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PREFACE 
BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 


HE General Editor does not hold himself responsible, 
except in the most general sense, for the statements, 
opinions, and interpretations contained in the several 
volumes of this Series. He believes that the value of the 
Introduction and the Commentary in each case is largely 
dependent on the Editor being free as to his treatment of 
the questions which arise, provided that that treatment is 
in harmony with the character and scope of the Series. 
He has therefore contented himself with offering criticisms, 
urging the consideration of alternative interpretations, and 
the like; and as a rule he has left the adoption of these 
suggestions to the discretion of the Editor. 


The Greek Text adopted in this Series is that of 
Dr Westcott and Dr Hort with the omission of the 
marginal readings. For permission to use this Text 
the thanks of the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press and of the General Editor are due to Messrs 
Macmillan & Co. 


Trinity COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
January, 1910. 


PREFACE 


UR estimate of the historical and critical value of the 
Second Gospel has risen enormously during the last 
thirty or forty years, and it is possible that further study 
will cause the estimate to rise even higher than it is at 
present. But the unique value of this Gospel is still very 
imperfectly realized by many of those who often read and 
to some extent study it; and it is one of the objects of 
this new edition of St Mark to make the knowledge of 
its unique character more widely diffused, and to enable 
more readers of the New Testament to see for themselves 
some of the particulars in which this hitherto underrated 
Gospel brings us closer than any other to our Lord, as He 
was known to those who watched His acts and listened to 
His teaching. 

During the period in which the inestimable character 
of the Gospel according to St Mark has been more and 
more appreciated, a number of critical and controversial 
works have appeared in England and elsewhere which 
raise, or bring into greater prominence, questions respect- 
ing Christian doctrine that produce perplexity in many 
minds. With regard to not a few of these questions, the 
Second Gospel, fairly and intelligently used, will show the 
way, if not to a solution, at least to the direction in which 
a reasonable answer to doubts can be found. These Notes 
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on the Gospel will do good service, if in any degree they 
render aid to such a quest. 

The titles of some of the books which the writer of 
the Notes has found very helpful are given at the end of 
the Introduction, and the list might be greatly enlarged. 
Among English works he has found nothing equal to 
Dr Swete’s Commentary, and among foreign ones nothing 
equal to that of Lagrange, who had the advantage of 
coming after Dr Swete. He has also to express his 
obligations to the General Editor for vigilant care in 
reading the proofs and for many valuable suggestions and 
criticisms. 

The Greek Index is not a Concordance. It does not 
contain all, or even nearly all, the Greek words which 
occur in the Gospel; and in the case of many words only 
a selection of the references is given, 


A. FP. 


BIDEFORD. 
Easter, 1914. 
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INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER I 
St Mark THE EVANGELIST 


THE name “Mark” occurs four times in Acts and four times 
in the Epistles. In Acts we are told three times of a Jew at 
Jerusalem named John who had Mark as an alternative or addi- 
tional name (xii. 12, 25, xv. 37), and once he is called simply 
Mark, rév Mapxov, “the Mark just mentioned” (xv. 39). The 
same person is twice called simply “John,” without mention of 
an alternative name (xiii. 5, 13). In the Epistles the name 
“John” is dropped, and the person in question is called simply 
“Mark,” Mapxos without the article, as if those who are addressed 
would know who was meant (Col. iv. 10; Philem. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 11; 
1 Pet. v. 13). The identification of the John in Acts with the 
Mark of the Epistles is probable on other grounds (see below), 
and it is confirmed by the fact that in Col. iv. 10 St Paul, after 
mentioning that Mark is the cousin (not “sister’s son,” as A.V.) 
of Barnabas, reminds the Colossians that they have been told 
that they need have no hesitation in receiving him, if he should 
visit them ; which looks like an allusion to the defection of John 
Mark), as related in Acts xv. 37—39. 

To speak of him as “John Mark,” as if the combined names 
were analogous to “John Smith,” is misleading. ‘Whose surname 
was Mark” (xii. 12, 25) encourages us to regard the cases as ana- 
logous, but in the modern combination the two names are intended 
to be used together and in some cases must be used together, 
whereas in the other case the two names were rarely, if ever, 
used together, but were alternatives; the second name was an 
alias. Although under the name of Simon, or Peter, or Kephas, 
the chief Apostle is mentioned more than 180 times in N.T., only 
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three times is he called Simon Peter (Mt. xvi. 16; Lk. v. 8; 
2 Pet. i. 1) by any writer except John, who commonly gives both 
names. “Saul, otherwise Paul” (Acts xiii. 9) is never called 
“Saul Paul.” The Evangelist would be called “John” among 
Jews and “Mark” among Gentiles. “Then it was the fashion 
for every Syrian, or Cilician, or Cappadocian, who prided himself 
on his Greek education, to bear a Greek name; but at the same 
time he had his other name in the native language, by which he 
was known among his countrymen. His two names were the 
alternative, not the complement of each other; and the surround- 
ings of the moment determined which name he was called by” 
(Ramsay, Paul the Traveller, p. 81). Acts xiii. 5 is against 
Deissmann’s suggestion that in xiii. 13 Mark is called “John” 
purposely, because he had forsaken the Apostle and had returned 
to Jerusalem, whereas in xv. 39, when he goes with Barnabas to 
Cyprus, he is called simply “Mark” (Bib. St, p. 317). If the 
change is not purely accidental, the reason would rather be that 
at Antioch and Jerusalem he was in Jewish society and was known 
as “John,” whereas in travelling he would use the Gentile alias. 
The employment of a Roman praenomen to serve as a single name 
is found again in the case of Titus and of several persons who 
bore the name of Gaius. In “Jesus, called Justus” (Col. iv. 11) 
we have a combination of a Hebrew and a Latin name. Philo 
had a nephew named Mark, son of Alexander the Alabarch (Joseph. 
Ant, XVII. viii. 1, xrx. v. 1), but the name was rare among Jews. 
Mépkos is the right accentuation ; Mdapxos occurs in inscriptions. 
With regard to the identification, the connexion between the 
mentions of Mark in three different Epistles is of importance. 
In Col. iv. 10 St Paul commends him to a Church of proconsular 
Asia; in 1 Pet. v. 13 Mark sends a salutation to Churches in 
that region; in 2 Tim. iv. 11 he is found in that region. “The 
Scriptural notices suggest that the same Mark is intended in all 
the occurrences of the name, for they are connected together by 
personal links (Peter, Paul, Barnabas); and the earliest forms of 
tradition likewise identify them” (Lightfoot on Col. iv. 10). 
Mark was the son of Mary (Mariam), who was a Jewish convert, 
who seems to have been well-to-do, and to have been a Christian 
of some importance. Her house at Jerusalem has a “porch” 
(rvkov) and an upper room, and she has at least one female 
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slave. As soon as the chief of the Apostles is released from 
prison he goes to her house to report his freedom, for there 
members of the Church of Jerusalem were accustomed to meet. 
It is probable that her son John was already a believer, like 
herself. If he was not already known to Peter, this nocturnal 
visit of the released Apostle may have been the beginning of 
intimacy. St Peter may have converted both mother and son. 
As the father is not mentioned in Acts, we conclude that he was 
dead, a conclusion which is against the identification of the father 
of Mark with “the goodman of the house” (see on xiv. 14), but 
the conclusion may be wrong. Severus, a writer of the tenth 
century, gives the father the name of Aristobulus. 

That Mark was one of the Seventy or Seventy-two disciples 
(Lk. x. 1) is ‘a worthless tradition for which the credulous and 
uncritical Epiphanius gives no authority. The same statement 
is made about St Luke. There was a natural desire to show that 
all four Evangelists were personal disciples of the Lord. That 
Mark was a Levite is a reasonable conjecture from the fact that 
he was a “cousin” (dveyu0s) of the Levite Barnabas; but we are 
not sure that they were the sons of two brothers. There is more 
to be said for the theory that he was the young man mentioned 
in Mk xiv. 51, 52; see notes there. 

Even if his parents were Jews of the Dispersion, it is probable 
that they had been settled in Jerusalem for some years, and the 
names Mary and John point to the family being Hebrews rather 
than Hellenists (Zahn, Introd. to N.T7. 11. p. 487). Assuming that 
at any rate the married life of his mother had been spent in 
Jerusalem, Mark must have been familiar with the sensation 
which was caused there and in Judaea when, after centuries of 
silence, first one Prophet and then a second began to proclaim 
the coming of the reign of God. If Mark did not himself hear 
either of these new Prophets, he may often have talked to those 
who had listened to John the Baptist and Jesus of Nazareth. 
That he had often been with some who had known Jesus, and in 
particular with Peter, may be regarded as certain. 

His cousin Barnabas came to Jerusalem with Saul to bring 
alms from the Christians in Antioch to the Christians in Judaea 
during the famine of a.p. 45, 46; and when the work of relieving 
the poor in Jerusalem was over, the two missionaries took Mark 
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with them on their return to Syria, There can be little doubt 
whose doing this was. . Of the two missionaries, Barnabas was 
as yet very decidedly the chief. He had introduced the notable 
convert, Saul of Tarsus, to the Church at Jerusalem and had 
been his sponsor and patron (Acts ix. 27, xi. 25). He and Saul 
needed helpers in their work, and when it came to selecting one, 
it would be Barnabas that would decide who should be chosen, 
and he chose his young cousin, who had probably been useful in 
distributing relief at Jerusalem: 2 Tim. iv. 11 indicates that 
Mark had powers of organization. Consequently, when Barnabas 
and Saul were again sent forth by the Church at Antioch, they 
had him as their “attendant,” which probably means that he 
was the courier of the party and managed the details of the 
journey. That he baptized converts (Blass on Acts xiii. 5) is not 
improbable, but it is not likely that this was his only, or even 
his chief duty. He was not a missionary chosen by the Holy 
Spirit and solemnly sent forth by the Church at Antioch, but 
the two Apostles (as we may now call them) who were thus 
chosen “had got him as an attendant.” This is a more probable 
meaning of efyov d¢ kal “Iwavny trnpérnv than “And they had 
[with them] also John, the synagogue minister” (ef. Lk. iv. 20). 
D has brnperodvra avrois, which gives the more probable meaning 
to ianpérny, which is of more importance than the exact force of 
e€lyov. 

It is evident from what follows that Mark did not consider 
himself under any obligation either to Divine commands or to 
the Church at Antioch in this service. He was free to decide 
for himself how long he would continue to attend on his cousin 
and Saul. With them he sailed to Cyprus. They stay at Salamis, 
working among the Jews there, and then go through the island 
to its western extremity, and at Paphos come into conflict with 
Elymas the sorcerer, whose discomfiture leads to the conversion 
of the Proconsul, Sergius Paulus. After this success they cross 
to Pamphylia, and at Perga Mark refuses to go further and returns 
to Jerusalem. Possibly the risks and hardships of a journey into 
the interior frightened him; he felt that he could no longer do 
his work as dragoman satisfactorily under such conditions. Or 
he may have thought that home ties were more binding than 
those which attached him to Barnabas and Paul. Or he may 
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_ have seen that it was becoming more and more difficult to work 
with both the Apostles, for Paul’s teaching, especially with regard 
to the Gentiles, was now far in advance of that of his colleague, 
and was becoming moreso. And the more advanced Apostle was 
now taking the lead. It is no longer “Barnabas and Saul” (Acts 
xiii. 2, 7) but “Paul and his company” or “Paul and Barnabas” 

*(vv. 18, 43, 46). For any or all of these reasons Mark may have 
turned back. Whatever the reasons were, they were such as could 
be better appreciated, if not actually approved, by his cousin than 
by his cousin’s energetic colleague, who condemned Mark severely 
(xv. 38). After an interval there is the so-called “Council” at 
Jerusalem (c. A.D. 49 or 50). Paul and Barnabas are again at 
Antioch, and Peter joins them there. Was Mark there also, and 
was he one of “the rest of the Jews” who “dissembled with Peter, 
insomuch that even Barnabas was carried away with their dis- 
simulation”? Gal. ii. 13. That is not unreasonable conjecture ; 
but it has against it the silence of both St Luke in Acts and 
St Paul in Galatians. When St Paul absolutely refused to give 
Mark another trial, and parted from Barnabas rather than do so, 
the only reason given is Mark’s withdrawal from Pamphylia 
(xv. 38). The result was that he took Silas as a colleague and 
went on a mission through Syria and Cilicia, while Barnabas and 
his cousin sailed back to Cyprus, in which island both of them 
had connexions. This would be about a.p. 52. It is worth while 
noting in passing how these two incidents—Mark’s separating 
from Barnabas and Paul, and Paul’s separating from Barnabas— 
illustrate the saying that travel tests character. If you want to 
know a man, travel with him for a few months. 

The frequently mentioned tradition that St Mark founded the 
Church of Alexandria may, with much reserve and uncertainty, 
be allowed to come in at this point. There is here a considerable 
gap of about ten years in what Scripture tells us about Mark, 
and it is credible that, during the period about which Scripture 
tells us nothing, he went from Cyprus to Alexandria and helped 
to make it a Christian centre. But it does not follow that, because 
the tradition helps to fill this gap, therefore the tradition is true. 
The Alexandrian Fathers, Clement and Origen, in all their various 
writings, nowhere allude to Mark’s preaching at Alexandria. 
Another tradition makes Barnabas the founder of the Alexandrian 
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Church, and it is not impossible that both went from Cyprus to 
Alexandria and worked there. On the whole, however, it is more 
probable that the connexion of St Mark with Alexandria, if it be 
historical, did not begin until after the death of St Peter. 

We are on sure ground once more when we find St Mark at 
Rome during the first Roman imprisonment of St Paul (Col. iv. 10; 
Philem. 24); but we cannot safely infer that it was the Apostle’s 
imprisonment which brought Mark to Rome. What is certain is 
that he and the Apostle are now completely reconciled, and that 
the latter seems to have become anxious to show Mark that he 
now has complete confidence in him. He declares him to be one 
who joined in alleviating his sufferings as a prisoner. He claims 
him as a fellow-worker, and he inserts salutations from him in 
the letters to the Colossians and Philemon. Mark, Aristarchus, 
and Jesus who is called Justus are the only Jewish Christians 
who cleave to St Paul in his captivity, and the Apostle seems to 
have sent Mark back to Asia. A few years later, in the latest 
of the Pauline Epistles (2 Tim. iv. 11), Timothy, who was probably 
at Ephesus, is charged to “pick up Mark” and bring him with 
him to Rome, 

And it is in Rome that we next hear of St Mark. It was 
probably after the deaths of the two Apostles with whom he had 
of old been associated that Mark attached himself to the old friend 
of the family, St Peter; and it is in 1 Pet. v. 13 that we have the 
last mention of him in the N.T.—“ Mark, my son, saluteth you.” 
“My son” may be a mere expression of affection; but it is not 
impossible that it means that Peter was instrumental in convert- 
ing Mark to Christianity (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 14, 15). It is not fatal 
to this view that S¢ Paul commonly uses réxvoyv and not vids of 
the relationship between himself and his converts (1 Cor. iv. 14; 
Phil. ii. 22; 1 Tim, i. 2, 18; 2 Tim. i. 2,ii, 1; Tit. i. 4; Philem. 
10; cf. 3 Jn 4), although it makes it a little less probable than 
the other view. But the sense in which 6 vids ou is used does 
not affect the probability that Mark was instructed in the Gospel 
first by St Peter. One thing may be regarded as certain, that 
when 1 Peter was written, the Evangelist was with the Apostle 
in Rome. Beyond reasonable doubt “Babylon” is Rome (Hort, 
1 Peter, p. 6; Lightfoot, Clement, 11. p. 492; Bigg, 1 and 2 Peter, 
pp. 22, 76). 
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That both St Peter and St Paul suffered martyrdom at Rome 
under Nero may be accepted as a sufficiently attested tradition. 
That they suffered at the same time is less probable; but, when 
we abandon this tradition, it is difficult to determine which 
Apostle suffered first. On the whole, it is safer to place the 
martyrdom of St Paul before that of St Peter, and to suppose 
that the death of the former was one reason for Mark’s becoming 
closely connected with the latter; but the friendship of St Peter 
with Mark’s family would account for this close connexion, even 
if St Paul were still alive. 


The Author of the Second Gospel. 


That Mark was the writer of the Second Gospel, and that in 
what he wrote he was largely dependent upon the teaching of 
St Peter, may also be accepted as sufficiently attested. That 
St Peter is the probable source of a great deal that we find in 
this Gospel can be shown in detail from the Gospel itself; but 
the evidence with regard to the exact relation between the 
Apostle and the Gospel of Mark is not harmonious, We begin 
with Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis. Irenaeus tells us that Papias 
was “a hearer of John and a companion of Polycarp.” The first 
statement may be true, but it is perhaps only an inference from 
the second. After the destruction of Jerusalem some Christians 
migrated from Palestine to Hierapolis. Among these were Philip 
the Apostle and his daughters, two of whom lived to a great age, 
and from them Papias obtained various traditions about the 
Apostles and their contemporaries. He also obtained informa- 
tion from two disciples of the Lord, Aristion and John the 
Presbyter or the Elder. The former is interesting to us in con- 
nexion with the longer ending of this Gospel (xvi. 9—20), while 
the latter is connected with our present purpose. Papias collected 
traditions about Christ and His Apostles and used them to illus- 
trate the Gospel narrative in a treatise called An Haxposition of 
the Oracles of the Lord, some precious fragments of which have 
been preserved by Eusebius. He quotes the passage which con- 
cerns us H. £. iii. 39; and it will be seen from the opening words 
that in it Papias is quoting “the Presbyter” or “the Elder,” which 
almost certainly means the Presbyter John. After the first 
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sentence which is attributed to the Presbyter we cannot be quite 
sure whether we are reading his statements or those of Papias; 
but this is not of much moment, for Papias is certainly passing 
on information which he had received on what he believed to be 
good authority. 

“This also the Preabyter used to say. Mark, having become 
Peter’s interpreter, wrote accurately, though not in order (ra€eu), 
all that he remembered of the things which were either said or 
done by Christ. For he was neither a hearer of the Lord nor 
a follower of Him, but afterwards, as I said, [followed] Peter, 
who used to adapt his instructions to the needs [of his hearers], 
but without making a connected report of the Lord’s Sayings. So 
that Mark committed no error when he wrote down some things 
just as he remembered them; for of one thing he made a purpose 
from the first, not to omit any one of the things which he heard 
or state anything falsely among them.” 

This is evidence of the highest importance. Papias can hardly 
have got this information much later than a.p. 100, and he gets 
it from one who was contemporary with Apostles and the earliest 
Christian traditions, We shall have to return to the difficult 
statement that Mark, in contrast with other Evangelists, did not 
write “in order.” 

Irenaeus (III. i, 1) says that “after the death of Peter and Paul, 
Mark also, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us 
in writing the things which had been preached by Peter.” 

Tertullian (Adv. Marcion. iv. 5) says much the same as 
Irenaeus; that Mark was Peter’s interpreter, and reproduced 
his teaching. 

Clement of Alexandria (Hypotyposeis), as quoted by Eusebius 
(H. E. ii. 15), states that Peter’s hearers were so impressed by 
his teaching, that they “were not content with this unwritten 
teaching of the divine Gospel, but with all sorts of entreaties 
besought Mark, a follower of Peter, and the one whose Gospel 
is extant, that he would leave them a written monument of the 
doctrine which had been communicated to them orally. Nor did 
they cease till they had prevailed with the man, and had thus 
become the occasion of the written Gospel which bears the name 
of Mark. And they say that Peter, when he had learned through 
the Spirit that which had been done, was pleased with their zeal, 
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and that the work won the sanction of his authority for the 
purpose of being used in the Churches.” Elsewhere (H. Z. vi. 25) 
Eusebius quotes Clement as having written that, when Peter 
learnt what Mark had done, “he neither directly forbade it nor 
encouraged it.” 

Origen, as quoted by Eusebius (H. E. vi. 25), states that 
Mark wrote as Peter dictated to him; and Jerome 120, 
Ad Hedibiam 11) repeats this. 

Where these writers disagree, the earlier witnesses are to be 
preferred. Papias was a contemporary of Mark; 7.e. he was a 
boy about the time when Mark wrote his Gospel. His narrative 
states that Mark wrote down what he recollected of the teaching 
of Peter, which almost implies that he did not write until after 
Peter’s death; and Irenaeus expressly states that this was the 
case. This is more probable than Clement’s statement that 
Peter approved of the work, and much more probable than 
Origen’s statement that Peter dictated it. Such enhancements 
of the value of the Gospel of Mark would be likely to be imagined 
in Alexandria, where Mark was believed to have laboured, and 
even to have founded the first Christian community. 

What those who call Mark the “interpreter of Peter” mean 
by the expression is explained by none of them. The most 
natural, and not improbable, meaning of “ Peter’s interpreter” 
would be that Peter's knowledge of Greek was not equal to 
giving addresses to those whom he instructed in Rome, and that 
Mark translated into Greek what Peter said in Aramaic. It is 
true that Peter had probably been bilingual from childhood, 
speaking both Aramaic and Greek, as many Welsh peasants 
speak both Welsh and English. But such casual use of Greek 
would not necessarily enable him to preach in Greek any more 
than a Welsh peasant’s casual use of English would enable him 
to preach in English. If this is the correct explanation of “inter- - 
preter,” it is easy to see how Mark’s services in this direction 
would impress Peter’s teaching on his memory. According to 
any explanation, the term can hardly mean less than that in 
some way Mark acted as an instrument for conveying Peter’s 
teaching to those who either did not hear it or could not under- 
stand it. 

Hippolytus (Phalos. vii. 30) says that Mark was called 6 codo- 
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Boddkrudos, “the stump-fingered,” which implies that one of his 
fingers was defective through malformation or amputation. 
Various guesses have been made as to the origin of this nick- 
name, which is repeated in Latin Prefaces to the Gospel. Some 
take it literally: he had only a stump in place of a finger, either 
(1) because he was born so or had been accidentally maimed, or 
(2) because, being a Levite and not wishing to become a priest, 
he cut off one of his fingers. Others take it metaphorically: he 
was called stump-fingered, either (3) because, like a malingerer, 
he had deserted in Pamphylia, or (4) because his Gospel is 
maimed in its extremities, having lost its conclusion, and (as 
some think) its beginning. Of these four conjectures the first 
and fourth are most worthy of consideration. 

We do not know either when, where, or how St Mark died. 
Jerome places his death in the eighth year of Nero at Alexandria; 
but we have no means of confirming or correcting this. The 
apocryphal Acts of Mark make him die a martyr’s death; but 
these Acts are Alexandrian, and a desire to glorify the reputed 
founder of the Alexandrian Church may be the origin of the 
statement. No writer of the second, third, or fourth century 
says that Mark suffered martyrdom, and their silence may be 
regarded as decisive. 

Shortly before his own martyrdom St Paul wrote of Mark that 
he was “useful for ministering” (2 Tim. iv. 11). This statement 
“assigns to Mark his precise place in the history of the Apostolic 
Age. Not endowed with gifts of leadership, neither prophet nor 
teacher, he knew how to be invaluable to those who filled the 
first rank in the service of the Church, and proved himself a true 
servus servorum Dei” (Swete). 


CHAPTER IT 


THE SOURCES 


One chief source has already been mentioned, the Apostle 
St Peter. The evidence for this goes back to the Presbyter 
John as quoted by Papias, who evidently gives his assent. It 
is confirmed by Irenaeus, Tertullian and many other writers; 
and it is by no means improbable that by the “Memoirs of 
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Peter” (Aropuynpovevpara Iérpov) Justin means the Gospel of 
St Mark. These Memoirs contained the words dvopya Boavepyés, 
6 €otw vioi Bpovrns, words which occur Mk iii. 17 and in no other 
Gospel (Justin, Try. 106; comp. 7ry. 88 with Mk vi. 3). Nearly 
everything which Mark records might have been told him by 
St Peter, for St Peter was present when what is recorded was 
done and spoken. But no one supposes that Peter was Mark’s 
only source. Even some things which Peter might have told 
him may have been derived by Mark from others, for when he 
wrote other eye-witnesses still survived and there was abundance 
oforaltradition. On three occasions, however, only three disciples, 
Peter, James, and John, were present as witnesses, and on two 
of these—the Transfiguration and the Agony—they were the only 
witnesses, for it cannot be regarded as probable that the “young 
man” of Mk xiv. 51 was present at the Agony and saw and 
listened while the Three were sleeping. From which of the 
Three did Mark obtain information? James is excluded by his 
early death, and we know of no special relations between Mark 
and John. Peter is much more likely to have been Mark’s in- 
formant. It is true that some very interesting things about 
Peter are omitted by Mark, e.g. Christ’s high praise of his con- 
fession of faith, his walking on the sea, his paying the tribute 
with the stater from the fish; but these are things about which 
Peter might wish to be reticent, and which he himself omitted in 
his public teaching. See Eusebius, Demonstr. Evang. iii. 5. 
Although Mark is so much shorter than Matthew or Luke, yet 
he mentions Peter nearly as often (Mk 25 times, Mt. 28, Lk. 27); 
and Mark mentions Peter in four places where Matthew and Luke 
do not mention him, and in all four passages we seem to have 
personal recollections (i. 36, xi. 21, xiii. 3, xvi. 7). If we had no 
information as to the authorship of the Second Gospel or the con- 
nexion of Mark with Peter, we should never have had any reason 
for supposing that Mark might have written it; but the Gospel 
itself would have suggested that Peter was connected with it. 
The number of graphic details which are found in Mark, and 
in Mark alone, has often been pointed out as a characteristic of 
this Gospel. While Mark omits many sections which are found 
in Matthew and Luke, yet in those sections which are common to 
all three Mark almost always gives us something which is not in 
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either of the other two; and often these additional touches are of 
great value. Many of them are pointed out in the notes, and the 
whole of them can be seen very conveniently in the first column 
of Abbott and Rushbrooke, Zhe Common Tradition of the Synoptic 
Gospels. It is of course possible that these details are in many 
cases mere literary embellishments supplied by Mark himself, 
who has a manifest liking for fullness of expression; but a good 
many of them look like the recollections of an eye-witness. They 
bear out what the Presbyter John, as quoted by Papias, said of 
Mark, that in writing things down from memory he “made it his 
purpose from the first, not to omit any of the things which he 
heard or state anything falsely among them.” This is praise 
which could not so justly be given to Matthew, who rather often 
either omits or alters what he does not like. When we see 
how wanting in literary skill Mark often is, we are inclined to 
think that the graphic descriptions which he gives us are due 
less to exuberance of style than to conscientious or accidental 
retention of what one who was there had told him. The ex- 
pansions and descriptive touches in the apocryphal Gospels are 
of a very different character. The student will be able to come 
to some conclusion for himself on this point, if he compares the 
Synoptic narratives of the three occasions when Christ took 
Peter, James, and John apart, or of Peter’s denials. The passages 
peculiar to Mark, having no parallel in Matthew or Luke, are i. 1, 
ili, 20, 21, iv. 26—29, vii. 2—4, 33—37, viii. 22—26, xiv. 51, 52. 
Study of these will also help the attainment of some conclusion. 

It is probable that, in addition to the teaching of St Peter and 
much oral tradition of a general kind, Mark also used documentary 
evidence ; e.g. notes on the teaching and death of John the Baptist, 
and on the last days of Christ’s life on earth. But beyond this 
vague probability it is not safe to go. 

The question whether Mark used the lost document, commonly 
designated “Q,” which was abundantly used by Matthew and 
Luke, and of which there are no sure traces in Mark, is one to 
which no sure answer can be given. Mr Streeter thinks that he 
has been able to “establish beyond reasonable doubt that Mark 
was familiar with Q,” and Dr Sanday thinks that his arguments 
“seem to compel assent” (Studies in the Synoptic Problem, pp. xvi, 
165—183). On the other side see Stanton, Zhe Gospels as 


Historical Documents, 11. pp. 109—114; Moffatt, Introd. to the 
Literature of the N.T., pp. 204—206. It may be doubted whether 
there is any clear instance in which it is necessary to assume 
that Mark derived his~material from Q. The items which are 
supposed by some critics to come from Q are small in amount. 
No doubt Mark knew of the existence of Q, and had a general 
knowledge of its contents. He may have seen it, and here and 
there may have been influenced by what he had seen, but it is 
difficult to believe that he worked with it at his side as Matthew 
and Luke must have done. Q is certainly earlier than any date 
which can reasonably be given to Mark, and therefore the hypo- 
thesis that he had seen it is reasonable. We are on sufficiently 
safe ground when we assert that what Mark gives us comes from 
Peter and cognate sources of information. Peter’s teaching may 
have contained nearly all the Sayings of Christ which are reported 
by Mark. 

It is not necessary to examine what is called the “three- 
stratum hypothesis” respecting the origin of this Gospel, either 
in the form advocated by E. Wendling, or in the much more 
moderate form put forward by Mr E. P. Williams (Studzes in 
the Syn. Pr. pp. xxv, 388). The theory of three editions of 
Mark, whether issued by the Evangelist himself, or by him 
with two subsequent editors, with considerable additions in 
the second and third issues, needs to be supported by more 
substantial arguments than those which are at present advanced 
in its favour, before it becomes necessary for ordinary students 
of the Gospel to pay attention to it. The hypothesis of an Ur- 
Marcus, a first edition considerably shorter than our Mark, is not 
required. Burkitt, The Gospel History and its Transmission, pp. 
40 f.; Swete, St Mark, p. lxv; Jiilicher, Introd. to N.T., p. 326. 

It is more to the point to remember that for some things in 
the Gospel Mark’s own experience may be the chief source. 
The fullness of the narrative of the last week of our Lord’s life 
in all the Gospels has often been remarked in contrast to the 
scantiness of the record respecting the previous thirty years. 
It is quite possible that some of that fullness is the outcome of 
what St Mark himself could remember. Some events in the 
Holy Week he may well have witnessed and never forgotten; at 
some points he may have been present when Peter was not, 
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CHAPTER III 
PLAN AND CONTENTS 


Critics are not agreed as to the analysis of this Gospel. Even 
their main divisions are not always thesame. Yet certain broad 
features stand out clearly, although there is sometimes room for 
difference of opinion as to the exact point at which the dividing 
lines should be placed. There is a short Introduction. Then 
come two main divisions: the Ministry in Galilee and the 
neighbourhood, and the Ministry in Judaea. These are followed 
by the beginning of the Conclusion, and the Conclusion remains 
unfinished. 

The Introduction may be made to contain the first eight 
verses (WH.), or the first thirteen (Salmond, Swete, Moffatt), or 
the first fifteen (Zahn). There is something to be said for each 
of these arrangements. The preparatory work of the Fore- 
runner ends at v. 8; then he is eclipsed by the Messiah. On 
the other hand, the Messiah’s own work does not begin till v. 14; 
but it does begin there in a real sense, although in the fullest 
sense it may be said to begin with the call of the first pair 
of disciples. The purely introductory portion ends with the 
Temptation, which prepared the Messiah for the work of the 
Ministry, just as the Baptist’s preaching prepared the people for 
the reception of the Messiah’s Ministry. 

The line between the two main divisions may also be drawn 
at different places ; either just before or just after ch. x., or at 
x. 31. There is an interval of transition between the Galilean 
and the Judaean Ministries, and we can either attach the in- 
terval to the latter (Moffatt), or give it a place by itself (Swete), 
or divide it at the point where the Messiah begins His last 
journey to Jerusalem (WH., Salmond). Perhaps the last is the 
most satisfactory arrangement, but the question is not a matter 
of great; moment. 

It is obvious that thus far the order is chronological; Intro- 
duction, Galilee, Judaea, Conclusion. But are the sections and 
sub-sections which make up the main divisions chronologically 
arranged? That question cannot be answered with certainty, 
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Any narrator would endeavour to avoid confusing what took 
place in Galilee with what took place in Judaea and Jerusalem. 
Peter and others would remember fairly well where things of 
moment took place and where Sayings of still greater moment 
were spoken: and Mark, with the tenacious memory of an 
Oriental who had not ruined his powers of remembering by 
misuse, aS we ruin ours, would recollect with general accuracy 
how things had been told to him. But we cannot assume that 
Peter would always care to insist upon the exact sequence of 
what took place either in Galilee or Judaea, or that Mark would 
regard exact sequence as a thing which he must be careful to 
preserve. A single perusal of the Gospels is enough to show 
that chronology is not a thing on which the writers lay a great 
deal of stress. Notes of time are few, and events are often 
grouped according to subject-matter rather than according to 
time. In the grouping of the contents of the main divisions 
of this Gospel it is not often possible to determine whether the 
sequence is chronological or not, but it is likely that Mark 
would follow a chronological order in the main, so far as he knew 
it. In the main, for it might sometimes seem to be instructive 
to group incidents together and Sayings together which in time 
were separated ; and Mark’s knowledge of the time would some- 
times be nil. Tradition often preserves a memory of what has 
been done or said without any definite setting of time or place ; 
and when unframed material of great value was known to the 
Evangelists they had to find a place for it by conjecture; and 
they sometimes differ considerably as to the place in the 
Ministry to which they assign this or that event or Saying, 
This at times is very disconcerting to the student, but it de- 
tracts very little from the supreme usefulness of the Gospels. 
Their value would not be greatly increased if we could put exact 
dates to everything. 

But, when all allowance has been made for this, the statement 
of the Presbyter in Papias, that Mark “wrote accurately, though 
not in order,” is perplexing, because, with all its defects, his 
order is remarkably good. Its sufficiency was evidently recognized 
at once; Matthew follows it, and so does Luke, and though 
each of them deviates from it somewhat, yet they never deviate 
from it together. Mark always has the support of either Matthew, 
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or Luke, or both. We never have to balance the order of Matthew 
and Luke against that of Mark. Mark gives us what is really 
an orderly and intelligent development. Jesus is at first 
enthusiastically welcomed as a great Teacher and Healer worthy 
of being ranked with the greatest of the Prophets. Gradually 
His opposition to the formalism and perverse exegesis of the 
Scribes provokes the hostility of the hierarchy and many of 
the upper classes. This hostility becomes so intense, and the 
popular misconception of His aim becomes so embarrassing, 
that at last He almost confines Himself to the training of the 
Twelve in regions remote from the influence of His enemies and 
from the disturbance caused by unspiritual crowds. Finally the 
time comes for open conflict with His implacable enemies in their 
headquarters ; and in this conflict He is apparently vanquished 
and destroyed. 

We can explain the perplexing criticism of the Presbyter 
when we consider the extract from Papias as a whole, and 
recognize that the purpose of it is to defend the Gospel of St 
Mark against objections which have been made to it. Now that 
there are three other Gospels, Mark is becoming discredited, as 
being very inferior. The Presbyter admits some inferiority, but 
calls attention to conspicuous merits, He is evidently con- 
trasting Mark with some other Gospel which he regards as a 
model, and there is little doubt that the model Gospel is the 
Fourth. It must be confessed that in the matter of arrange- 
ment Mark differs widely from John. Therefore, if the Fourth 
Gospel is written “in order,” the Second Gospel is not so written. 
In this way we get an intelligible meaning for the Presbyter’s 
criticism. 

Dr Abbott suggests that by “not in order” is meant “with- 
out appropriate beginning and end.” In defence of this inter- 
pretation he quotes from Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Judie. de 
Thucyd. § 10, what is said respecting criticisms on Thucydides ; 
“Some find fault also with his order, since he has neither taken 
for his history the beginning that he ought to have taken, nor 
adjusted it to the end that is suitable.” Obviously, this fits the 
statement that Mark did not write “in order”; for his Gospel 
begins very abruptly with the preaching of John, and we are 
not told who “the Baptizer” is or whence he comes; and 
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it ends still more abruptly with the words “for they were 
afraid.” 

But, however we may explain “not in order,’ which may 
after all be due to an unintelligent misunderstanding of the 
Presbyter by Papias, we are not driven to the extreme conclusion 
that the Gospel which is thus criticized is not the Mark which we 
possess. 

St Mark does not aim at giving us either history or biography 
in the technical sense. And his work is so incomplete that we 
‘cannot suppose that he aimed at giving us a complete Gospel. 
We are tempted to think that he wrote to supplement what had 
already been written. Just as the desire to supplement, and in 
some particulars to correct, the Synoptics, was the reason which 
induced John to write his Gospel, and just as the desire to com- 
bine and supplement, and perhaps supersede, Mark and Q, was 
the chief reason which induced Matthew and Luke to write, so we 
might conjecture that one of Mark’s reasons for writing was to 
supplement Q. Q, so far as we can ascertain its character and 
contents, seems to have supplemented what was well remembered 
in the infant Church, The contemporaries of Jesus Christ were 
not likely to forget the homely life at Nazareth, the Ministry _ 
consisting of much teaching and many miracles, the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection. But the details of the homely life and 
the details of the Ministry, especially what was said by Jesus in 
His teaching, were likely to be forgotten, unless they were 
written down. Whether of the life at Nazareth before the 
Baptism many notes were taken, we do not know. But notes 
were taken of many of Christ’s Sayings and of a few of His 
miracles, and these were the main contents, if not the only 
contents, of Q. How soon these notes were taken cannot be 
determined ; but there is no great improbability in supposing, 
with Salmon and Ramsay, that some were written during the 
Ministry. -Within ten years of the Ascension, especially after 
the Twelve had become dispersed and one or two of them had 
died, there would be a demand for something of the kind ; and 
missionaries who had never seen or heard our Lord would need 
some such record badly. What we call Q was an early attempt 
to meet this demand. 

When experience showed that Q was inadequate for mission 
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work, and that lapse of time was causing some precious facts to 
become blurred, Mark wrote his Gospel, not to supersede Q, and 
perhaps not directly and deliberately to supplement it, but to 
save from oblivion a great deal that was not yet written down 
and must not be allowed to perish. It has been stated already 
that Mark probably knew the contents of Q, and we may feel 
confident that there is at least this much of truth in the state- 
ment that he wrote his Gospel in order to supplement Q—he 
generally omitted what he knew to be in Q, because space was 
precious. That is the answer to those who argue against Mark’s 
having any knowledge of Q by asking, If he knew it, why 
does he make so very little use of it? We may be sure that 
the writers of all four Gospels knew a great deal more than they 
record, and indeed Jn xxi. 25 tells us so. Books in those days 
had to be of very moderate length, and Luke and Acts reach 
extreme limits. When it was believed that Christ would return 
in a year or two at the latest, men’s memories of what He had 
said and done sufficed. When a few years had passed, Q was 
produced, mainly to preserve precious Sayings. When thirty, 
forty, fifty, sixty years passed, and still the Lord did not return, 
more and more full records were required, ending in the Fourth 
Gospel. That Gospel, when added to its predecessors, has satisfied 
Christendom. 

But Mark is too original to be a mere recorder of what Peter 
used to say or a mere supplier of what Q had omitted to say. 
His Gospel does not read like a series of notes strung together ; 
nor does it read like a supplement to another work. It is an 
early attempt to bring what we should call “the power of the 
press” to aid the living voice in making the good tidings known 
to the world. Mark had had years of experience with Saul of 
Tarsus, with Barnabas, and with Peter, in preaching the Gospel, 
and he knew well incidents and Sayings which again and again 
went home to the hearts of men. Of these he has put to- 
gether enough to give, by means of a series of anecdotes, a 
movingly vivid picture of what the Messiah was to those who 
knew Him. He does not describe or interpret the Messiah; His 
greatness is sufficiently demonstrated by His own works and 
words. People who find in his Gospel controversial aims read 
into it what is not there The Evangelist evidently takes 
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_ delight in reproducing what he knows; and, simple as his 
language is, it is that of a writer—one might almost say, of a 
talker—to whom narrating is a pleasure. Nothing of subtle 
suggestion or insinuation, in the interests of any school of 
thought, is to be detected in it. Those who profess to find 
such things do not discover but invent. “These touches in a 
host of cases are fresh, lifelike, inimitably historical. Nowhere 
in the Gospels do we stand so near to the eye-witness of Jesus’ 
healings as in the two stylistically connected incidents, peculiar 

to this Gospel, vii. 31—37 and vill. 22—26. The sign language 
of Jesus to the deaf and dumb man interprets His thought as 
if He stood before us. The blind man’s description of his 
returning sight is inimitable” (B. W. Bacon, Introd. to N. T., 
p- 206). 


CONTENTS OF THE GOSPEL 


i. 1—8. Preparatory Ministry of the Baptizer. 
9—11. The Messiah is baptized by John. ~ 

12—13. The Messiah is tempted by Satan. 
14—15. The Messiah begins His Ministry. 
16—20. The Messiah calls His first Disciples. 
21—28. Cure of a Demoniac at Capernaum. 
29—31. Healing of Simon’s Wife’s Mother. 
32—34. Healings after Sunset. 
35—39. Departure from Capernaum ; Circuit in Galilee. 
40—45. Cleansing of a Leper. 

ii. 1—12. Healing of a Paralytic at Capernaum. The 

Forgiveness of Sins. 

13—14, The Call of Levi. 
15—17. The Feast in Levi’s House. 
18—22. The Question of Fasting. 
23—28. Plucking Corn on the Sabbath. 

iii, 1—6. Healing of a Withered Hand on the Sabbath. 

7—12. Withdrawal to the Sea of Galilee. 

13—19, The Appointment of the Twelve. 
19—30. By whose Power are Demons cast out? 
31—35. Who are Christ’s true Relations ? 

iv. 1—9. ‘Teaching by Parables ; The Sower. 
10—12. Reasons for the Use of Parables. 
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vi. 


Vii. 


Vili. 


13—20. 
21—25. 
26—29, 
30—32. 
33—34. 
35—4l1. 

1—20. 
21—34. 


35—43. 
1—6. 
7—13. 

14—29., 

29—44. 


45—52. 
53—56. 

1—18. 
14—23. 
24—30. 
31—37. 


1—9. 
10—13. 
14—21. 
22—26. 
27—30. 
31—33. 
34—ix. 1. 


9—13. 
14—29. 
30—32. 
33—37. 
38—40. 
41—50. 


1—12. 
13—16, 


INTRODUCTION 


Interpretation of the Parable of the Sower. 

The Responsibility of Hearing the Word. 

The Seed growing secretly and automatically. 

The Mustard Seed. 

The Principle of Christ’s Parabolic Teaching. 

The Stilling of the Wind and the Waves. 

Cure of the Gadarene Demoniac. 

The Petition of Jairus and Healing of the Woman 
with the Issue. 

Raising of the Daughter of Jairus, 

Christ is despised at Nazareth. = 

The Mission of the Twelve. 

The Murder of the Baptizer. 

Return of the Twelve. Feeding of Five 
Thousand. 

Walking on the Water. 

Ministry in the Plain of Gennesaret. 

Questions of Ceremonial Cleansing. 

The Source of real Defilement. 

The Syrophenician Woman. 

Return to Decapolis. Healing of a Deaf Stam- 
merer. 

Feeding of Four Thousand. 

Another Attack of the Pharisees. 

The Leaven of the Pharisees and of Herod. 

Healing of a Blind Man at Bethsaida. 

The Confession of Peter. 

The Passion foretold ; Peter rebuked. 

The Duty of Self-Sacrifice. 

The Transfiguration. 

The Discussion about Elijah. 

Cure of a Demoniac Boy. 

Another Prediction of the Passion. 

The Question of Precedence. 

Mistaken Zeal for the Name. 

Results of Helping and of Hindering the Cause 
of Christ. 

The Question of Divorce. 

Christ blesses Little Children, 
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Xi. 


xiv. 


XV. 


73h 
32—34. 
35—45. 
46—52. 
eats 
best. 
15—19. 
20—25. 
27—33. 
113, 
'35- 7: 
1827, 
28—34. 
35<-37, 
38—40. 
41—44. 
Laci: 
3—13. 
14—23. 
2427. 
28—29. 
30—32. 
38-37: 
1—2. 
B29, 
10—11. 
12—16. 
17-20 
26—81. 
32—42. 
43—50. 
Bl, 52. 
53—65. 
66—72. 
1—15. 
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The Rich Man’s Question ; Christ?s Answer and 
Comments. 

The Last Prediction of the Passion. 

The Request of the Sons of Zebedee. 

Blind Bartimaeus restored to Sight. 

The Messiah’s Entry into Jerusalem. 

The Braggart Fig-Tree. 

The Cleansing of the Temple. 

The Lesson of the Withered Fig-Tree. 

The Sanhedrin’s Question about Authority. 

The Wicked Husbandmen. 

The Pharisees’ Question about Tribute. 

The Sadducees’ Question about Resurrection. 

A Scribe’s Question about the Great Command- 
ment. 

The Lord’s Question about the Son of David. 

Christ’s Condemnation of the Scribes, 

The Widow’s Two Mites, 

The Destruction of the Temple foretold. 

The Disciples’ Question and the Lord’s Answer. 

Events connected with the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem. 

The Close of the Age foretold. 

The Lesson of the Fig-Tree. 

Certainty of the Event ; Uncertainty of the 
Time. 

The Necessity for Watchfulness, 

The Malice of the Sanhedrin. 

The Anointing at Bethany. 

The Compact of Judas with the Hierarchy. 

Preparations for the Passover. / 

The Paschal Supper. 

Desertion and Denial foretold. 

The Agony in Gethsemane. 

The Traitor’s Kiss and the Arrest of Jesus. 

The Young Man who fled naked. 

The Trial before the High-Priest. 

Peter’s Three Denials. 

The Trial before the Procurator, 
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16—20. The Mockery by Pilate’s Soldiers. 

20—22. The Road to Calvary. 

23—32. The Crucifixion and the first Three Hours. 
33—41. The last Three Hours and the Death. 
42—47. The Burial. 

xvi. 1—8. The Visit of the Women to the Tomb. 
[9—11. The Appearance to Mary Magdalen, 
12—13. The Appearance to Two Disciples. 

14—18. The Appearance to the Eleven. 
19—20, The Ascension and After.] 


The relation of the plan of Mark to Matthew and to Luke may 
be seen from the following table : 


Mark Matthew Luke 
Introduction i. 1—13 iii. l—iv. 11 iii. 1—iv. 13 
Galilee and 
Neighbourhood i. 14—ix, 50 iv. 12—xviii.35 ~— iv. 14—ix.17 
Journey to 


Jerusalem x. 1—52 xix, 1—xx. 34 
Last Work in 

Jerusalem xi. l—xy.41 xxi. l—xxvii.56 xix. 28—xxiii. 49 
Conclusion xv. 42—xvi.8 xxvii. 57—xxviii.9 xxiii. 50—xxiv. 11 


For some reason, probably deliberate, the matter contained .- 
in Mk vi. 45—viii. 26 is not much used by Luke, and Lk. ix. 51— 
xviii. 14 is for the most part independent of Mark. Possibly, 
or even probably, the great insertion is wholly independent of 
Mark, for even in the thirty-five verses which are more or less 
parallel to some of the contents of Mark it is quite possible 
that Luke got his material from some other source, See Sir 
John Hawkins in Studies in the Synoptic Problem, pp. 29—74. 


CHAPTER IV 
Prack, Timz, AND LANGUAGE 


Almost all early writers—Papias, Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Jerome—either state or imply 
that St Mark wrote his Gospel in Rome. Chrysostom is alone 
in saying that Mark put together his Gospel in Egypt at the 
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request of his disciples ; but it is incredible that on such a point 
he was better informed than Clement and Origen. If the 
Alexandrians could with any probability have claimed the Gospel 
as having.been written in and for their Church, they would have 
done so, Other possibilities do not merit discussion. In the 
Gospel itself there are a few features which harmonize with 
the tradition that it was written in Rome, primarily for Roman 
readers, and there is nothing which militates against this. What 
are called the “ Latinisms of Mark” are a slight confirmation of 
this; but they are not numerous, and they are such as were 
being adopted in various parts of the Roman Empire by such as 
spoke and wrote Greek. The mention of Rufus (see on xv. 21) 
may be a more substantial confirmation. That the Evangelist 
began his Gospel in Rome, and probably wrote the whole of it 
there, is the most tenable theory. It is just possible that the 
abrupt conclusion at xvi. 8 is due to his being obliged to fly, 
leaving his MS. unfinished. 

We may safely set aside the theory that St Mark wrote his 
Gospel about a.D. 43 at the dictation, or under the personal 
supervision, of St Peter. This theory is based upon the state- 
ment of Eusebius (H. ZH. ii. 14) and Jerome (De Vir. dil.) that 
Peter came to Rome early in the reign of Claudius; whence 
comes the famous tradition that he was Bishop of Rome for 
twenty-five years. This statement, and with it the supposition 
that “interpreter of Peter” means “writer of a Gospel for Peter,” 
may be treated as untenable. That either Peter or Mark was 
in Rome at this early date is incredible. St Paul, writing to 
the Romans A.D. 58, declares Rome to be virgin soil for Apostolic 
ministrations, and it was probably not till five years later that 
St Peter reached Rome and was there joined by Mark. As 
stated above, it is safest to abide by the express statement of 
Irenaeus that Mark wrote his Gospel after both St Peter and 
St Paul were dead. That means not earlier than a.p. 65, for 
Nero’s persecution did not begin until the second half of 64, and 
perhaps both Apostles were not dead until 67. The Gospel itself, 
especially ch. xiii., indicates that it was written before a.p. 70, 
for there is no hint that Jerusalem had been destroyed in 
accordance with Christ’s prediction, while there is a hint that 
an enemy is close to it (xiii. 14), .D. 65—70 would seem to be 
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the time of composition, and nearer to 70 than to 65. See on 
xiii. 14. Allen and Grensted (Int. to V.T7. pp. 8, 13) favour the 
early date. 

The question of language is simple. Assuming, as we have 
a right to assume from the evidence which exists, that the 
Second Gospel was written in Rome and primarily for Roman 
believers, we may be sure that it was written, as we possess it, 
in Greek, and that our Gospel is not a translation from an 
Aramaic original. St Paul wrote to Roman Christians in Greek; 
Clement writing in the name of Roman Christians wrote in 
Greek ; and the early Roman liturgy was in Greek. That Mark 
wrote for Gentile Christians is evident; for (1) he only once 
quotes the O. T.; (2) explains Jewish usages (vii. 3), regulations 
(xiv. 12), and technical terms (ix. 43, xv. 42); and (3) translates 
the expressions which he sometimes gives in the original Ara- 
maic (iii. 17, vii. 11, x. 46, xiv. 36, xv. 34). What use would an 
Aramaic Gospel be to Gentile Christians? Again, if Mark 
wrote in Aramaic, and our Gospel is a translation, why did 
the translator sometimes preserve the Aramaic in Greek letters 
and add a translation? This last argument is not a strong one, 
for the freaks of translators are endless, but other arguments 
are strong. The book nowhere reads like a translation. The 
writer has his own characteristic way of expressing things, and 
these characteristics appear again and again throughout. The 
intelligent use of tenses and prepositions, and the general freedom 
of narration, are decided marks of originality ; and Wellhausen 
remarks that it is impossible, with any confidence, to re-translate 
Mark into Aramaic. We may translate, but we cannot feel 
sure that. we are restoring the original language. Mark knew 
both Aramaic and Greek, and in writing his Gospel he used 
material which came to him in Aramaic ; but what he writes 
comes from his pen in easy, and sometimes rather slipshod, 
conversational Greek. As Jiilicher says, “the suggestion that 
there is an original Hebrew or Aramaic document at the bottom 
of our Gospel is conspicuously ill-judged. No translator could have 
created the originality of language shown by Mark” (Introd. to 
NV. T. p. 322). And it is certain that the Mark which Matthew 
and Luke used was in Greek. That either or both of them had 
an Aramaic Mark and translated it, is incredible. Such frequent 
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and striking coincidences in wording as exist could not have 
come into existence if either of them had been an independent 
translator. Z 

It is true that in Mark’s Greek there are more traces of 
Semitic idioms than even in Matthew or John; eg. dvo dve 
(vi. 7), cupmdova cupmdoia and mpacial mpacrai (vii. 39, 40), the 
oath formula with ¢i (viii. 12), the pleonastic airod, airs, &c. 
(i. 7, vii. 25), and the use of cai rather than dAAd in cases of 
contrast (vi. 19, xii. 12). See on i. 9. But these features are 
sufficiently accounted for by the fact that he spoke both Aramaic 
and Greek, and that in writing he often translated Aramaic oral 
tradition, and possibly Aramaic notes, into Greek. See on the 
one side Allen, Lxpository Times, 1902, xiii. pp. 328 f., and on 
the other, Lagrange, S. Mare, pp. Ixxxii f. 

For reasons already stated, the “ Latinisms” in the Gospel are 
insufficient to show that St Mark knew Latin, or to give any 
support to the marginal note contained in two Syriac Versions 
that he preached in Rome in Latin. The theory that he wrote 
his Gospel in Latin need be no more than mentioned. The 
Latinisms are chiefly these: xkevtupiay (xv. 39, 44, 45), knvoos 
(xii. 14), Earns (vii. 4, 8), omexovAdrwp (vi. 27), ppayedAdCo 
(xv. 15). More remarkable are the two cases in which Mark 
explains Greek by Latin, Aerra dv0, 6 éorw Kxodpavtns (xii. 42), 
and éo@ ris aidjs, 6 eotw mparapiov (xv. 16). Perhaps cup- 
BotAwov Sddvar (ili. 6), pariopacw airov edaBov (xiv. 65), and 
rotjoat TO ixavov (xv. 16) may be added to the list. 


CHAPTER V 
CHARACTERISTICS IN VOCABULARY AND STYLE 


Those who possess Sir John Hawkins’ Horae Synopticae need 
very little information in addition to what is given there respect- 
ing the characteristic words and phrases in Mark. For the 
use of others some of the more important facts, taken largely 
from those collected by him and those collected by Dr Swete, are 


given here, 
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(1) Of course not all the 80 words which are found in Mark 
and nowhere else in N.T., nor all the 37 words which are 
found in Mark and nowhere else in either N. T. or LXX., are 
characteristic of Mark. Indeed, very few of them are such. 
Adopting the standard suggested by Hawkins, we may count 
as characteristic expressions those which occur at least three times 
in Mark and are either not found at all in Matthew or Luke, 
or are found more often in Mark than in Matthew and Luke 
together. Of such expressions 41 have been collected; but on 
five of these very little stress can be laid, while seven are 
remarkable as being in a high degree characteristic. These 
are : 


€xOapBéona, four times in Mark, and nowhere else. 
mepiBrérropat, Six times in Mark, and nowhere else. 

épxerat, épxovra (hist. pres.), 24 times in Mark, 19 elsewhere. 
evOvs (evOéws), 41 times in Mark, 45 elsewhere. 

6 éorw, six times in Mark, once or twice elsewhere. 

moAAd (adverbial), nine times in Mark, five elsewhere. 
ovy(nréw, Six times in Mark, four elsewhere. 


To these seven must be added the curious combination of the 
aor. dmoxpibeis or -Oévres with the pres. A€éyer Or -ovew, which 
occurs eight times in Mark (iii. 33, viii. 29, ix. 5, 19, x. 24, xi. 22, 
33, xv. 2; cf. vii. 28) and only twice elsewhere (Lk. xiii. 8, xvii. 
37). Cf. Mt. xxv. 40 and Lk. xiii. 25, where we have aor. and fut. 
combined. Apparently dmroxpiGeis is timeless. 

Other words for which Mark seems to show a preference are 
éxrropevouat, émepwrda, npgaro or npavto, mddwv, mpwi, and 
brdyo. 

(2) There are also some expressions, the avoidance of which 
is characteristic of Mark. They are frequent in the other Gospels, 
but Mark seldom or never has them. He never uses xal iSov or 
(in narrative) iSov, or vduos, or the form éoras. While Matthew 
has ropevoua 28 times, Luke 50, Acts 37, John 13, Mark has 
it only once (ix. 30), and there it is a somewhat doubtful reading. 
Ov» is freq. in Matthew and Luke, very freq. in John (194), but 
Mark has it only four times ; and xadé, freq. in Matthew and 
Luke, is rare in both Mark (4) and John (2). 


(3) Among the 80 words, not counting proper names, which 
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are peculiar to Mark in N. T., a considerable number are non- 
classical, Seven are found nowhere else in Greek literature; éx- 
TEPLTTOS, Evvuxa, Emipanto, éemiavyTpexa, Kehadtoo, mpopepivda, 
imepexrepicoas. But none of these are out-of-the-way ex- 
pressions coined for a special purpose. Most of them are quite 
common words with a preposition prefixed, and probably all 
of them were current in the language of the people, although 
only the word without the prefix is current in literature. Mark 
has a fairly extensive vocabulary and can find an unusual 
word when he wants it, yet in ordinary narrative he has no 
great command of language, either as regards variety of words 
or correct constructions. He is like a man who can talk freely 
and with tolerable correctness in a foreign language, but cannot 
‘make a speech or write an essay in it. The word which best 
describes his style is “conversational.” He writes, as people 
often talk even in their own language, without much regard to 
niceties of style, or, in some cases, even of grammar. Mark 
uses the language of common life, rather than that which is 
employed in literature, whether secular or religious. 

Among his colloquial expressions may be reckoned oy:fopévous 
of the opening of the heavens (i. 10), dudiBadAovras without an 
acc. (i. 16), emipdmwre (ii. 21), eoxdrws eyes (Vv. 23), px) mpo- 
pepuypvare (xiii. 11), eis nad eis (xiv. 19), dwéyes (xiv. 41), em 
Badov (xiv. 72). 

(4) Many broken or imperfect constructions are found; see 
notes on i. 27, ii. 22, iii, 16—18, iv. 15, 26, 31, v. 23, vi. 8, 
9 (a glaring Cmacce), vii. 2—5, 11, 19, viii. 2, ix. 20, x. 30, 
xiii. 13, 34, 


(5) Combinations of participles are very common, often in 
pairs, and sometimes in triplets: i. 15, 26, 31, 41, ii. 6, iii. 5, 
31, iv. 8, v. 25—27 (seven participles in three verses), 30, 33, 
vi. 2, viii. 11, x. 17, 50, xii. 28, xiii. 34, xiv. 23, 67, xv. 21, 36, 43. 

(6) Repetition of the negative is often found in Greek litera- 
ture, but Mark is specially fond of it. We sometimes find that, 
where Mark repeats the negative, Matthew in the parallel passage 
does not. Repetition occurs with pn (i. 44, ii. 2, ili. 10, xi, 14), 
but far more often with ov (iii. 27, v. 3, 37, vi. 5, vii. 12, ix. 8, 
xi. 2, xii. 34, xiv. 25, 60, 61, xv. 45, xvi. 8). 
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(7) The frequency of the historic present in Mark is often 
noticed ; but it is nearly as common (allowing for the different 
length of the Gospels) in John. Hawkins gives Mark 151, 
Matthew 78, Luke 4 or 6, John 162. The vividness which the 
historic present gives in Mark and John is produced in Matthew 
and Luke to a large extent by the use of idov, which neither 
Mark nor John employs in narratives. The most common 
instance of the historic present in Mark is Aéyet or Aéyouow. 
Matthew and Luke, in the parallel passages, generally either 
omit the verb or substitute an aorist. Thus, where Mark has 
éyer (ii. 5, 8, 17, 25, iii, 4, 34, viii, 29, ix. 5, 19, x. 23, 27, 
42, xiv. 18), Matthew and Luke have ciev, or in a few cases 
én. 

(8) In Mark’s own narrative asyndeton is rare (ix. 38, x. 27, 
28, 29, xii. 24, and a few other places), but it is very frequent in 
his terse and vigorous reports of sayings (i. 27, v. 39, viii. 15, 
x. 14, 24, 25, xii. 9, 10, 17, 20, 23, 27, 37, xiii. 6, 7, 8, 9, xiv. 6, 
xvi. 6). In nearly all these cases there is a connecting particle 
(kai, or yap, or Sé, or ody) in the parallel passages in Matthew 
and Luke ; and scribes have often inserted a connecting particle 
in inferior texts of Mark. In the true text of Mark ody is very 
rare. 


(9) Mark greatly prefers cai to dé, but in a number of cases 
scribes have changed xai to d¢ (i, 14, 28, ii. 5, ix. 9, x. 42, xi. 48, 
xii. 3, 14, xiii. 11, 12, xv. 33). Of 88 sections in Mark, 80 begin 
with «ai and only six have $€ in the second place. Hawkins 
estimates that 5€ occurs 156 times in Mark, 496 in Matthew, 
508 in Luke. 


(10) A somewhat superfluous fulness of expression is a constant 
feature in Mark’s colloquial style ; i. 16, 32, 42, ii, 20, 23, 25, iii. 
26, 27, iv. 2, 39, v. 15, vi. 4, 25, vii. 18, 20, 21, 23, viii. 17, 28, 
ix. 2, 3, x. 22, 30, xi. 4, xii, 14, 44, xiii. 19, 20, 29, 34, xiv. 15, 43, 
58, 61, 68, xv. 1, 26, xvi. 2. Some of these may be Semitic. 
Matthew and Luke evidently noticed this feature, for they often 
omit what is superfluous when they reproduce Mark’s expression, 
and cases are pointed out in the notes in which each of them 
takes a different portion of Mark’s complete statement. 

With this trait may be connected such pleonastic expressions 
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as dd paxpodev, which is rare elsewhere, but freq. in Mark 
(v. 6, viii. 3, xi. 13, xiv. 54, xv. 40), and é« mavduOev, Mark only 
(ix. 21). 

(11) The imperf. tense is much used by Mark, and “it conveys 
the impression of an eye-witness describing events which passed 
under his own eye; e.g. v. 18, vii. 17, x. 17, xii. 41, xiv. 55” 
(Swete). Moreover, Mark regards conversation as a process, 
and therefore he often uses €Aeyey or éA\eyov, where what is 
said is neither interrupted nor repeated, and where efey or 
eimav (which Matthew often substitutes) would have been quite 
as exact. In other respects he handles his tenses with ease 
and accuracy, interchanging pres., imperf., perf., and aor. quite 
correctly according to the shade of meaning to be expressed ; 
e.g. i. 30, 31, 35, ii. 2, 13, iii, 1, 2, 10, 11, 21, iv. 8, v. 24, vi. 41, 
56, vii. 26, 35, 36, viii. 25, ix. 15, xii. 41, xv. 44. 

(12) Mark is rather fond of diminutives, but there is only one 
that he alone uses among N. T. writers: @vyarpuoy (v. 23, vii. 25). 
Other instances are—xopdowyv, Mark five times, Matthew three ; 
kuvdpiov, Mark two, Matthew two; madioxn, Mark two, Matthew 
one, Luke two, John one; ix@vduv, Mark one, Matthew one ; 
yixiov, Mark one, Matthew one ; érdpiv, Mark one, John one; 
BiBriov, Mark one, Matthew one, Luke two, John two, &c.; 
madiov freq. in Mark, Matthew, Luke, rare in John. On the 
other hand, there are several diminutives which are used by one 
or more of the other Evangelists, but are not used by Mark: . 
KAwidiov, Texviov, dvdpiov, madapioy, wriov, and (in Acts) KA 
vdpwov. 

(13) We may attribute it to Mark’s want of literary skill that 
he employs the same framework for different narratives. In the 
case of very similar events, such as the feeding of the 5000 
(vi. 34—44) and the feeding of the 4000 (viii. 1—9), this might 
occur in any writer. But Mark exhibits a striking parallelism in 
recording the healings of the deaf stammerer (vii. 32—34) and 
of the blind man at Bethsaida (viii. 22—26), which are among 
the chief passages peculiar to Mark; and even in recording 
miracles so different as the cure of a demoniac at Capernaum 
(i. 25, 27) and the calming of the storm on the Lake (iv. 39, 41). 
Compare also the narrative of Christ sending two disciples to 
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fetch the colt (xi. 1—6) with that of His sending two to prepare 
the Paschal Supper (xiv. 13—16); also the narrative of His 
preaching at Capernaum and its effects (i. 21, 22, 27) with that 
of His preaching at Nazareth and its effects (vi. 1, 2). In such 
cases we do not need the suggestion that the second narrative 
has been inserted by a later writer who has imitated the work of 
the original Evangelists. Such repetitions are common in the 
simpler forms of literature, e.g. in Homer and in folklore. Com- 
pare Job i, 6—12 with Job ii, 1—6, and the reports of the 
different messengers, Job i. 14—19. 

Mark not only repeats the framework of his narratives, he 
repeats also the grouping of his narratives; thus viii. 1—26 
follows the grouping in vi. 30—vii. 37. In each section there is 
a voyage on the Lake, a feeding of a multitude, and a healing by 
means of spittle and touch. 

Mark also repeats the same word when it suits his purpose. 
He has a favourite word for multitude, crowd, populace, people ; 
and he does not even vary it, as Matthew and Luke do, with an 
occasional plural. With one exception (x. 1), it is always 6yos 
(37 times). In this he resembles John. Aads, freq. in Matthew, 
Luke, and Acts, occurs in Mark only once in a remark of the 
hierarchy (xiv. 2) and once in a quotation (vii. 6); never in 
Mark’s own narrative (not xi. 32). Ajos is used in Acts, but 
nowhere in the Gospels. IAjé@os, so freq. in Luke and Acts, 
occurs twice in Mark (iii. 7, 8). 

(14) When we come to more general characteristics, we may 
say, with Bruce, that the leading one is realism, by which is 
meant the unreserved manner in which Mark gives us pictures 
of Christ and His disciples. He is not reticent; what he has 
been told he retells without scruple. He neither omits startling 
facts, nor does he shrink from startling ways of telling them. 
“The Spirit driveth Him forth” (i. 12); the cleansed leper dis- 
obeyed Him (i. 45); “I came not to call the righteous” (ii. 17) ; 
“The Sabbath was made for man” (ii. 27); “He looked round 
about on them with anger, being grieved” (iii. 5); “guilty of an 
eternal sin” (iii, 29); “he that hath not, from him shall be 
taken away even that which he hath” (iv. 25); “ He could there 
do no mighty work, save &c.” (vi. 5); ‘“‘He marvelled because of 
their unbelief” (vi. 6); the Apostles’ “heart was hardened” 
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(vi. 52); “whatsoever goeth into the man cannot defile him” 
(vii. 18); “He could not bé hid” (vii. 24); the healed deaf- 
stammerer disobeyed Him (vii. 36); the Apostles “understood 
not the saying and were afraid to ask Him” (ix. 32); “ Why 
callest thou Me good ? none is good save one, even God ” (x. 18). 
While the other Evangelists give us, to a large extent, what the 
Christians of the Apostolic age believed about Christ, Mark 
gives us what Peter and others remembered about Him. In 
Mark “we get nearest to the true human personality of Jesus in 
all its originality and power. And the character of Jesus loses 
nothing by the realistic presentation. Nothing is told that 
needed to be hid. The homeliest facts only increase our in- 
terest and admiration” (Expository Greek Testament, I. p. 33). 


CHAPTER VI 
LireRARY History 


The early history of St Mark’s Gospel is curious. That the 
Gospel which bears his name was written by him was never 
doubted from the time when it was first published, and we need 
have no doubt about the fact now. No rival claimant has ever 
existed. No good reason for assigning the Gospel to Mark can be 
suggested, except the fact that he wrote it. If a distinguished 
name was wanted for an anonymous writing of this character, 
Peter’s name would be the obvious one to select. In the 
Apostolic age Mark is a person of quite secondary importance, 
and, if he had not written a Gospel, he would have remained as 
undistinguished as Silas. His two claims to distinction are his 
having written the earliest of the four Gospels which were 
accepted by the whole Church, and his having the honour of 
both assisting and being assisted by the chief of the Apostles. 
He helped St Peter in supplying an oral Gospel, and St Peter 
helped him in supplying a written one. Yet the abiding monu- 
ment of their mutual service did not meet with much recog- 
nition in the Church. Neither its being first in the field, nor 
its known connexion with St Peter, secured its supremacy. Its 
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authority was admitted wherever it was known ; but, before it 
became widely known, it was superseded by Gospels which 
answered, much better than it could do, the cravings and needs 
of Christians. The unique merits of St Mark’s work could not 
be appreciated until all four Gospels had been placed under the 
searchlight of modern criticism. 

Among the Apostolic Fathers, Hermas is the only one who 
gives anything like clear evidence of being acquainted with 
Mark. The Pastor of Hermas may be dated ¢. a.p. 155, and 
by that time all four Gospels were recognized as being authori- 
tative and having unique authority. Twenty-five years later we 
have Irenaeus treating the number four as not only appropriate 
but necessary; there must be four Gospels, neither more nor 
less. Evidently Irenaeus had never known a time when the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John were not generally 
accepted. That carries us back beyond the probable date of 
Hermas. 

Within ten years of the publication of St Mark’s Gospel, that 
which bears the name of St Matthew was given to the world ; 
and within twenty years that which rightly bears the name of 
St Luke was published. The result was comparative neglect of 
Mark. The Gospel acc. to St Matthew quickly drove Mark 
almost into oblivion ; and the neglect of Mark became still more 
complete after St Luke’s Gospel appeared. Although Luke did 
not attain to the popularity which Matthew enjoyed, yet it at 
once became far more popular than Mark. That Matthew and 
Luke should be preferred to Mark was inevitable. They con- 
tained nearly everything that Mark contained, with a great deal 
more; and what they added to Mark was just what was most 
precious, viz. records of what the Lord had said. That Matthew 
should be preferred to either Mark or Luke was also in- 
evitable, for it was believed to have been written by an Apostle, 
whereas it was known that St Mark and St Luke were not 
Apostles. 

The depreciation of Mark seems to have arisen early. Papias 
(see p. xvi) is evidently answering objections. He quotes the 
high authority of the Presbyter John in answer to criticisms 
that had been passed on Mark, viz. that he was wanting in 
fullness and accuracy. The mistaken view that Mark is a mere 
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abbreviation of Matthew seems to have arisen early; and when 
this error received the weighty sanction of Augustine, it was 
adopted without question. This of course helped to throw Mark 
into the background, for of what value was a greatly abbreviated 
copy of Matthew, when the complete Gospel was to be obtained as 
easily? Indeed, more easily; for copies of Matthew were more 
numerous than copies of Mark. Evidence of the preference for 
Matthew is abundant. One has only to look at the number of 
references to Matthew in any early writer and compare it with the 
references to Mark, and even with those to Luke, to see how much 
more frequently Matthew is quoted. Tertullian is a partial ex- 
ception with regard to Luke. In his treatise against Marcion he goes 
through Luke almost verse by verse, and therefore in his writings 
the references to Luke slightly exceed the references to Matthew. 
But his references to Mark are only about a tenth of his re- 
ferences to either Matthew or Luke. It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that at one time Mark was in danger of being lost as 
completely as that other document which was used by both 
Matthew and Luke side by side with Mark, the document which 
is now called Q. That was regarded as valueless after its 
contents had become embedded in Matthew and Luke, and no 
copy of it survives. Not even the fact, if it be a fact, that it was 
written by the Apostle Matthew saved it from perishing of 
neglect. And we may suppose that it was mainly because Mark 
was believed to be in substance the Gospel according to St Peter, 
that Mark did not suffer the same fate. It is not an unreason- 
able conjecture that St Mark’s autograph was preserved with so 
little care that it lost its last portion, and hence the abrupt 
termination at xvi. 8. 

In different MSS. and catalogues the order in which the four 
Gospels are placed varies considerably. The common order is 
probably meant to be chronological, for it was believed that 
Matthew was written first. Irenaeus states this erroneous 
opinion as a fact. Often in lists the two Gospels which were 
attributed to Apostles were placed first, either Matthew, John, 
or John, Matthew; and after them were placed those which 
were not written by Apostles, Mark, Luke, or Luke, Mark. 
But in no arrangement is Mark ever placed. first in the 


quaternion. 
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Another fact seems to show that Mark appeared to the 
primitive Church to be not only a defective, but also a per- 
plexing Gospel; and a perplexing book is not likely to be 
popular. Christian students seem to have found a difficulty 
in deciding as to the distinctive character of St Mark’s Gospel. 
Irenaeus and other writers make the four Cherubim in Ezek. 
i. 5—10, and the four Living Creatures in Rey. iv. 6—8, symbols 
of the four Gospels, but they do not always agree as to which 
Living Creature is the best representative of the respective 
Evangelists. The Man is generally assigned to Matthew, the 
Ox to Luke, and the Eagle to John, while the assignment of the 
Lion varies. But every one of the four symbols is by one writer 
or another assigned to Mark. Evidently there was something 
puzzling in the simplicity and objectivity of his Gospel, for no 
symbol seemed quite clearly to represent it to the exclusion of 
any other symbol. Its inestimable value as contemporary 
evidence, free from speculative or doctrinal colouring, was not 
understood. While the refusal to put it in its proper place 
as first among the four Gospels is intelligible, perhaps the 
giving to it each of the evangelical emblems in turn may be 
justified. It is in this primitive record that the elements of 
what each of these emblems represents can be found. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE INTEGRITY OF THE GOSPEL 


This question is simply the question of the genuineness of the 
alternative endings. That from i. 1 to xvi. 8 we have the Gospel 
almost as the Evangelist wrote it, need not be doubted. Here 
and there a doubt may reasonably be raised as to the genuineness 
of a few words, and these cases are pointed out in the critical 
notes ; but, as has been stated in Ch. m1. of this Introduction, we 
have no sufficient grounds for supposing that considerable 
additions to the original Gospel have been made by subsequent 
editors. In discussing the integrity of our Gospel acc. to St 
Mark we may confine ourselves to the last twelve verses found 
in our Bibles (xvi. 9—20) and to the much shorter duplicate 
found in four uncial MSS., two of which are mere fragments. 
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That neither of these endings is part of the original Gospel is 
one of those sure results of modern criticism which ought no 
longer to need to be proved. Few who have even a moderate 
acquaintance with the subject would care to maintain the text 
about the Three Heavenly Witnesses, or the paragraph about the 
Woman taken in Adultery, or the words about the Angel 
troubling the water at the pool of Bethesda, as genuine portions 
of the writings in which they are found ; and the same ought to 
be true of the existing endings of Mark. It is true of the shorter 
ending, for no one defends that as even possibly genuine ; and 
we may hope that the time is near when it will be equally true 
of the longer and much more familiar ending. 

The shorter ending may be dismissed with few words. It is 
found in Fragm. Sinaiticum (7th cent.), Fragm. Parisiense (8th 
cent.), Codex Regius, L (8th cent.), and Codex Athous Laurae, ¥ 
(8th or 9th cent.). In all four MSS. it is given not as a substitute 
for the familiar ending, but as an alternative to it, and in front 
of it, between xvi. 8 and xvi. 9. The archetype of the first three 
of these MSS. evidently ended at xvi. 8 with the words éehoBodvro 
yap, for in each MS. there is a break and a few words are inserted 
between v. 8 and v. 9. This shows that the scribes knew of the 
two endings and thought both of them worth preserving ; also 
that they thought the shorter ending preferable to the longer 
one, which is not surprising, for the shorter fits the rough edge 
of v. 8, whereas the longer one does not. In ¥ there is no break 
after v. 8, and it was probably copied from a MS. which had the 
shorter ending only. The Old Latin k (Bobiensis) is the only 
witness which has the shorter ending as the only ending to Mark. 
In all four of the Greek MSS. there is a note separating the 
shorter from the longer ending; but in several MSS. of the 
Ethiopic Version the shorter is found between v. 8 and »v. 9, 
without any separation. It is also found in the margin of one 
cursive (274), of Syr.-Hark., and of two MSS. of the Memphitic 
or Bohairic Version. 

According to the best attested text the wording runs thus : 

Ildvra d5€ ra mapnyyeApeva Tois wept Tov Ietpov cuvtépas €ény- 
yetav. Mera d€ raira Kai aitds 6 “Incods dd avarodjs Kal axpr 
dicews eEamécreiiey Oe adtadv TO iepdv Kal GpOaprov Kypuypa ris 
aiwviov cwrnpias. 
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“ And they reported briefly to Peter and his friends all the 
things they were charged to tell. And after these things Jesus 
Himself sent forth through them from the East even to the West 
the holy and incorruptible message of eternal salvation.” 

This was evidently written as an ending, to finish the un- 
finished Gospel. Some scribe, feeling that épo8odvro yap was 
intolerably abrupt as a last word, and that readers ought to be 
told that the women obeyed the Angel’s command, added these 
few lines. It has little resemblance to anything in N.T., but the 
preface to Luke may be compared, ze. the next four verses in the 
Bible. It is not certain that rots wepi tov Iérpov means more 
than Peter. In late Greek oi repi rwwa may mean simply the 
man himself. 

For Fragm. Sinaiticum, see Biblical Fragments edited by J. R. 
Harris; for Fragm. Parisiense, Amélineau, Notices et Extraits; 
for Cod. L, see the facsimile in Burgon, Last Twelve Verses, p. 112 ; 
for Cod. ¥ see Gregory, Prolegomena, p. 445 ; for the Memphitic, 
Sanday, Appendices ad NV.T., p. 187. Swete gives the text of the 
four Greek MSS. in full. 

The longer ending, as we have it in our Bibles, requires a 
longer discussion, because the strength of the case against the 
genuineness of the familiar words is still very imperfectly known, 
and because the other side has been fiercely defended by Burgon, 
and is still upheld as correct by Scrivener-Miller, Belser, and 
some others. It is perhaps worth while to state at the outset 
the judgment of some leading scholars. Tischendorf expunges: 
the passage altogether. Alford, Tregelles, and Westcott and 
Hort emphatically reject it, separating it from the true text of 
the Gospel, with or without strong brackets as a mark of 
spuriousness. Lightfoot (On Revision, p. 28) discards it and 
thinks that placing it in brackets is the best way to treat it. 
Bruce, Credner, Ewald, Fritzsche, Keim, G. Milligan, Nestle, 
Schaff, B. Weiss, J. Weiss, A. Wright, and others, decide against 
it. Gould (p. 302), after summarizing the external evidence 
against the genuineness, says “But the internal evidence 
is much stronger than the external, proving conclusively that 
these verses could not have been written by Mark.” Moffatt 
(Introd. to the Lit. of N.T. p. 240) considers that we have “ over- 
whelming proof from textual criticism, stylistic considerations, 
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and internal contents, that this condensed and secondary fragment 
was not the Marcan conclusion.” Jiilicher (Jntrod. to V.T. p. 328) 
says that the “only passage in the existing text of Mark that we 
must unconditionally reject is xvi. 9—20.” So also Warfield 
(Textual Criticism, p. 203): “The combined force of external 
and internal evidence excludes this section from a place in 
Mark’s Gospel quite independently of the critic’s ability to account 
for the unfinished look of Mark’s Gospel as it is left, or for the 
origin of the section itself.” Swete (p. cxiii): ““When we add to 
these defects in the external evidence the internal characteristics 
which distinguish these verses from the rest of the Gospel, it is 
impossible to resist the conclusion that they belong to another 
work, whether that of Aristion or of some unknown writer of the 
first century.” Zahn (Introd. to N.T. 1. 467) calls the decision 
against the genuineness of the verses “one of the most certain of 
critical conclusions.” To these must be added those scholars 
who have adopted the conjecture of F. C. Conybeare, based on a 
statement in an Armenian MS. of 4.p. 986, that these twelve 
verses were written by Aristion, who is mentioned by Papias as 
one of the disciples of the Lord. In this he has been followed by 
Chapman, Eck, Harnack, Lisco, Mader, Rohrbach, and Sanday. 
When we examine the external evidence, the question seems 
at once to be decided in favour of the disputed twelve verses. 
With the exception of the four MSS. already mentioned which 
have the shorter ending between v. 8 and v. 9, and two other 
uncial MSS. which end at éeoSoivro ydp, the longer ending 
follows v. 8, without a break, in every known Greek MS. It is 
also found in seven representatives of the Old Latin (c ffg1noq), 
in Syr.-Cur., in the Memphitic and. the Gothic. Finally, the 
earliest Christian writings which exhibit clear evidence of the 
influence of Mark exhibit evidence that these verses were accepted 
as belonging to the Gospel. Irenaeus (III. x. 6) expressly quotes 
v. 19 as being found at the end of Mark. “In fine autem evangelii 
ait Marcus; Et quidem Dominus Jesus, postquam locutus est 
eis, receptus est in caelos, et sedet ad dexteram Dei”; which 
Irenaeus regards as a fulfilment of Ps. cx. 1. This external testi- 
mony to the genuineness of the twelve verses seems to be not 
only conclusive, but superabundant. On the strength of this 
evidence the passage has been defended by Bleek, Burgon, Cook, 
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De Wette, Eichhorn, Lange, E. Miller, McClellan, Morison, Ols- 
hansen, Salmon, Scrivener, Wordsworth, and others. 

And yet even this strong documentary evidence is very seriously 
shaken when we notice that the two uncial MSS. which end at 
€poBoivro ydp are by far the best that we possess, the Vaticanus 
(B) and the Sinaiticus (&). When they agree, they are rarely 
wrong, and when they agree and are supported by other good 
witnesses, they are very rarely wrong. Here they are supported 
by Syr.-Sin., by the oldest MSS. of the Armenian and Ethiopic 
Versions, and by all the witnesses mentioned above which either 
place the shorter ending between ée@ofodvro yap and the longer 
ending, or (as k) omit the longer ending altogether. Eusebius 
(Ad Marinum) says that the longer ending was not in the ‘‘accurate 
copies,” which ended at époSodvro yap: “For at this point the 
end of the Gospel according to Mark is determined in nearly all 
the copies of the Gospel according to Mark; whereas what follows, 
being but scantily current, in some but not in all (copies), will be 
redundant, and especially if it should contain a contradiction to 
the testimony of the other Evangelists.” There is reason for 
suspecting that Eusebius is here reproducing some earlier writer, 
probably Origen, and in that case his evidence is greatly increased 
in weight. It is quite certain that this statement of Eusebius, 
whether borrowed or not, is reproduced almost word for word by 
Jerome in his letter to Hedibia (Zp. 120), written at Bethlehem 
A.D. 406 or 407. In it he says that “nearly all Greek MSS. have 
not got this passage”; and he would hardly have reproduced this 
statement of Eusebius without comment, if his own experience 
had shown him that nearly all Greek MSS. had the passage. 
It is also the fact that Victar of Antioch ends his commentary at 
xvi. 8. On all the weighty matter contained in wv, 9—20 Victor 
is entirely silent ; vv. 9—20 must have been absent from his copy 
of the Gospel” (WH. App. p. 34). 

There is also the argument of silence, which needs to be 
carefully handled, for in some cases the silence may be accidental, 
owing to the loss of writings in which the passage was handled, 
or owing to the fact that the writer never had occasion to make 
use of the passage. Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Athanasius, 
Basil, both Gregorys, both Cyrils, and Theodoret, in no writing 
quote these verses, although some of them must have known of 
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their existence. Cyril of Jerusalem (c. a.D. 350), when lecturing 
on the session at the right hand of the Father, quotes eleven 
passages from N.T., but does not quote xvi. 19. Among the early 
Latin Fathers, Tertullian and Cyprian exhibit no knowledge of 
these verses, and the same is true of Lucifer and Hilary. 

But if the strong external evidence which favours the twelve 
verses is shaken by other documentary evidence, which tells 
heavily against them, it is completely shattered by the internal 
evidence, which by itself would be decisive. 

The twelve verses not only do not belong to Mark, they quite 
clearly belong to some other document. While Mark has no 
proper ending, these verses have no proper beginning. They 
imply that something has preceded, and that something is not 
found in Mk xvi. 1—8 or anywhere else in the Gospel; ’Avaoras 
épavn implies that “Jesus” has immediately preceded ; but in v. 8 
He is not mentioned. On the other hand, in the narrative im- 
mediately preceding the twelve verses, Mary Magdalen is 
mentioned three times (xv. 40, 47, xvi. 1) as a well-known person, 
yet in the first of these verses she is named as a new personage 
who needs to be described as one ‘from whom He had cast out 
seven deyils.’ 

Not only does v. 9 not fit on to v. 8, but the texture of what 
follows is quite different from the texture of what precedes. A 
piece torn from a bit of satin is appended to the torn end of a roll 
of homespun. Instead of short paragraphs linked quite simply 
by «ai, we have a carefully arranged series of statements, each 
with its proper introductory expression, pera 6€ ratra, vorepoy b¢€ 
—é pév ody, éxeivor dé. Other expressions, utterly unlike Mark, 
are pointed out in the notes, and some are not found elsewhere 
in N.T. “Both sides of the juncture alike cry out against the 
possibility of an original continuity” (WH. App. p. 51). 

These considerations and conclusions remain unshaken by the 
interesting numerical facts pointed out by Professor Albert C. 
Clark in his Essay on The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts 
(Oxford, 1914). They show that the twelve verses were appended 
as a conclusion to the unfinished Second Gospel, without the 
shorter ending between them and v. 8, at a very early date; but 
they prove nothing as to the genuineness of either ending. 

This result does not imply that the verses are devoid of authority. 
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They do not at all resemble the shorter conclusion in being 
evidently the composition of some scribe who desired to give a 
better conclusion to the Gospel. They were added to the Gospel 
so early as an appendix, that their composition as an independent 
document must have been very early indeed ; and they probably 
embody primitive traditions, some of which may be Apostolic. 
The name of the writer of them is given in an Armenian MS. of 
the Gospels, discovered by F. C. Conybeare in the Patriarchal 
Library at Edschmiatzin in November 1891. The MS. is dated 
A.D. 986, and these twelve verses are preceded by a note in the 
handwriting of the writer of the MS., “Of the presbyter Ariston.” 
It is thought that the note may be correct, and that the presbyter 
in question is the same as Aristion, whom Papias mentions as 
a disciple of the Lord. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Tue Text oF THE GosPEL 


The authorities for the text are various and abundant. They 
are classified under three main heads: (1) Greek MSS., (2) Ancient 
Versions, (3) Quotations from the Fathers and other writers. In 
each of these three classes, the earlier witnesses are, as a rule, more 
valuable than the later ones. But this rule is liable to consider- 
able modification in particular cases. A MS. of the 8th or 9th 
century may be more important than one of the 6th or 7th 
because it has been copied from a MS. with a better text. The 
value of a version depends less upon the date at which it was 
made than upon the type of text from which it was taken. 
Similarly, quotations from the writings of a Father who exercised 
discrimination as to the MSS. which he used, e.g. Origen, Eusebius, 
and Jerome, are more valuable than quotations from earlier 
writers who exhibit no such care. With regard to this third kind of 
evidence another consideration has to be weighed. Unless there 
is a critical edition of the Father whose quotation of Scripture 
is quoted, we cannot rely upon the wording of the quotation. 
Scribes in copying the writings of the Fathers freely altered the 
wording of quotations, whenever it differed from the wording 
with which they were familiar ; and they put into the copies which 
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they made the readings which were current instead of those 
actually used by the Father whose works they were copying. In 
some cases the comment made by the Father shows the reading 
which he knew, and perhaps had adopted in preference to some 
other reading which he knew, but such cases are exceptional. In 
other cases a quotation of a Father which agrees with the ordinary 
text is of much less weight than one which differs from it. 
Again, the Fathers generally quoted from memory, the process 
of consulting a MS. being difficult, and the same text is some- 
times quoted by a writer in more than one form. It is only 
when a Father quotes a long passage, which must have been 
copied from a MS., that we can put much confidence in the 
wording. Once more, in the Gospels the Fathers sometimes 
used, not a MS. of any one Gospel, but a harmony of all four, 
and then the wording of different Gospels becomes mixed, and 
what the writer quotes as Matthew is really a blend of two or 
three Gospels. Nevertheless, in spite of these drawbacks, 
quotations from the Fathers are of great value, especially in 
determining the place in which a certain type of text prevailed ; 
e.g. readings found chiefly in Tertullian and Cyprian tell us of 
a text which prevailed in Africa; readings found chiefly in 
Clement, Origen, and Cyril tell us of a text which prevailed in 
Alexandria, and that text is still a difficult problem. There is 
no pure Alexandrian text ; it is mixed with elements which are 
called “Neutral,” because they belong to no one locality more 
than another, and therefore seem to be nearest to the readings of 
the autographs. Its chief representatives are & and B, with the 
Memphitic or Bohairic Version and many quotations in Origen. 
L is perhaps the chief representative of the Alexandrian elements 
which are not Neutral. To L may be added C and many 
quotations in Origen. But the text which rivals the Neutral in 
claiming to be nearest to the autographs is that which is called 
“Western,” because it came to prevail chiefly in Latin writers in 
the West, but the name is unsatisfactory, for some of its early 
representatives do not belong to the West. These are D, Old 
Syriac and Old Latin, and quotations in Irenaeus, Tertullian and 
Cyprian. It remains very doubtful whether the text which is 
supported by these authorities is really nearer to the autographs 
than that which is supported by 8B, Memph. and Orig. 
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The Greek MSS. 


These are divided into two classes, Uncials or Majuscules, and 
Cursives or Minuscules. Uncials are written in capital letters, 
and each letter is separate, but the words, as a rule, are not 
separate. Cursives are written in a running hand, the words 
separate, but the letters in each word connected as in modern 
writing. The common idea that, after some centuries of uncial 
writing, cursive writing gradually supplanted it, is only partly 
true. From very early times there was cursive writing, but it 
was not used for literary purposes, and hence was called “private.” 
Books were written and copied in uncial letters ; but for corre- 
spondence, and business or household purposes, a cursive hand 
was used. This, as being so much more convenient, was at last 
used for literary purposes. Hence some prefer to call cursive 
MSS. of Scripture “minuscules,” because “cursive” might mean 
the running private hand which is as old as the earliest MSS. of 
Scripture. There are two or three thousand cursive MSS. of 
different parts of Scripture. Only one of them is quoted in these 
notes, No. 33, which Eichhorn called “the queen of the cursives.” 
It is of the 9th cent. and is at Paris. It has been copied from 
some excellent archetype. 


Uncial MSS. 


The word “uncial” comes from Jerome’s preface to Job, in 
which he condemns the unnecessary size of the letters in some 
MSS. in his time. Books were written wncialibus, ut vulgo aiunt, 
litteris, ‘‘‘in inch-long letters,’ as people say.” Of course “inch- 
long” is popular exaggeration, and hence the qualifying “as people 
say.” ‘The MS. called N has letters over half an inch, and capitals 
over an inch, The history of some of the uncial MSS. is of great 
interest, and in the case of the most important a few facts are 
here stated ; but for the most part it will suffice to give the date 
and the portions of Mark which the MS. contains. 

x. Codex Sinaiticus. 4th cent. Discovered by Tischendorf 
in 1859 at the Monastery of St Katharine on Mount Sinai. 
Now at St Petersburg. The whole Gospel, ending at xvi. 8. 
Photographic facsimile, 1911. 
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A. Codex Alexandrinus. 5th cent. Brought by Cyril Lucar, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, from Alexandria, and afterwards 
presented by him to King Charles I. in 1628. In the British 
Museum. The whole Gospel. Photographic facsimile, 1879. 

B. Codex Vaticanus. 4th cent., but perhaps a little later than 
&. In the Vatican Library almost since its foundation by Pope 
Nicolas V., and one of its greatest treasures. The whole Gospel, 
ending at xvi. 8. Photographic facsimile, 1889. 

C. Codex Ephraemi. 5th cent. A palimpsest: the original 
writing has been partially rubbed out, and the works of Ephraem 
the Syrian have been written over it; but a great deal of the 
original writing has been recovered ; of Mark we have i, 17—vi. 
31, viii. 5—xii. 29, xiii. 19—xvi. 20. In the National Library at 
Paris. 

D. Codex Bezae. 6th cent. Has a Latin translation (d) side 
by side with the Greek text, and the two do not quite always 
agree. Presented by Beza to the University Library of Cambridge 
in 1581. Remarkable for its frequent divergences from other 
texts. Contains Mark, except xvi. 15—20, which has been added 
by a later hand. Photographic facsimile, 1899. 

E. Codex Basiliensis. 8th cent. At Basle, 

F. Codex Boreelianus. Once in the possession of John Boreel. 
9th cent. At Utrecht. Contains Mk i.—41, i, 8—23, ili, 5—xi. 
6, xi. 27—xiv. 54, xv. 6—39, xvi. 19—20. 

G. Codex Seidelianus I. 9th or 10th cent. Contains Mk 
i, 18—xiv. 18, xiv. 25—xvi. 20. 

H. Codex Seidelianus II. 9th or 10th cent. Contains Mk 
i. 1—31, ii. 4—xv. 43, xvi. 14—20. 

K. Codex Cyprius. 9thcent, One of the seven uncials which 
have the Gospels complete, the others being NBMSUQ. At 
Paris. 

L. Codex Regius. 8th cent. An important witness. At 
Paris. Contains Mk i. 1—x. 15, x. 30—xv. 1, xv. 20—xvi. 20, but 
the shorter ending is inserted between xvi. 8 and xvi. 9, showing 
that the scribe preferred it to the longer one. 

M. Codex Campianus. 9th cent. At Paris. Gospels com- 
plete. 

N. Codex Purpureus. 6th cent. Full text in Texts and 
Studies v. No. 4, 1899. Contains Mk v. 20—vii. 4, vii. 20—viii. 
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32, ix. 1—x, 43, xi. 7—xii. 19, xiv. 25—xv. 23, xv. 3342. See 
below on W. 

P. Codex Guelpherbytanus. 6th cent. Contains Mk i. 2— 
11, iti. 5—17, xiv. 13—24, 48—61, xv. 12—37. 

S. Codex Vaticanus. 10th cent. Dated a.p. 949. 

U. Codex Nanianus. 9th or 10th cent. Gospels complete. 

V. Codex Mosquensis. 9th cent. 

X. Codex Monacensis. 10th cent. Contains Mk vi. 47— 
xvi. 20. Many verses in xiv., xv., xvi. are defective. 

I. Codex Oxoniensis. 9th cent. Contains Mark, except iii. 
35—vi. 20. 

A. Codex Sangallensis. 9th or 10th cent. Contains the 
Gospels nearly complete, with an interlinear Latin translation. 
The text of Mark is specially good, agreeing often with CL. At 
St Gall. 

II. Codex Petropolitanus. 9th cent. Gospels almost com- 
plete. Mk xvi. 18—20 is in a later hand. 

=. Codex Rossanensis. 6th cent. Mk xvi. 14—20 is missing. 

®. Codex Beratinus. 6th cent. Contains Mk i. 1—xiv. 62. 

v. Codex Athous Laurae. 8th cent. Like N and 8, it is 
written in silver letters on purple vellum. Contains Mk ix. 5— 
xvi. 20, and, as in L, the shorter ending is inserted between xvi. 8 
and xvi. 9. As in A, the text of Mark is specially good. 

The fragments which contain the shorter ending inserted 
between v, 8 and v. 9 have already been mentioned (p. xliii), 

Fragm. Sinaiticum, 6th cent. Contains Mk xiv. 29—45, xv. 
27—xvi. 10, 

Fragm. Parisiense. 8th cent. Contains Mk xvi. 6—18. 


Ancient Versions. 


The translations of the Greek N.T. which are of the highest 
value are the Latin, the Syriac, and the Egyptian. But in each 
of these three languages we have more than one version, and 
these versions in the same language sometimes differ from one 
another as much as our Revised Version differs from the 
Authorized, 

In the Latin Versions it will suffice to distinguish the Old 
Latin from the Revised Version made by Jerome and commonly 
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called the Vulgate. The Old Latin is represented by about 
twenty-seven MSS. in the Gospels, very few of which contain the 
whole of Mark. Among these is d, the Latin translation in Codex 
Bezae. Codex Palatinus (e) must be mentioned as of special im- 
portance. 5th cent. Now at Vienna. It contains Mk i. 20—iv. 
8, iv. 19—vi. 9, xii. 37—40, xiii. 2—3, 2427, 3336. In character 
it agrees with Codex Bobiensis (k), already mentioned as having 
the shorter ending, without the longer one appended as an alter- 
native. 4th or 5th cent. Now at Turin. Said to have belonged 
to St Columban, the founder of the monastery of Bobbio, a.p. 
613. Contains Mk viii. 8—11, 14—16, 19—xvi. 8. These two 
MSS. differ considerably from other representatives of the Old 
Latin, and show that early translations into Latin must have 
been made in different places, or that considerable freedom was 
taken in copying. While e and k represent the African trans- 
lation, a, b and i represent the European, f and g the Italic. 
Other MSS. exhibit a mixture of texts. Hence the necessity for 
Jerome’s revision and for the production of a uniform Latin 
Version, such as the Vulgate. As will be seen from details given 
in the notes, the revision in many places must have been rather 
perfunctory. Capriciously varying translations of the same Greek 
words abound. 

In the Syriac Versions we seem to have three stages marked, 
which we may call Old, Middle, and Late. The Old Syriac is 
represented by the Sinaitic Syriac, the Curetonian, and Tatian ; 
the Middle or Vulgate by the Peshitta ; the Late by the Philo- 
xenian (A.D. 508) and the Harklean (a.D. 616). The latter, which 
is a revision of the Philoxenian, as the Philoxenian of the Peshitta, 
has marginal notes which are more valuable than the slavishly 
literal text, for the notes represent an earlier and better Greek 
text. Our knowledge of the Old Syriac was greatly increased in 
Feb. 1892, when the twin-sisters, Mrs Lewis and Mrs Gibson, 
discovered at the monastery of St Katharine on Mount Sinai a 
palimpsest containing lives of female saints under which was the 
Gospels. After a second visit with other scholars in 1893, and 
a third by the two sisters in 1895, a revised and complete trans- 
lation was published by Mrs Lewis in 1896 with the original 
Syriac. It is certain that this version (Syr.-Sin.) is derived from 
the same archetype as the Curetonian (Syr.-Cur.), and both may 
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in this Gospel, we have a larger proportion of Theophylact’s own 
excellent comments. 

Euthymius Zigabenus, a monk of Constantinople, died later 
than a.D.1118. Migne, P.G. cxxix. He also is largely dependent 
on Chrysostom. His commentary on Mark is meagre, for he 
usually contents himself with a reference to his notes on Matthew. 
But where Mark is alone or differs from Matthew, we get some 
valuable comments. His terseness is not unlike that of Bengel. 

Joannes Maldonatus, a Spanish Jesuit, died 1583. Very good 
of its kind. He rarely shirks a difficulty, though his solutions 
are not always tenable. 

Cornelius a Lapide (van Stein), a Jesuit, died 1637. Voluminous, 
including allegory and legend; often edifying but sometimes 
puerile. 

Bengel, died 1751. His Gnomon N.T. is a masterpiece of 
insight and terseness. Eng. tr. Clark, 1857. 

Wetstein, died 1754. His V.7. Graecum is a monument of 
criticism and learning. His abundant illustrations have been 
largely used by subsequent commentators. 

Among the best modern commentaries on Mark are—in English, 
Alford, 5th ed. 1863; Morison, 1873; G. A. Chadwick, in the 
Expositor’s Bible, 1887 ; Gould, in the International Critical Com- 
mentary, 1896; Bruce, in the Expositor’s Greek Testament, 1897 ; 
Menzies, 1901; Swete, 2nd ed. 1902. The last is indispensable 
to all who read Greek. 

In German, De Wette, 1839 ; Schanz, 1881; B. and J. Weiss, in 
the 8th ed. of Meyer, 1892 ; Holtzmann, in the Hand-commentar, 
1892 ; E, Klostermann, in the Handbuch zum N.T., 1907 ; Wohlen- 
berg, in Zahn’s Comm., 1910. 

In French, Lagrange, 1911, of great excellence, especially in his 
criticism of Loisy. 

Other works of great usefulness are—Abbott and Rushbrooke, 
The Common Tradition of the Synoptie Gospels, 1884; Deissmann, 
Bible Studies, 1901; Dalman, The Words of Jesus, 1902 ; Arthur 
Wright, A Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek, 2nd ed. 1903; Stanton, 
The Gospels as Historical Documents, 1903, 1909; Burkitt, The 
Gospel History and its Transmission, 1906, The Earliest Sources for 
the Life of Jesus,1910; SirJohn Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, 2nd ed. 
1909; J. M. Thompson, The Synoptic Gospels in Parallel Columns, 
1910; Hastings, Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, 1906, 1908. 
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°Kal éyéveto év éxeivats tais nuépais ndOev “Inaods 
A \ > / >’ \ 
amd Natapér tis Vadsdalas cat éBartic@n eis tov 
‘lopdavnv tre Iwavvov. ™xai evOvs avaBawov éx Tod 
\ ? \ \ \ a 
tSatos cidev ayifouévous TOVS OvVpavous Kal TO TrEbpa 
a Ne i \ \ , 
ds meptoTtepav KataBaivoy ets avTov. “Kai pwvn éyeveTo ex 
. a ¢ > / \ ,’ , 
TOV ovpavar, dv Et 6 vids wou 6 ayaTNTOs, év gol evdoKNoa. 
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nr ‘A 
2Kal evOds TO mvetpa avTov éxBadree eis THY 
rn = 4 f 
épnuov. “xai jv ev TH épjum TecoEpaKkovta npepas 
a lal \ fa) / 
meipatouevos Ud Tod caTava, Kal Hv peTa TOV Onpior, 
Kal of ayyedou SunKovovy avT@. 
fol \ < 
“Kai pera To mapadoOjvat tov ‘lwdvynv 7rAOev o 
"Inoods eis THv Tadsdalav, knptoocwy To evayyédov 
= me c \ \ 
tod Oeod kal rAéyov Ste LlewAHpwTat Oo Kaipos Kal 
fol _ ~ \ 4 
Hyyixev ) Bacidela Tod Oeod* peTavoeite Kal TigTEvETE 
> a > e 
év T@ evaryyeAl. 
id -~ 4 
*Kal mapayev rapa tiv Padacoay ths Tadidalas 
eldev Yipwva cai Avdpéav tov aderdpov Lipwvos audi- 
a > \ ¢ a 
Baddovtas év tH Oaracon joav ydp anreeis. “Kal 
elrrev avtots 0 “Incods, Acdte oriow pov, Kal Toijcw 
bmas yevéoOat adeeis avOpdrav. “Kal evOéws adévres 
A » , 
ta dixtva nKorov@ncay avto. “Kal mpoBas odtyov 
eldev “laxwBov tov tod ZeBedaiov cat “lwavyny tov 
2 \ > lal \ ’ \ > “a ‘ / 
adeAgov avtod, cal avtovs é€v T@ TOlw KataprtifovTas 
\ 4 20 \ vy 2. > a ee y tae 
ta dixtva, “Kal evOvs éxaderev adtovs' Kal adévTes 
\ / ? a o > a , \ fol 
Tov matépa avtav ZLeBedaiov ev TO TrOlw peTa Tov 
lol > fal ‘J fal 
pucPwrav arnrOor oricw arvrod. 
9 > U , \ a 
™ Kai elomropevovtat eis Kadapvaovp’ Kai evOds Tots 
/ > \ 
caBBaow [eicecOwy] els thy cuvaywyny édidacker. 
‘ \ a a lal ’ 
al €EerdAjooovto eri TH Sidayy avtov: Av yap Sidao- 
\ / a 
Kav avtovs ws efovciav Exon, kai ov7x @s of ypaupareis. 
»0\ > a a a 
% Kal evOds nv ev TH ovvaywyh avTaV avOpwtros év TrEv- 
\ “y lal 
pate axabapteo, Kai avéxpakev ™réyav, Ti Hpiv Kai col, 
> a id = > / lal 
Incod Nafapnvé; AGEs arrorécat pas; oldd oe Tis 
3 em fol 0 nw 5 \ > , > a en nr 
el, 0 ayLos TOD Deod, *xal éretinoer ad’T® oO “Incods 
4 / oe n 
éywov, PiwwOnre nal &EeXOe &E adtod. *xal orapa- 
> \ \ a \ >? , x lel n 
ay avTov TO Tvedma T 
E jean dpddagtay Kal dwvicav pavh 
lel nr , 
peyary eEOev €E adrod. “Kal €OauBynOncav kravtes, 
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vd a x c \ fe 4a a 
Mate auventely Tpos EauTovs AéyovTas, Ti éotiv TovTO; 
XN 2 a a 
dudayy Kain Kat é£€ovciay kai toils Tvevpact Tors 
axalaptos émitdoce, Kal bTakovovew aiT@e: *Kai 
Rn e > A" > na » \ ? ¢/- \ t 
eEnrOev 1) akon avTod evs eis OAnY THY TEplLy@pov 
THs Tadtnraias. 
\ fol Lol 
Kal evdus é« THs cvvayoyns éEeAOwv 7rAOev eis 
‘\ > , f. ‘\ ’ ‘ - . \ 
ThVv oiktay Liwevos Kat “Avdpeov peta ‘laxwBov xai 
*Twavvov. 17 dé wevOepa Lipwvos Katéxerto Tupécoovaa, 
\ wat L ee ek ear) 31 \ 06 
Kal evOvs Néyoutw avT@ Tepi avTHs. ™xal mpocedov 
HYELPEV AUVTHVY KpaTHaas THS YEspos* Kal aPHKev avTnv o 
, A 8 , 3 al 32°C) , be f td 
TUPETOS, Kal OLNKOVEL AUTOS. wias O€ yevopévns, ote 
a c ¢ 4 \ SIN ie: \ [al 
éducev 6 Hrw0s, Epepov mpos avToyv TdvTas Tovs KaKaS 
” \ \ 8 , 33 Se e/- e I 
éyovtas Kal Tovs SatpoviCopuévous* * Kal nv 6An 1 TOMS 
Le Ss \ ta 
ericurnypevn mpos THY Oipav. *xal eOeparrevoev Tod- 
Aovs KaKos ExovTas TotKkirats vooots, Kal Satmovia 
movru €&éBarev, Kal ov Hpiev Nadely Ta Satpovra, Ste 
y ae: . 5 
joevcav avtov [Xpsorov eivat], 
\ a A 
® Kal mpal évvvya Nav avactas Ef Oev Kal amnrOev 
, lal /, 
els Epnpov TOTrov, KaKEl TpoanvyeTo. Kal KaTedimkev 
> ’ lal 
avTov Lipov Kat oi pet avtov, "Kal edpov avTov, Kat 
Aéyovow avt@ tt avtes Eyntodciv ce. “Kal réyer 
Oy oe n 5) \ r 
avtots, "Ayopev addaxod els Tas éxouevas KwpoTONELs, 
a 7 aA \ a 5 
iva Kael KnpvEw* els TovTO yap €EHAOov. ™Kal HrAOEV 
\ la) > - ¥ 
Knpvoowy eis Tas cvvaywyas avToy eis OXnv THY T'ars- 
\ Z 2 
Naiav Kai Ta Satmovia ExBarrov. 
Xo BY 3. ‘ , n o & 
“Kal épyetas rpos avtov Net pos, TapaKkadov avTov 
lal > fal a > , / es 
[kat yovurreray] Aéyov avT@ bts “Kav Oérys dvvacai 
5) . \ a 
poe KaOapioa. “Kal orhayyvicbels exTeivas THY Yeipa 
avtod Hato Kal eyes a’To, Oédw, KxalapicOnte. 
fal a / cg , 
Leal evOvs amnrOev aT avtov 7 EMpa, Kai ExabepicOy. 
9 ¢ lal b \ b] / > ’ \ 
Sab euBprunoapevos avT@ evOds é€éBarev avtov, “Kat 
AZ 
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lal > \ o 
Aéyes avT@, “Opa devi pndev eimyns, adda Taye 
lal a Ls tal X fol 
ceauvtov Sei~ov Tm leper Kal mpocéveyxe wept TOU 
fal , - lol f 
Ka0apicpod cov a tpocétakeyv Maions eis paptupiov 
avtois. “6 dé é&eXOadv pEato Knpiccew Tora Kal 
/ \ , ef 14 > \ t 
Siadnpilery Tov Oyov, w@aTe punKéTe avTov SdvacGat 
gpavepas eis od eicedOeiv, adr’ eEw em epnpwors 
TOTOLS HV, Kal HpYoVvTO Tpos avTOv TavTobey. 
2 ‘Kal eiced Ov radu eis Kadapvaovm 82 npepar, 
’ t (4 > v 2 f 2 \ f a 
nKkovoOn ore év oikw é€otiv. * Kal cuvnyOnoay todXol, 
ef f a oe \ \ x Bu io U 
@oTe pnKére ywpeiv pndé Ta wpds THY Guvpav, Kal éXdree 
eed \ f 3 a Dae r \ oer 
avtois Tov Noyov. *Kai EpyovTas hépovtTes pds avTov 
TaparuTixov aipouevov vo Teccapwv. ‘kai pn Suva- 
pevoe TpoceveyKat aVT@ Sid Tov OyNov, aTEecTéyacay THY 
/ : a 
oréynv brrov nv, Kal eEopvEavtes yar@ou Tov KpaBaTrTov 
\ 5 a 
émrov 6 TapaduTiKos KaTéxetto. “Kal idedv 6 “Inoods tiv 
/ ter. Ms a a , Rd f 7 
miotiw avTdv éyee TO TaparvTixke, Téxvov, adievtai 
e ¢ > , a e 
gov at auaptia. “noay Sé Twes TOY ypaupaTtéwy exet 
, cal , r 
KaOnwevor Kat SiaroySomevor ev tais Kapdiais avtar, 
/ = A . cal , 
™Té obtos ottws Aare? ; Braodnypet ris SVvatar adiévar 
c , ) \ ¢ r 8 \ A+ > \ © 
duaptias, et pa) els, 0 Beds; “Kat evOds érriryvods 6 
’ nw A lal 
Inoods TO rvevpate adtod bre ottws Siadoyifovrar év 
r > a A a 
éavtois, Eyes avtois, Ti tadra diaroylfece ev tais 
/ ig a / cal a 
kapdlas Vuav ; * Ti €otw evxoT@repor, eitetv TH Tapa- 
Re Choke 7 ier 0 se ; a > ee 
uTiK@’ abievtai cov ai awapTiat, 1) eitrety’ eyerpe Kab 
> \ , 4 \ ' 10 % \ PANial 
dpov Tov KpaBattov cov Kal trepiTater; “iva Oé cidjre 
a ’ f Bg ¢ e\ fal > t b] 4 a fal > , 
Ore eEovclay exer 0 vids TOV avOpwrovu el THS ys adué- 
* 2 : x4 a re a, ny \ : ¥ 
vat GuapTias, Aéyes TH TaparvTLKO ob Aéyo, eyerpe 
\ 
dpov Tov xpaBarrov cov Kal Uraye eis Tov olKoV cov. 
2 \ » 2 \ 1A. v \ , 
Bal nyépOn, Kai evOds apas tiv KpaBattov é&AdOev 
y” 0 / 4 > / Ul \ a 
éurpoo bev travtwv, wate €EictacPar Taytas Kat SoEatew 
\ \ / ¢ 
Tov Oedv NEeyovTas Bre OUTws ovd€érroTe elSapev. 
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* Kai €&\Oev Tadw Tapa tiv Oadaccay’ Kal Tas 6 

dyAoS NpxYeTO Tpds avTOV, Kal edidacKev avTovs. “Kal 

mapaywr eioev Aevely Tov Tod “AXdaiov KaOnpevov émt 


\ t \ 4 an 
TO TEAWVLOV, Kai eyes avT@, “AxoAovOer por. Kal ava- 





\ ? Xr 10 ? a 15 \ t a fA) 
oTas nKodovOncev avTd. “Kal ylvetas Kxatakeiobas 
aN lal nr lal 
auTov €v TH oikia avTOv, Kal TOAKOL TEeN@VAL Kal auap- 
a? an a lal rn 
T@AOL cuvavéKewTo TO Inood Kal Tots paOntais avrod 
3 \ f X33 , + 1A 36. \ € 
noav yap ToAXol, Kal nKoNoVOouY avTO “Kai oi ypaypa- 
teis TOV Papicaiwv. Kai idovres OTe éoOier peta TOV 
apapToOrAOV Kal TEeXNWVaY, EXeyov Tois pwaOnTtals adrod, 
an aA € lal 
“Ore peTa TOV TEAMOVOY Kai awapToray éc Oiler Kal Tiver ; 
17 y i , € a} a f Ss eo > 7 ” 
“kal axovaas 6 Inaods Nye avtois, OU yxpelav éyovow 
a ’ ? na » > e n ” 4 ? s 
ol iayvovTES LaTpOD GAN ol KaKaS éxovTEs OvVK HdOov. 
> i 
Kanécat Sikaiovs GAA apapToro’s. “Kal joav ot 
pabnral “Iwavvov cai ot Dapicaios vnorevovtes. Kat 
” \ re > lel A / c 0 \ eal id 
Epyovtar Kal réyouow avT@, Asati of wabntal *lwav- 
€ an 
vou Kal of pabntal tév Papicaiwy vnotevovaw, ot 
dé col pabntal ov vnotevovow; “Kal eimev avTois 
6 “Inoots, My dvvaytai of viol tod vupdevos ev @ 
> ? an I 
6 vupplos pet avT@y eat vnaTevew; baov xpdvor 
a , 
éyovow Tov vuppiov pet’ avTay, ov SivavTaL vnoTevew. 
20 / 6e ¢ VA vd a On r ’ , el is 
érXevoovtar 6€ uépat Otay amapOn am’ avTav o 
an ¢ A 
vuphios, Kai ToTe vnotevcovow ev exelvy TH Npmépa. 
21 > \ > iA | > 4 > / ? \ e / 
ovodels emi BAnwa paKous ayvddpou éeripamrTes emt (wa- 
/ ) ’ > fal 
Tlov Tadaov: e¢ dé pH, alper TO TANPwWpa aT avTod, 
an a a / i. 
70 Katvov Tod Tadalod, Kal yelpov oXiopa yiveTat. 
/ > > \ / > 
2Kal ovdels BadrrXet olvoy véov els acKkovs TaNaLovs' eb 
4 if. road c 3 \ > 4 be 5 > l4 
dé um, pn&ev 0 oivos Tovs aaKous, Kal 0 olvos amroAAvTat 
\ ic % \ 45 / > > \ 4 
Kal oi dcKol. adda oivoy véov eis ATKOUS KaLVOUS. 
/ a 
%Kalt éyévero avtov év tois caBRacw Siarropevec- 
lal re \ c > a Ya 
Oat Sia Th oTropiper, Kai of wabntal avdtod jpEavto 
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0d0v Troteiv TiANOVTES TOs oTaXVAS. ™*Kal oi Dapicaior 
” 5. AnW ¥ s a a ns a > 
éXeyov avt@, "[Se ti rowdcw tots caBBaocw 5 ovK 
eEeati; “Kal Réyer avTois, Ovdérote avéyvaTte Ti 
érroinoey Aaveid, bte ypeiav Exxev Kal éreivdcev avtos 
\ La > ? ~. 29 a > ~ 6 > \ : lol 
Kal of per avtTod; ™[mas]| elonAOev eis Tov oixov Tod 
Geod eri ’ABidbap apytepéws Kal Tovs aptous THs Tpo- 
/ »” nv ? ” lal > A ec lal 
Oécews Edarer, ods ovx éEcoti hayeiv ef un Tovs lepers, 
a a > cal 
Kal &xev Kal Tots ody avT@ odow ; “Kal Edeyev avTots, 
c 
To caBBarov Sia tov avOpwrov éyéveto, Kal ovy 6 
” Ag, s . 28 of ae, > ¢ eX 
avOpwros Sia 70 caBBatov ™ date Kipios eat 6 vids 
Tov avOperou Kal Tod caBBartou. 
1 \ Ble t > , \ 2 Se he 
3 ‘Kal eiondev radu eis cuvaywyny, Kal Hv éexel 
/ o , 
avOpwros éEnpaupévnv Exav Tv yeipa’ * Kal mapeTnpouy 
avTov é év Tois caBBacw Oepatrevoet avTor, iva KaTn- 
yopnowow avtov. ‘Kal réyee TH avOpdr@ TO THY 
a ” t YD > \ t 4 \ , 
xeipa éyovts Enpav, “Eyewpe eis TO wéoov. “Kal Aéyer 
’ cal bla a ul > n a 
avtois, "K€eotw tots caBBacw ayaboroijcat 7) KaKxo- 
Tomoal, Wwuxynv coca 7) aroKteivar; of Sé ovo Mr. 
5 x t ’ \ Yee | a , 
kal trepiBdeWapevos avtovs eT Opyns, TUVAVTTOdpEVOS 
2 a f a , b) a 4 a ] , 
emt TH Topdce THs Kapdias altar, Neyer TO avOpore, 
v \ cad / / 
Extewvoy Thy xeipa cov, Kai é&érewwev, kal atrexatecTaOn 
¢ \ > a a 
n Xelp avtod. “Kal éEehOdvres of Dapicaior evOds pera 
tov ‘Hpwdiavdv cvpBovdov edidovv Kat avtod, draws 
avrov amodéowow. 
K Ee I | n a a fa] al > a a r, 
al 0 ‘Inoovs peta THv waOnTSy avTod aveydpnoer 
\ / a 
mpos THY OdrNaccay, Kal TONY TAHOOS ard THs Vadsralas 
] / \ > \ a 
nKkodovOnoev Kal ard THs lovdaias, *xal aad lepoconv- 
\ > \ n "Id / ‘ ok. , 
pov Kal ard ths ‘ldovpaias cal trépav tod lopdSdvov 
\ 4 an a 
kat mept Tupov cal YuwWdva, wdrAHOos mord, axovovres 
oe a. \ oe al a 
daa Tovel, HAOov mpds avTov. Kal elev Tois pabntais 
, nan 7 / a > \ 
avTOU Wa TOLapLOY TpocKapTEpH avT@ Sid Tov dydor, 
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iva pn Or¥iBwow avtovy “rodXovs yap eOeparevcer, 
@ote eriminte avtTo, iva avtod aortas, door eiyvov 
paotiyas. “cal ta Tvevpata Ta axabapra, bray avTov 
€ewpovy, TpocémimTov avT@ Kal Expalov rAéyovta bru 
>> a e e\ a 6 an 12 \ na 9 , ? a 
U €l Oo vlog TOU Geov. Kal TOANG ETTETiLA AUTOS Va 
\ > 
pn avtov pavepoy Troimawaou. 
3K ee , > \ » \ a a 
ai avaBatver eis TO dpos, Kal TpoaKaretTat ods 
"0 Rt eS Eee py r) ‘ ema 14 Sea tA 
nOerev avtos, Kal amnAOov mpos avtov. “xal érroincev 
PS my) a pee) , Df 7 > ? 
@dexa [ods Kal atroaToXous w@vopacev] Wa Bow peT 
avrod, Kat va atrooTéAXy avTovs Knpvoce Kai eyeuv 
é€ovciav éxBddrew Ta Satporia: “Kal érroincev Tovs 
d@dexa Kal éréOnKey dvowa TO Yiwu Ilérpov: “Kat 
‘laxwBov tov Tob LeBedaiov Kai “lwavyny tov aderpov 
an? , i Sie ? n ss , 
Tov “laxwBov, kal éréOnnev adrois dvouata Boavnpyés, 
& éotw viot Bpovtis: kal “Avdpéav cai Pirurrov kat 
an nw n > Lf 
BapOoropaiov cai Ma@aioyv cai Owpav cai laxwBov 
a lal Vd \ 
tov Tod "AdXdaiov Kal Oaddaiov cai Lipwva tov Kava- 
lal 19 \ *T i) A D0 aA ‘ 6 > , 
vaiov ®xai Jovdav loxapio, 65 Kat Trapédmxer avrov. 
5 
Kai épxyeras eis oixov' kal ovvépyetas mad o 
\ if lal 
Byros, Bote pu SdvacOat avTodvs pndé aprov haryeiv. 
AKal axovoarTes oi Tap avTod éENAOov KpaThoat avTov. 
éreyov yap bri “Ekéotn. “Kai of ypappateis oi ard 
, ’ 4 \ bg 
*TepocoAvupar KataBavtes édeyov Ott BeedleBovr éyen, 
aA la) / if 
Kat ott “Ev tO dpyovts tav Saipoviov éxBadre Ta 
Satpovia. *Kai TpooKaderdapevos avtous év TapaBonais 
éreyev avtots, Ids dvvatrar Latavas Latavav éxBanr- 
a Mah ‘ ‘ a ’ ‘ 
Dew; “al Eav Bacirela ép éavtTny pepicOn, ov Svvarat 
a e / ] a 25 } 358) Jed 33. € ‘ 
otabjvat 7 BacirEla éxeivn. *Kal éav oixia ép éavTny 
a ? / t 5: 57: b] J 67 26 iS 
pepto Oy, ov Suvncetac 7 otKia éxelvn orabjvar. *Kal 
HL n ? / ar 18 Ld f Ae | / a / 
el 0 Latavas avéarn ep éavTov, Kal éwepioOn, ov Svvatat 
an - ’ > f ? \ ” 
oThvat adAa TédOS EXEL. “AX ov SvvaTat ovdeis eis 


. 
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\ Rav lal > lel > \ * 4 > “~ 
THY oiKiay Tod iaxupod eiceXw@v Ta oKEVNH avTOv 
lal , 
Siaptracat, éav yn mpatov Tov iayupov Soy, Kai TOTE 
THY oikiay avTod SiapTace. Baunv A€yo viv OTL 
mavta apeOnoetas Tois viols Tov avOpoTay Ta aap- 
THpaTa Kal ai Bracdnpiat, boa éav Brachnunocwow' 
« nr , 
05 8 av Bracdnunon eis TO Tvedua TO &yiov, ovK 
a / 
éyer ddheowy eis Tov aidva, adda Evoxos €oTW aiwviov 
€ t 380 ¢/ y- a Ne v 
dpaptypatos. “ ore éXeyor, Lvedua axaPaptor éxet. 
31K \ » c , > aA + oe 25 \ ) a 
al épxovrat 7 pntnp adtod Kal of adeAXgoi avTod, 
Kal &€@ otnKovtes améoTeiNav Tpos avTOV KaXodVTES 
>t 82 Ne deh \ Wah: Sos \ 7 
autor. Kat éxa@nto mepi avroy dyXos, Kal éyouow 
’ tal 1d a" e , \ e 7) De / ” 
avT@, “1dod  pntnp cou Kal of aderdoi cov éa 
we 83 § 8 \ 2 Aa , ; > 
tntovaivy o¢. “Kal arroxpiOels adrois Eyer, Tis éotuv 
» pHTHP pov Kal of adedpol pov; “Kai TepiBreYra- 
\ x ? \ ‘ i4 , ” 
fevos Tods mept avTov KUKA@ KAaOnuévous Eyer, “Ide 
¢ / \ e >? / 85 A x , \ 
» enTHp pov Kal of adeApol pov. “ds av Townon TO 
GédXnua Tod Qed, obdTos adeApos pov Kal adedd?) Kal 
entnp éotiy. 

4 * Kal radw jpEaro SidacKew rapa tv Oadaccar. 
Kal cuvayetat Tpds avTov dyXOS TrEioTOS, boTE avTOY 
els totov €uBavra Kkabjoba év TH Oarkacon, Kal was 
2 \ \ fal ‘ > ee. a al ba 2 \ 
6 dxAos mpds THY Oaraccay ert Tis yis Hoav. * Kal 
ediSacKkev avtods év tapaBonrais modda, Kal éedeyev 

2 lal lal a a Cl 
avrois év Th diay avrod, °’Axovete. (dod e&jOev 
¢ / lal 
6 omeipwv omeipa. “kal éyéveto ev TO omeipew 8 
\ ” \ \ 556 \ 2 \ ‘ ‘ 
fev eTrecev Tapa Thy Oddy, Kal HOEY TA TeTELVa Kal 

/ > , 

Karepayev avTo. “Kal adddo Erecev él Td TeTpASes, 

ig ? : 3 

bmrou ovK elyev yiv ToAAHY, Kal eVOds eEavéreirev Sid TO 
\ U FAS ? 

a) éxew Babos yns ° Kal bre avérerdev 6 HALOS, exavpwa- 
/ a \ \ \ 

Tian, Kai dud TO wr) Evyew plkav é—EnpavOn. "Kal ddro 

” > \ > / 6 \ er & \ 

émegev els Tas axavOas, kal avéBnaoav ai dxavOat Kai 
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/ 
ouverrvigay avTo, Kal KapTov ovK édwxev. *Kal ad\Xr\a 
\ a \ 
érecev els THY yHY THY KadHv, Kal édidou KapToy ava- 
/ \ ? f 
Bativovta Kai av€avopeva, kal Epepev eis Tprdxovta Kab 
> f > € AN 
els éEnxovta Kal eis ExaTov. Kal éXeyev* “Os Eyer Ota 
QKOVELY, GKOVETO. 
0K ee ok \ le CP aes 2.8 e 
al Ore éyéveTo KaTa povas, HpwT@Y avTOY ot 
\ <p \ a 
mept avtov avy Tois OddcKa Tas TapaBords. “Kal 
»- > a « lal \ / / a 
éheyev avtois, “Tuiv ro pvotnpsoy déd0Tat ths Bact- 
, n rn 4 lal a 
Aeias TOD Oeovd: exeivois dé Tois éEm ev trapaPordais 
\ / 4 wy ug yp \ \ 
Ta Tavta yivetat, Riva Brérrovtes BrAéTT@CLWW Kal pH 
‘ \ , 
iswow, Kal aGKovoyTes akovwatv Kal jn) TUVimoLY, LH 
a lal / 
mote émictpéyoow Kal ape avtois.. “xal Réyer 
a \ a 
avtois, Ovx oldate THY TapaBodnv TavTny, Kal mas 
/ \ \ f 14 ¢ / a 
mdoas Tas TapaPodas yvooesOe; “6 omreipwy tov 
Aoyov omeipe. ~ obToL Sé Eiow of Tapa THY Oddy brrOU 
omeipeTar 6 AOyoS, Kal bTav dKovawow, evOvs EpyeTat 6 
\ a 
Latavds Kal aiper Tov Aoyov Tov éatrappévoy év avrois. 
% kal ob ToL Opoiws eialy ot éml TA TEeTPHSN TIrELpOMEVOL, 
Aa > f \ Ls ? \ \ a ip 
of OTav dxovcwaw TOV Noyov EvVOs peTAa Yyapas NapBa- 
t eas 17 \ ? ” € ? 2 lal 2 XN 
vovow avTov, Kal ovK éyovow plfav év éavTois adda 
/ / > Cd / / a» n BY 
mpocKarpol eiow, eita yevouérns OriApews 7) Suwypod dia 
Tov Aoyov evOds cKavdarifovtar. “Kat ddAdou eioly ot 
? \ Bie A 6 t . ® ie a | c a n 
els Tas axavOas omrerpopevot’ ovTol eiow ot Tov dyov 
n dA he ne 
axovaavtes, Kal ai pépymvat TOD ai@vos Kal » atraTn 
n , % e a 9 / ») r} 
Tov WAoUTOU Kal ai Tepl TA AowTra éTLOUpLAL EloTropevd- 
‘ t \ Y 
pevat cuvirviyovow Tov OYov, Kal aKapTros yiverat. 
a 
lal € \ \ n \ \ , 
kal éxeivol eta ob éml THY YHY THY KAaXHY oTapérTes, 
X / \ f 
oltives axovovow TOY Oyo Kal TapadéxyovTaL, Kal 
am \ tes 
Kaptopopotaw év tpraxovta Kal év éEnxovta Kai év 
> aA 14 id ” c 
éxatov. ™xal éreyev avtois bts Myre EpxeTar o AVYVOS 
7 € \ x 55. On Na ce. A \ i, : ? ivf be 
iva vm Tov podioy TEOH H Dro THY KrivnY; OX twa él 
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\ / lal 22 ? \ »” 3 2% » 
THY Avxviav TéOH; “od yap eat. KpUTTTOV, €av pH 
a ‘ > Sf 
iva havepwOn ovdé éyéveto amroxpudov, add’ iva On 
4 
eis ghavepov. *ei tis Eyes @Ta aKovew, aKoveTo. 
24 \ wy. > lal / / > ‘ > e 4 
Kal €deyev avTtois, BXerete Ti axovete. €v @ METP@ 
n n 4 aA 
petpeire petpnOnoera viv, Kal mpoatefncetat vpiv. 
e a. e a 
* Os yap exer, SoOnceras avT@ Kal Os ovK éxet, Kal O 
éyet dpOnoetat ar’ avTod. 
* Kal édeyev, OUTws éeotiv 7 Bacirela Tod Oeod, ws 
” 0 / \ , > \ n na 27 \ fal 58 
avOpwros Barn Tov odpov ext THs yhs, “Kal cabevdy 
Kal éyelpntat vixta Kal nuépav, Kal 6 oropos BNacTa 
, > lel 
cal pnKuvetat, ws ovK oldev altos. “avTopaTtn yh 
Lal n 7 , 
kaptropopel, Tp@rov yoptor, eitev otayur, elrev TANPNS 
citoy év TO otaxvi. “dtav dé Tapadol 6 KapTros, evOds 
> / \ / ty 4 c a 
atrooTéAneL TO Spétravoy, OTe TapéatynKev 6 Oepicpds. 
a, fol fal 
” Kal éreyev, Ids opoudcapev thy Bacirelav Tod 
an » > rs a lal a a / 
Oeod, ) év tinu avtny TapaBory Oduev; “Os KOKK® 
\ a a a 
owaTrews, ds btav orraph ert THs ys, mixpotepov dv 
TavTov ToY orepwatav Tadv etl THs yns, “Kal bray 
> / , a a 
orapy, avaBalve. cal yiverat petfov tavtev. tov 

/ a U 

Aaydvov, Kal Tove? KrNadouvs peyarous, eoTe SivacOar 

\ a lol a 

v1r0 THY oKLaY avTOD Ta TeTELVa TOD OUpavOD KaTacKN- 

voov. “kal tova’tas twapaBoXais todXais édaAEL 
i \ r \ a5 ' ’ a ae. \ \ 

avrois Tov Noyor, KaBds HdvvavTO adxoveww" “yapls SE 

a > ’ o , a 

mapaBorns ovK éXadew avtois, kat’ idiav dé Tots iSioss 

pabnrais éméXvev Tava. 

ATK. \ , ,’ a >? > ef m / > f la 
ai Néyer avdrois ev éxelvyn TH uépa drvias yevoue- 
hs \ / 

vs, AcchOwpev eis TO wépay. “Kal apévtes Tov dydov 
‘ > n 
TmapadauBavovow avtov ws hv év TO TAOLw, Kal ara 
nn s a 
Sé mola Hv pet avtov. “Kal ylverat aida pe- 
h Bags a 
yarn avéuov, cal ta Kbpata éréBadXev eis TO Troiov, 
v 7 / \ a 
wate Hn yeuiferOar 7d mrotov. “«al Hv adros ev TH 
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iy > \ \ Ne 6 >) _ bcos / 
Tpupyyn ert TO TpoacKeparatov Kabevoarv: Kal éyeipov- 
fi ay N \ s aN A NS / > , 
olv avTOV Kal A€youcw avT@, AloacKane, ov pérEL TOL 
OTe atroAdNvpecba; “Kai dieyepOels erretiunoey TH dvéwo 
\ e/ a 6 / > te la a ee 
Kal eitev TH Oardoon, WHTaA, Tepipwoo. Kal éxoTa- 
t ” \ te & Vs f- 40 x b : 
CEV O AVELOS, KAL EYEVETO YaANVH peyarn. KGL €lTrev 
Py a / 5 Ke & ¢ ” ” , Mee a \ 
avtois, Ti Sevdot éote; ovtw éyete Tiotw; “Kal 
, f »- 
epoBnOncav poBov péyav, Kai EXeyov mpds adAAovS" 
Tis dpa ovtos éotwv, bt Kal 6 dvemos Kal 7% Oddacca 
> fal 
UITAKOVEL AUTO ; 

5 * Kai 7\Oov eis tO trépav Tis Oadacons eis THY 
xopav tov Veparnvav. *xali éEeOovtos avtod éx Tod 
/ > A ¢. t ? a > a 4 yw 6 
Trolov, evOds UInvTnTEY aVT@ €x TOV pYnuelwy avOpo- 

a > 
mos év Tvevpate axabapTo, * ds THY KaToiKnow elyev év 
a / \ JOe at / bd / i) \ 26 2 
Tos punpacw, Kal ovde advoet ovKére ovdels edUvaTo 
/ «€ / 
avtov dnaat, * dua TO avTov ToANAKLS TédaLs Kal adv- 
> > g 
ceat bedé00a Kal dieaotracOa br ad’tod Tas advoas 
\ \ £5 - 0 \ i) \ yy ’ SY 
kal tas médas cuvtetpipOa, Kal ovdels loyver avTov 
Sapaca, "kal da mavtos vuKTos Kal Huépas év Tots 
a / 
pvnpacw Kal év Tois Opeow jv Kpalov Kal KaTaKoTT@OV 
\ ’ n >? / 
éavtov AlOots. *Kai dav Tov “Incody amo paxpobey 
/ a) an lal 
edpapev Kal mpocexiynoev avT@, ‘Kal xpakas povi 
‘ lip) an an rn a 
peydrn réyer, Ti euol Kai col, ’Incod vie Tod Oeod Tob 
/ s / 84 
irpiotov; opKkitw oe Tov Oeov, prj we Bacavions. “édeyev 
nr > nr > 
yap avT@,”"KEeNe TO mvedwa TO dxdOaptov éx Tod av- 
P) , 9 Tes , eo T/ Fi t ‘ \ ne 
pwérov. “Kal érnpdta avrov, Ti dvoud cor; Kal réyer 
an \ Y t A fin mera 10 
avt@, Aeywov dvopad jot, bTe Toddoi éoper. 
vf \ ) \ ts /- ” n 
TApeKanel avTov ToAAa Wa LN aVTa aTroaTElAN é&m TNS 
) 1 Ay O€ EKEL TPOS TO Opel AYEAN Yolpwv eran 
NYwpas. n p @ Op YEAN HOlpov pey 
t 3 , rs 
Bockopévn’ “ kai trapexadecay avrov éyortes, Iléuryov 
€ a > AM / Y. 2 ? D > En.8 13 \ 
npas eis TOs Yolpous, iva els avTovs eiaéNOwpev. * Kai 
n t \ , 
émérpe ev avtois. Kal é&edOovta ta mvevpata Ta 


Kab 
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ee, er > \ ” see Anat € 
dxadapta eiondOov eis Tors Yoipous, Kal @puncev 1 
fal lal \ e / 
ayéXn Kata Tod Kpnuvod eis THY Oaraccar, ws Sicxi- 
Not, Kal errviyovto év TH Oadacoyn. “Kal of BooKorTes 
> \ ba \ > / . > \ / \ > 
avTous épuyov Kai amnyyeltNay els THY TOALY Kal ELS 
\ ’ Ley x S 20 A ee \ 4 15 \ 
Tovs aypovs’ Kal jAOov ideiv Ti éotw TO yeyoves. “ Kat 
épyovrar mpos tov “Incody, Kal Oewpodowy Tov Saeovi- 
Copevov KaOnpevov imaticpévoy Kal cwppovodvta, Tov 
f a , 
éoynkota Tov reyidva, Kat EfoBnOncay. * cai Sunyy- 
cavTo avTois oi iddvTes Tas éyéveTo TO Saipovifomeve@ 
kal jept Tév yolpwv. ™ Kal ipEavto wapaxadeiy avTov 
> a oA a we x A 18 Vee Ss ' 
ameNOeiy amo TéY opiwy avTar. Kai éuBaivortos 
? 4 > x al Ul > \ c \ 
avTod eis TO TAoiov, Tapexadder avToV 6 Satpovicbels 
iva pet avtod 7. “Kal ove adnxev avTov, adda réyee 
A \ > 3108 
avT@, Taye eis Tov olxkov cov mpods Tods cos, Kal 
lal c , 
amayyetNov avtois boa 6 KUpLos cot TreToinKxey Kal 
> f / 20 \ >’ lal fal \ v t > 
nrenoev oe. “Kal arirOev, cal HpEato knpiocew év 
a t a > s a ae a \ , 
TH AcxaTrodet boa érroincey avtT@ 0 ‘Incods, kal raves 
€Oaripator. 
™ Kal Svatrepacavtos Tod “Incod év TO wl Tadw 
> + / ll Mv \ > > ’ / . 2 
els TO Trepay, ouvnxOn OyAOS ToNUS ET aUTOV, Kal nV 
\ \ a 
mapa THv Oadaccav. ™ kal épyerar els THY apyiovva- 
, be T > 
yoyo, ovowate ‘laeupos, Kal iSev avrov mimrre. pds 
? a 
tovs Todas avTod,™ kat mapaxdder avTov ToANG, éyor 
t/ \ / 4 ? ‘ ” a 
bre Td Ouvyatpioy pov éoyatas eyes, iva eNOdv ériOjs 
\ a > aA 04 \ 24 \ > a 
Tas yelpas avTn, wa ow0H Kal Enon. “Kal amprOev 
> , a oo , Sum ’ \ 
eT avUTOU, Kal nKorovGer -AUT@ OKDOS TOAUS, KaL GUV- 
éOXLBov avror. 
25 \ 4 t 
Kai yur) odca év pice aivatos dadexa &rn, 
9 \ a Aa 
“xa ToAdAa Tabotea Ud ToAN@Y iatpdv Kal Sarra- 
/ J a 
vicaca Ta Tap avdtThs mavta, cal pndev @bernOeioa 
> a > \ cal n 
GAA padrov eis Td yelpov eXOodca, “axovcaca Ta 
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\ a? a a lal 
mept Tod Inoov, éAOotca ev TH byrw STriCOeY fryaro 
ce vA A 
TOU ipatiov avtov’ * édeyev yap ote Eav &yropas kav 
- ic / na 
TOV waTiwy alto, cwOncopar. ™ Kal evOvs éEnpavOn 
¢ \ lal vf ’ n lal 
n THY TOU alpwaTos aUTHs, Kab éyvo TO ToOpaTe bT4 
> a n 
latat ato THs paotuyos. “Kal evOds 6 “Incods ém- 
¥ 2 e n fa) a 
vous év eavt@ thy €F avtod Sivauiy é&eXOodcar, émi- 
\ > aA "6 n 
otTpadeis €v TO OXA@ Edeyev, Tis pov rato Tav ipa- 
/ é B31 \ - ’ a c \ ’ a , 
TLOD ; Kat €XEryov aUVT@ ob pabnral avtov, BXeérrets 
\ 4 
Tov oxdov cuVvOrIBovTd ce, Kal éyews, Tis pou HrpaTo ; 
* cal TepteBAreTreTO idety THY TOUTO TroLncacav. 1 Sé 
| Lal \ Ve 5] lal a , cee} 
yuvn poBnGeica Kai Tpéuovoa, eldvia 0 yéyover avTh, 
> a fol a 
nOev Kai Tpocétecey avT@ Kai elTrev aVT@O Tacay TV 
Saat 34 ¢ eee XA , € / 
adnOevav. “o Oé eitrey avTn, Ovyatep, 7 wlatis cov 
céowKey oe’ Urraye eis eipnynv, Kal toOe vyins amd THS 
paotiyos cov. 
"Ere avtob AaXdodytos épyovta amd Tod apyxtav- 
/ / ad ¢ / > if / ot 
vaywryou Aéyovtes OTe ‘H Ouyarnp cov amrébaver, th ere 
ene = 
oKUArES TOV SidacKaroy ; ~ 6 dé “Incots TapaKxotcas 
Tov Aoyov Aadovpevovy éyes TO apyicvvaydyp, Mn 
lal ! / 37 \ ? 3 an > , ’ 
goBov, wovov TicTeve. Kat ovK adjKev ovdéva mer 
“J a lal > \ \ 4 Kind / 
avTov cuvakodovOnoat et un Tov Llérpov Kai “laxwBov 
kal “lwadvyny tov aderdpov “laxdBov. ™ cai épyovtar 
els TOV OlKoY TOD apyiocuvaydryou, Kal Oewpei GopuBov 
Kal KNalovTas Kal addadalovTas TroAKNA,” Kal eioed Ody 
a fal / \ 
Aé€yes avtois, Ti OopuBeicbe Kali Kralete; TO matdiov 
ove aréBavev adda Kabevoe. “Kal KateyéXov avrod. 
/ f \ 
autos 6€ éxBarov Travtas TapadauBaver Tov TaTépa 
Tov Tatdiov Kal THY pntépa Kal Tovs per avTod, Kal 
4 a 
eloTropeveras Orrov nv TO Traibdiov. “ Kal KpaTHaas THS 
a Li 
yerpos Tov Tadiov Aéyes adTH, TarevOd, Kovp, 6 éoriv 
/ To 4 y if yy 42 \ 
peOepunvevouevov, TO kopdoror, col rAéya, &yerpe. “@xal 
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. f ae \ a 
evOds avéotn TO Kopdc.ov Kal TreplteTraTeL* HY yap ET@V 
> f / 43 \ 
ddSexa* Kal ééornoav evOds exotacer peyady. ~ Kat 
? o vA \ . a Y 
SvecteiAaTo avTois ToAAGa iva pndeis yvot TovTO, Kal 
a a ~ eee 5 lal 
eltrev SoOnvat avTh payer. 
a aA ” > \ 
6 ‘Kail é&frOev éxeiBev, kai Epyetat eis THY Ta- 
/ 5) a Ne 3 A e we © \ > a 
Tpida avTod, Kal dkodovbovaow avtT@ oi panTtat avTov. 
2 \ A t ” 8 8 Ul > n 
Kal yevouevov caBBatov npEato didacKew €v TH TUVa- 
a \ e \ 2 4 > a s 
yoy: Kal of ToXOL axovoyTes eLeTAHTTOVTO, A€yorTES, 
7 fal - fal 7 
Tlodev tovt» Tadta, Kal tis 7) copia 7 do0cica TovT@; 
, a \ fal 5 fol 
Kat Suvapmers ToradTat bia TOY YELP@V avTOD yiwomevat ; 
. t la ¢ ey a 
8ovy obTOs éoTLV oO TEKT@Y, O Vvios THS Mapias Kai 
‘ Cc fal \ 2? \ 
aderdos “laxwBov kat “lwotros cal lovéa xal Lipevos ; 
‘ > 5S A e tO \ , a“ 55 \ ¢€ an F: A 
Kal ovx eioly ai adeddhal avtod wde pds nuas; Kai 
> / > > a 4 \ ™. > lal e 2 fol 
éoxavdaritovto év avT@. ‘Kal éXeyev avtois 6 “Inaods 
Oa > ” t v > re a ' 
OTe Ovx éotw Tpopnrns atysos ei wr) ev TH TaTpide 
rn cal “ > r \ > a > 
avTov Kal €v Tois ovyyevetow avTod Kai év TH oiKia 
nan , / Lal Lal > 
avtov. *Kal ov« éduvato éxet Trowoat ovdeyiay Svvapmer, 
? ’ , \ \ lal 
el pun ONLyoLs AppwoTots Eels TAS Yeipas EOepaTreucer. 
, 4 ~ a 
Sxal €Oavpacer Sia THY amictiay avTév. Kal TepLyev 
, , / 
Tas KOMas KUKN@ SidacKor. 
\ . 
"Kal mpooxanreitar tods dedexa, cal HpEato adtrods 
/ U . 
atroorédnew Svo bvo0, Kal &diSov adrois éEovciav toév 
ll tal , ’ a 
mvevpateov TOV axalapTor, *Kal wapnyyeirev avtois iva 
Se y > 550 > ye. Me Py , \ 2» \ 
pndev aipwao eis odor et py paBSov povor, ur) apTov, un 
, \ > \ / ’ 9 >) \ € , 
Tnpav, un els THY Cwvnv yadxov, * ara UVrodedepévous 
‘ f LY a 
cavdanrza, cai, Mr) évdioacbe S00 xiT@vas. “ Kal Edeyev 
>? A et) as > Le 0 > v Ney > lal , i4 
avutois,” Ozrov é€av eiaéXOnte els oixiav, éxet pévere Ews 
x f tal a t 
av €&£éXOnrte exeidev, “ Kat 5 ay ToT0s py) SéEnrar bwas 
Xo? , ¢ a f tal 
poe akovowow Umar, Extropevdpevor exeiOev extivdEaTe 
\ lal \ € Lol a a 
TOV You TOY UTTOKaTY ToV Today vpuav eis papTipLov 
> a 12 A a 3 a > ¥ vA 
avtots, Kat €EeNOovtes exnpvEav iva peravodow. “ Kab 
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, A 
Sayovia TOANA é€éBarrov, kal Hrevpov édalw todovs 
appectous Kat éGeparrevov. 

\ Ja € e 
“Kali jxovoev 0 Baciheds “Hpodns, pavepoy yap 
> / ew 3 nr \ ». 7 > / € 
EYEVETO TO OVOMA AUTOU, Kat EXeyor btTt Iwavyns 6 Bar- 
? > f nr nr fal 
Tia eyiyeptat €x vexpav, Kal did TodTO évepyovow ai 
duvdpes ev ait@. Maddow Sé éXeyov St Hrelas éotiv: 
4 /- A fal 
Grou O€ EXeyov Ott Ipodyrns ws els TaV mpopntav. 
®axovaas bé o “Hp@dns éreyer, “Ov éym amexedadica 
*T ta a > ae (4) 17 > \ ¥ i ‘H sO > 
wdvyny, ovtos HyépOn. “avtos yap 6 ‘Hp@dns aro- 
/ > / \ > , \ BA > \ > 
oTelAas expadtnoev Tov “lwavyny Kai édnoev avTov év 
gurakh dia ‘“Hpwdiada thy yuvaina Didiaov tod 
> lal > lel cA 2 \ > - 18 »- % € 
adexhod avtov, btt aithy éyapnoev? Bédeyev yap 6 
"lwavyns TO “Hpddy btu Ovw eEeotiv cov éyew tH 

a lol fal € \ fal 

yuvaixa Tov adedpod cov. YH bé “Hpmoias évetyev 

> A ‘ a . \ ’ nn \ 3 25 4 es 

avT@® Kal nOeXevV avToY atroKTEivat, Kal ovK édvvaTO 

9 yap “Hpwdns époBeito tov ‘lwavyny, eidas avrov 
> 

avipa Sixavoy Kal Gyvov, Kal ouveTnpes avTov, Kat 
lal \ nr 

GKOUVTAS AVTOD TOAAA HTropEl, Kal HO€ws avTOU HKovEP. 

/ > F 7 c / lal 

Akal yevouevns nuepas evxaipov, ote “Hpwdns ois 

lol nr / an n > 

yevetious avTov Seimvoy éroincey Tois peyroTaow av- 
lal tal / lal , an 

ToD Kal Tols Yidvapxyots Kal Tots mpdTous THs Tars- 

lol \ > fal n c 

Aalas, Kal eiceNOovans THs Ovyatpos avTis ths “Hpo- 

/ f e'€ / lal 

duddos Kal opynoamérns, npecey TO “Hpwdy Kal rots 

fA c \ \ £. na ‘ At 

ovuvavaKepevols. 0 6¢ Bactrevs eitrev TO Kopaci, Aitn- 

Q 8 d\n Og 1, Se Bet es eens dA 

cov pe 0 éay Oédys, Kal d6ow cor * Kat Opooev avTH 
eo A FL ? U 8 , ig Ce a 

bre °O éav pe aitnons docw cot Ews pisos Ths Bacw- 

re lal > n - 

Nelas pov. *xal é&eMOovoa cirrev TH wnTpl adths, Te 

\ \ > 4 nr 

aitnowpar; 7 € eitrev, Thy Keparny lwdvvov tod Bar- 

/ 25 \ ’ (4) a j0v \ on \ \ 

rifovtos. ™Kai eiceNOovoa evOds peta oTrovdHs mpos TOV 
/ fol n 

Bactréa yrncaro Néyouea, Oérw iva éEavThs Sas por eri 

, \ 7 Vee r n ~ 96 \ 7 

mivakt THY Keparynv I@avvov Tod BatTiaTOv. * Kai TreEpi- 
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if \ > 
Avtros ryevomevos 6 Bacireds Sia Tods SpKovs Kal TOs ava- 
a 2 7 79% 
Keuysévous ovk nOéAncev abericat avtnv. ™ Kal evOus 
> /- ¢ nf > f + RS 
atroateinas 6 Bactneds orrexouNaTopa érréetakey eveyKat 
fal > 
Ty Kepadiv avrtod. * cai amedOdy amrexepadicev avTov 
> a lal \ ” \ \ ? a > \ 
év tH puraxy, Kal nveyxev THY Kehadyny avToU ET 
\ 7 
mivakt Kal édwxev avThy TO Kopaciw, Kat TO KOpacLoV 
fol n > e 
ewxev adtyy TH pntpl avThs. “Kal aKovcavTes ot 
pabnrai avtod nrOav Kai jpav TO TTOua avTod, Kai 
ZOnxav avro év pynpelo. 
30 be / ow) & / \ \ >? - \ 
Kai cuvayovtat oi aroatonxo Tpds Tov Incody, cat 
> t ’ a , a f \@ +xO7 
amnyyetvay avT@ Tavta boca éroineay Kai doa édidatav. 
31 \ t ee a € . wok > MOF > 
Kat eyes avtois, Acdre tyets adtol cat idiav eis 
épnuov Torov Kal avarravcacbe odyov. Hoav yap ot 
> , \ wee , / \ *OX cal 
épxopevot Kal of Urayovtes TrodXoi, Kal ovdée hayeiy 
> / 82 ns | ANG > a 5M / ek , 
evxaipovv. “Kal arfrOov év TO Tolw els Epnuov ToTrov 
,’ 
kat idiav. “Kal eldov a’tods birayovtas Kal éréyvo- 
r \ Ag ON a a 4 4 
gav Tool, Kai Teton amo Tac@y TeV TONCwY TUVE- 
> tal \ lal 
Spayov éxet Kal mpondOov avto’s. “kat e&erXOodv 
= \ 
eldev modvyv OxXov, Kal eoTAayyvicOn er avTovs, bT« 
- ¢€ / \ 
joav ws TpoBata wn éyovta Toméva, cal HpEato b- 
U ’ * a a 
dackew avtovs Tora. “ Kal 75n wpas TOA HS yevouevns 
, Sw 8 oc 
mpooeOovtes avT@ of paOnral avTod éXeyov bre” Epnyuos 
>? « / 7 \ +f) v4 *, 38 2 la > , 
€OTLY O TOTTOS, KaL NON Wea TOAD “ aTrOXVTGOY aVTOUS, 
f ] 4 > \ 
iva dgrehOovrtes eis TOUS KUKA@ aypods Kal Komas ayo- 
, © o , U 87 ¢ \ > \ > 
pacwow éavtois Ti pdywow. “6 dé aroxpiOels elev 
> lal f ? a € a o 
avtois, Aore avtois vwels payeiv. Kai Néyovow adTe, 
,’ / > / 
AmedOovtes ayopacwpev Snvapiov Svaxociwv dprous, 
\ 4 ’ lal a c a 
kal Sdowpev avtors hayety ; * 6 Sé Neyer avtois, Hécous 
” ” z ig 4 » 

EXETE ApTous; virdyere, WeTe. Kal yvovTes Néyoucwy, 
t oN ee t 39 * <= 
Tlévre, cat dvo0 iyOtas. “ al érérakev adtois dvaxndivat 

, r ' > \ a na r 
TavTas ouuTroca cuumocia émL TO XOPD yYOpTy. 
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“Kal avétecav Tpacial tpacial, Kata éxaTov Kal 
ht , 
Kata qwevTyKovTa. “Kai NaBwv Tos TévTe ApTous 
74 \ 
kai Tovs Ovo ivOvas avaBréWas eis TOV ovpavov EvAO- 
ynoev, Kal KaTéxAacev Tovs apTovs Kal édidov Tois 
pabnrais iva tapati0aow avtois, Kai tovs dv0 iyOvas 
éueptoey Taow. “Kal Epayoy tavtes Kal éyoptacbn- 
“ 43 z.: a 4 PS) a) Yd Ud 
sav: “xal jpav Kradcpata dwdexa Kodivoy TANPO- 
ed \ a ? , 44 ys € , AX 
pata, Kai aro Tav iyOvav. “ Kal Hoar of haryovTes ToVs 
dptovs Tjevtakicxidioe avopes. 
> an fal 
“ Kai evOvs nvayxacey tors pwabnras avtob éuBn- 
vat eis TO TRoiov Kal Tpodyew eis TO Trépay pds BnO- 
caiday, ws avTos amodver Tov dydov. “Kal amotaka- 
b) a PML > Sy u 47 \ 
fevos avtois amndOev eis TO Opos mpocevEacba. “ Kal 
? Ps is io \ nan b] / fal , 
oias yevowéevns nv TO Totov ev péow THS Oadacons, 
lal lal teat } x. ’ 
Kal avTos povos ert THS yAs. “Kal iddv avTov’s Bacavi- 
a \ c, 

Couévous év TO EXavVEW, HY yap O avewos évavTios av- 
a a x 
Tois, Tept TeTapTny hvraKny THS vuKTOS EpyeTaL Tpds 

b) \ lal a a U + 
avuTovs TepiTaTav eri THs Oaracons. Kal 7Oedev Traped- 
Oeiv avrovs “ot 5é idovtes adtov TepitratobvTa ért 
a a 
Tns Oardoons edokav pavracpua elvar Kal avéxpakay’ 
¢ 
arayres yap avroy elday Kal érapayOnoav. 6 be evOds 
, b) a a 4 
éXNadAnoev pet avTav, Kal Eyer avTois, Oapcectre, éyad 
tal \ ae if, \ \ ’ \ 
eiut, on poBeicbe. “Kai avéBn mpds avTovs eis TO 
n + / 
mNolov, Kal éxoTTagey 0 avemost Kal Alay év EéavToOts 
aL 52 3: \ n J, AM a ” ? ’ 
e€o Tayo. ov yap cuvynkay emt Tols apTo.s, arr 
na , 
HY avtTav  Kapdla TreTwpPwpErn. 
9 > A \ a 
%Kat duarepacavtes HAOov él thy yav Tevvnoca- 
/ \ / rn 
pet Kat mpocwppicOncav. “Kal éEeMovtwy advtav éx 
an / AG \ > / | ii) £5 eo 
ToD TAoLov EvOUs emuyvorTes avTOV rrEeptédpauov OAnV 
- , \ V4 o \ a ‘ 
THY xopav éxewny Kai npEavto émi Tots KpaBartrous 
a / oe Ya a) 
TOUS KAKaS ExOVTAS TrepLpépeL, OTroV HKovoy OTL éoriv. 
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’ a > , a 
kal Srov dv eloeTopEveTo Eis KMpas 7) Els TOAELS 7) 
a lal ‘ 3 fol 
els dypovs, év Tats ayopais éTiBecay Tous ac Gevovrtas, 
lal , mf 
kal mapexddouv avtov iva Kav Tod KpagTédov Tod iwa- 
lol f fol ‘ 
rlov avtod dnpwvtar Kal dco. dv IMpavTo avTod €a wfovTo. 
* c a , 
7 ‘Kai cuvdyovta: pds avtov of Papicaios Kai 
a , Pky oe ‘ 2 \ 
TLves TOV ypaypaTéwy €OovTes aro ‘leporoAvpe@v. ~ Kat 
n lal fal if a f 
iSdvtTes Twas TOV palnrdyv adTod ott Kowais yeEpoiv, 
a \ bu 3 © \ 
rovr éorw avimtos, éc0iovew Tovs apTovs,— ol yap 
a > a \ a U 
Papicaios kal tavtes of lovdaior €av wn Typ vifr@v- 
Lal a / 
Tai Tas xElpas oUK éabiovewy, Kpatovvtes THY Tapddocw 
Tov mpeaButépwr, ‘kal am’ ayopas éav mi) pavticwy- 
4 \ 
tat ovk éoOiovory, Kal d\Xa TONKA éotiv & TapéXaBov 
lal i! a 
kpateiv, Barticwovs TroTnpiav Kal Eectav Kal yar- 
nr > \ Lal 
kiwv— Kal érepwtaow avtov of Dapicaios Kal of 
a / ? a 
ypapparets, Ava Ti ov mepiuratobvow of pabnTtai cov KaTa 
tv Tapadoow Tav mpecButépwv, adrA Kowais yepolv 
> , A oe — cSt RNS ea ines 
éaOlovaw Tov dptrov; °6 &é elev avtois’ Karas émrpo-~ 
c * ¢ a 
dntevoev ‘Hoalas rept vuov Tey UroKxpiTay, ws yéypaTr- 
iv Od ¢ : \ a A / A c 8e bu 
rat Ort Obros 6 Aads Tos yelAcoiy we Tia, 7 SE Kapdia 
, a f > 4 > > fal 
avTaéy Toppw aréye: aw euod® " warny dé céBovtai pe di- 
t 5 8 ; > t ; ‘ 8 2g7 
Saoxovtes Sidacxarias évTadwata avOpodtrav. * adévtes 
Thv évTodrv Tod Ocod Kpateire THY Tapadocw Tadv av- 
’ 9 \ » ees a > a \ > 
Opwrav. *Kai €deyev avrois, Kadr@s aOereite thy év- 
tory tod Oeod, iva Tiv Twapddocw vuadv THpHaNTE. 
10 M ee \ » TY \ 3 \ \ 
wvons yap eirev, Tiwa tov matépa cov kal tiv 
f oT a : 4 
pntépa cou, Kai, ‘O Kaxodoyav tratépa 7) untépa Oavareo 
' 1 tn l 
Tedevtatw. " vywels dé Aéyere, “Kav ely avOpwros TO 
4 n “a lal v a \ n 
Tatpl ) TH wntpt, KopBav, 6 éorw Swpor, 0 éav é& énod 
: oe | aR ee Fe a a 
SHErnOjs, “ovnére aplere adrov ovdév roujoat TO watpr 
» a fe ag, oe o \ t a rh Aen 
) TH pyTpl, axupobdvtes Tov Noyov tod Oeod TH Tapa- 
t € n t ® nr 
Soces Yuav } Tapeddéxate, Kal Tapdmoa ToLadTa TONKA 
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Toure. “ Kal TpocKadEerapevos Tay TOV OYNoV Eeyev 
avtois, Axovoaté pou Tavtes Kal ovvete. * ovdév eotuy 
eEwbev tod avOpwrov ciatropevdmevoy eis avtov 6 Svva- 
Tat aUTOV KoWdoa’ GANA TA éx TOD avOpedTrov éxTrO- 
pevopeva eat Ta KowodvTa Tov avOpwrov.* ™ Kat bre 
etanrOev eis oikov amo tod byXov, érnpdtwv av’rov 
ot pabnrat avtod thy mapaBornv. ™ Kal réyer avTois, 
Obras cal vyels dovvetot éote; ov voeite BTL Trav TO 
éEwOev eiotropevopevoy eis Tov avOpwrov ov Sdivatat 
avtov Kowaca, dT ovK eiotropeveTas avToD els THY 
Kapdlay add eis THY Koidlav, Kal eis Tov addedpova 
éxtropevetar, Kalapifwy Tavta Ta Bpdpata; ™ edeyev 
dé ore To ex rod avOperrov éxtropevopevor, éxelvo Kowot 
Tov avOpwtrov. * écwbev yap éx THS Kapdias TaY avOpa- 
mov of duaroyiopol of KaKol éxmopevovTal, TopveEtat, 
KArorral, povo., ™ povyetat, wAeoveElar, tovnplat, déddos,_ 
acéryea, opOarpis Tmovynpos, Bracdnpla, Urepnhpavia, 
adpoctvn * ravta Tab’ta Ta Tovnpa amber Extropeve- 
Tat Kal Kowvol Tov avOpwrrov. 

wExeidev O¢ avactas arnrbev eis Ta Spta Tupov [Kal 
Yu8dvos]. Kai eicerOwv eis oixiav ovdéva HOerev yvavar, 
Kal ovK ndvvacOn Nabeiv: *AAN EevOds aKovaaca yur?) 
mept adtov, hs elyev TO Ouydrpiov avdtijs mvedpa aKna- 
Oaprov, éOotca mpocérecey mpds Tos Tddas avTod' 
% 45 Se yuv1) qv “EXAqvis, Vupopowixicca TH yevev Kab 
npdra avrov iva TO Sapdviov éxBary é« THs Ouyarpos 
avths. “Kai ereyev adrh, "Ades mpa@tov xoptacOjvat 
Ta Téxva’ ov yap éoTW KadOv AaBeiv TOV aptoy TOY 
réxvov Kal Tots kuvaplos Bareiv. * 1 de drexpiOn Kat 
réyes adTo, Nal, xvpe’ Kal Ta KUVapla VTOKATW THS 

* Verse 16 omitted on the best MSS. authority. 
B2 
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a 22 2 
tpatétns éaOiovaw amo Tay Yrylev Tov Tadiov. * Kai 
lol an f f. 
elev ath, Ava Todrov Tov Adyov Uraye, éEeAnAvOev ex 
a ’ \ 5S r 30 \ 3 rE a > 
ths Ovyatpos cov TO Saiudviov. ™ Kai avedOodca eis 

a la \ \ 
Tov olxov avTns etpev TO Tratdiov BeBAnwévoy emt THY 
Kdvnv Kal TO Sapovioy é£eAnAUVOs. 

Kal wadw é&eXOov x tév dpiwy Tupou 7rAOev dia 
Liddvos eis tHv Oaraccav ths Variralas ava pécov 
Tov opiwy Aexarrodews. “kal pépovow avTe xwdpov 

\ / \ A a 7 >? a > a 
Kal moyiAaXov, Kal Tapakadovoty avTov iva ér1Oy avTe 
ys lal 33 \ > 4 ? » > \ lol v 
Thy xeipa. ™ Kal droNaBopevos avtoy ard Tod dydou 

3% 9 ” \ Ul ’ me 2 D \ » ? a 
Kat idiav €Barev Tovs SaxtTUXous avTod cis TA OTA aUTOD 
Kal mtvcas Hypato THs yA@oons avTod, “Kal dvaBré- 
was es TOv ovpavor éoréva€er, cal Néyet avTo, Eddada, 
6 éorw SiavoixOntr. “Kal nvoiyncay avtod ai axoail, 
Kal €XVOn 6 Seapos THS yA@oons avTod, Kal éXaret 
opOds. “ai SuerteiAato avtois iva undevt Aéywoou" 
bcov dé avrois SueorédXeTO, avTol uaddrov TrEpiaoo- 
Tepov éxynpvocov. ™“ Kal vmeptrepicoa@s éEeTAHoTCOVTO 
Aéyovtes, Kad@s wavta terolncev, kal tovs Kadods 

a , ‘ \ > Ul Lal 
Towel akovely Kat adaXdous aretv. 

8 *Ep éxelvais rats juépars wadw TOAD dydov 
dvTos Kal wn éyovTwy Tl ddywow, Tpockadecduevos 

\ a 
tovs pabnrds Réyer adrois, * Sarrayyvifowar ém) 
" ¢ e cal 
Tov dxAov, OTL Hn Nucpar TpEis Tpocmévovaiv or Kar 
ag / f 3 Naess 3 , aan EN 
ouK éyovow Ti daywouw. *Kal éay atodticw avtods 
/ a lal 
vnorers es olkov avTa@v, éxAvOjcovtar ev TH 0d8G* Kai 
ee \ 
Ties avTav ard paxpdder eiciv. ‘kal amexpiOnoav 
> e 
avT@ of pabyral adtod dru ld0ev rovtous Suvijaerat 
® t Y oe . ae \ eee ce 
Tus de yoptdcat aptev én’ epnulas; *xal jpwra 
> A ‘ 
avtovs, Ilooous éyere dprovs; of 8é& elmay, ‘“Emra. 
6 \ L a . al > n a \ 
Kal TapayyeAder TO OYAM avarreceiy ert THs yhs* Kal 
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\ \ e \ 
AaBev Tos éEmTa aptovs evyapioTncas éExdacev Kal 
> lal tal fal A 
éd/Sov Tots pabntais avtod va rapatiOdow" Kal Trapé- 
Onxav TH OyrA@. “Kal elyav ixOddva drtya’ Kal evro- 
f > x fal 
ynoas aura eitev Trapabecivas Kal avta. *Kati edbayov 
en uF 8 ees 
Kat éyoptacO@ncay, Kal npav Teptocevpata KAaTMLaATwV 
€ \ aN 97 58 € } . \ 
erta ahupioas. *noav S€ ws TeTpaKvoyidwor Kal 
atréhuaev avtous. 
10 \ ? \ a fal a 
Kai evOvs éuBas eis TO trolov peta Tév pabnrav 
b) ns > \ ~ 
avtTov nrOev eis Ta pépn Aadpavov0a. “ Kal é&jrXOov of 
a \ 4 al fal a 
Papicaio kai Aptavto ovvfynreiv aire, (nrodvtes Tap’ 
. lal lal lal cal 
avTov onpeiov amo Tov ovpavod, mepalovTes avrov. 
12 a / A , > n rE T/ ¢ \ 
Kai avactevatas TO TvevpaTL avTod rEéyet, Ti 7 yeved 
7 a a Sas % / ¢ in > , a 
avuTn Entel onpetov; aunv eyo viv ei SoOnceTa TH 
fal , a 13 rere \ 4 \ / > \ 
yeved TavTn onpuetiov. “ Kal adels avTovs Tadw éuBas 
"4 a 
anne eis TO Tépav. “Kai éreNaOovtTo AaBeEiv ApTous, 
x. > Net wv > S ae led ’ n / 
Kal ef pr) Eva aptov ovK elyov pe Eavta@v ev TO TAOLw. 
an r , 
* cal Steer TéAnreETO avTois Néywv, ‘Opare, BrErreTe aro THS 
in A / \ A , ¢ t 16 \ 
Sipns tév Papioaiwy Kai ths Cvpns “Hpddov. “Kal 
dveXoryifovTo pds GAAHAOus OTL” ApTous ovK eyomev. Kal 
yvovs 6 Inaods Néyeu avrois, Ti dtaroyilere OTe dpTous 
. lal 9 ¥ 
ovK éyeTe; ow voEiTe OVdE TUViEeTE; TETMPapLEVNY EXETE 
a ? % >? 
THY Kapdlav vpav ; * opOarpovs yovTes ov BrErTrETE, Kat 
19 ¢/ \ 
Ora &yovTes oVK aKoveETe, Kal OV pynmoveveTe, * OTE TOUS 
/ / 
mévte dptovs ékNaca eis TOUS TEVTAKLYINLOUS, TOTOUS 
/ wv / ’ a 
Kodivous KAATMATMOVY TANpELS NpaTE; AE€yovow avT@, 
1 20 7 \ i) ne Ry 8 \ / 
Addexa. * OTe Kal Tovs érra eis Tos TeTpaKICYXIdiOUS, 
/ \ 
mocwv opupioov TANPOpaTa KNacHaTwY HpaTe; Kal 
\ b) ao ” 
Néyouow, “Enrd. ™ Kai édeyev avtois, Ovrw cuviete ; 
> CIN \ , Stn 
* Kal épyovtat eis BnOcaidav. Kai pépovow avTe 
’ 7 an 7h 
Tudr0ov, Kal Tapakadovow avtTov twa avTobd apytas. 
t A \ a a) by 4 
* kal émiraBouevos THS Yelpos TOD TUpAoD eENvEyKeV 
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7 ” a , x ‘ > \ > be 
avTov é€w Ths Kouns, Kal TTVGaS Els TA O“paTa avTOD, 
lal r By My” / 
ébels Tas yelpas avTo@, émnpwta avTov Ki re Brerrers. 
ya \ > f ¢ 
* cat avaBréas édeyev, Brérrw Tos avOpa@rrous, bTt ws 
a a ? 4 \ 
dévdpa 6p@ TepiTatovvTas. ™ eita Tari éréOnKkev Tas 
a n / ‘ 
xeipas éml tovs obGarpovs avtod, kai duéBreWev Kai 
al Af 
amexatéatn, Kal évéBrerrev Snravyds Gravta. * Kal 
, x gt ’ 9 2 fal , M be > \ 
améaTetNev avTov ets olkov avTov réyov, Mndé eis THY 
UA 
Kopnv eloéOys. 
” Kat é&jrOev 6 Inoods cal of wabntal avtod eis Tas 
Komas Kaicapelas THs Pirimrov' Kal év TH 68@ érn- 
« : 
r \ \ > a ’ > a 7 , 
‘ * 
pota tovs wabntas ahh Neyov avtois, Tiva pe ré 
€ ft 2 e 2 3 J a 4 
youow of avOpwroai civat; “oi dé eitay avt@ déyorTes 
b1e “Iwavynvy tov Bamtiotyy, kai adddot “HrAelav, adXot 
n a 29 
5é ore Els trav trpodntaév. ™ kai avtds érnpota avtous, 
a 4 + J 
“Tpeis S€ tiva pe NéyeTe evar; arroxpiBels 6 Létpos 
a > 7 g a 
Aéyes avT@, Ld ef 6 Xpiotos. “ Kal éreriunoev avtois 
\ ? a 8 ae. 
iva pndevt Néywow tept adtod. “ Kal HpEato SiddoKeuy 
tal eX a o 
avtovs tt Aci Tov vidv Tod advOpwTrou ToANa Tabetv, Kal 
> 
a € a a 
arrodoKtipac Ojivar V0 Tév TpecButépwv Kal TAY apyce- 
\ lal f a 
péov Kal TOV ypappatéwy Kai atroxravOnvar Kai peta 
Wie £2 > wed 32 \ / \ t : > ' 
Tpels nuépas avactivar. “ cat rappnola tov Néyov éda- 
\ “ ¢ 4 b} “a 
Nev. Kal mpocraPopevos 6 Lérpos avrov HpEato émutiypav 
’ a $3 ¢ 8é > \ \ iS 4 % fa) \ > a 
auto. “06 8é érictpadels Kai iddv Tos pabnras adtod 
/ \ ft 
éretiunoev Ilétpm Kat Neyer, “Trraye oricw jou, Sata- 
lal v > tal \ lol fol ’ fal 
va, OTL ov hpoveis TA TOD Heod AANA Ta THY avOpwrrar. 
4 \ i tay a 
“Kal rpooxaderapmevos Tov dyXoVv ody Tos haOnrais 
aA ’ a A / . 
avrov eirev avtois, El tis Oédec dricw ov axorovbein, 
> t ¢ \ es me 
anapynoacbw éavTdvy Kal dpatw Tov otavpdv adrod, 
> I ‘\ x 
kal akorovdeito por. “ds yap édv On Tv uy 
ah A > ré ae eee » » > t \ 
avtod adoat, atrodécer avtyy ds 8 ay amodéoe. Thy 
a AN LA > a 1M a 
€avTod uy evexev éyod Kal TOD evayyediov, cdcer 
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9 of 86/7 N: bd ny» A 
avuTnv. “Ti yap wperet avOpwrov Kxepdioat Tov KdcLov 
" A \ a n 
orov Kal CnurwOjvae thy roxy avtod; “ri yap Soi 
” ’ ! a a A € 
avOpwros avtadXaypa THS Wuyis avToD; * ds yap édv 
a \ \ an n % 
eravaxvvOn me Kal Tos Ewods Néyous €v TH yeved TavTy 
n 1) \ ¢€ lal \ ¢ ey a > 4 
TH mowyariOs Kat GwapTwr@, Kal 6 vids Tod dvOpedrrov 
erarcyuvOnoeTat avTov, oTav @dOn év tH ddé D 
yuvn ; €XOn ev tH S0En Tov 
A ’ lal fal ’ / fel . 
TAaTpos avTod peTa THY ayyédov TaV dyiwv. YQ * Kal 
»”. ? a > \ f €. vd as 7 ® a 
éXeyev avtois, Aunv eyo viv bt eioiv TIVES BOE TOV 
\ 7 
EGTNKOT@V OiTLVes OU pn yevowvTa BDavaTov Ews av 
\ / a an a 
idwow THY Bactreiav Tod Jeod érnrvOviav év duvaper. 
\ , A an 
*Kal pera nuépas && traparapBaves 6 “Inoods tov 
> Li 
Ilétpov kat tov “laxwBov kai rov lwavyny, cai avadéper 
’ \ Sof ¢ \ > ms r \ 
avtovs eis bpos Vnrov Kat’ idlay povous, Kal weTEWop- 
BA , a \ a 
PwOn EuTrpocbev avtov, * Kai Ta iwatia avTod éyéveTo 
tf \ 6 La \ > ‘ nan lal ? 
atiABovta evKa Riav, ola yvadevs emi THS ys ov 
¢ A lal ? 
dvvatat o’Tas AevKavat. ‘Kal BhOn avtois Hrelas 
*) os ” yo fal a? n 5 \ 
avy Maicei, cai Hoav cvvAadodvtes TH “Inood. ° Kat 
atroxpiGeis 6 Ilétpos XNéyes TH Inood, ‘PaBPBei, xarov 
coTw nuds Ode Elval, Kai ToMowpev TpEis oKNVAS, 
\ / \ a 7 / ed / / oe) \ 
col piav kat Movcet wiav cai Hrela pilav. ° ov yap 
a / 
noes TL atroxpiOn ExpoBot yap éyévovto. ‘Kal éyéveto 
I > ? o BS peg A > lal 
vepérn émiaKtafovaa avTois, Kal éyévetro hwvn éx THS 
} ae / > €. er € > , ’ , 
vepérns, Ovrds éotiw 0 vids ov 0 ayaTrnTos, aKoveTE 
a Sth / 
avtov. *xal ékariwa mepiBreWapevor ovKéte ovdéva 
a) ? Lod 9 \ 
eloov adXra Tov Incobv povov we? Eavtov. ° Kal kata- 
Bawovrov avtav éx Tod dpous, dueacteiNaTo avTois iva 
8 Ags id Py / > Nog G ey re 
pndevt & eldov Sinynowvtas, ei un Stay 6 vids Tod av- 
A a 1 
Opdrrov éx vexpav dvacth. " kal Tov Noyou éxparnaay 
n \ 
mpos éavtovs auvlnrobytes Ti éaTiv TO éK vEeKpav ava- 
‘ ae \ he ji , 
othnvat. “Kal érnpadtav avrov déyouvtes,” Ort Néyoucw 
a ih ? la) a 
of Papicaios Kal of ypamparets OT 'Hrelav Se? édOeciv 
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a oe , \ \ a 
mpdrov ; 6 &é &bn avrois, "Hrelas pév €Mav tpa@tov 
mx 4 a. 4% \ 
amoxabtoTave: Tavta. Kal Tes yeypaTTat emt TOV 
na \ \ > 
viv Tod avOpérov ; wa mwoArXa TdOyn Kal éEouvbe- 
lal >? f \ 
vobj. ™ adra réyo vpiv OTe Kat ’Hrelas €dndrvGev, Kat 
> / a eh ” \ ft a Re 
érroincay avT@ baa HOedov, KaOds yéypaTTTat éT avTOV. 
s \ 
“ Kal éXOovtes mpods Tods waOnras eidov GyAov TrodUY 
lal nr \ > ’ 
mept avTovs Kal ypaupateis ouvEntodyTas pos aUTOUS. 
A Ld > ‘ 
* kal evOds mds 6 dyXos idovtes avTov eEeOapBHnOncar, 
b) 
Kal tpoctpéxovtes notatovto avTov. * cal érnpwTnaer 
a \ r ; 
avtous, Ti cuvtnreite mpos avtovs; “ Kai arexplOn 
av n e ? a wv 7y A 8a ne v 4 er 
T@ els x Tod dyAov, AidacKkare, Hveyxa Tov vidV jou 
\ te ” a » 18 4 @ >\ a 
mpos o€, éxovta veda Gdadov, “Kal Orrov é€av avToV 
> } 
KaTaraBn pyooe: avtov’ cal adpiter cat rpi€er rods ddor- 
tas xal Enpaiverau’ xai ela Tots pabynrais cov iva avo 
’ t \ dea we Or 9 \ oa 
éxBarwow, kal ove iayvoav. “6 dé atroxpibels adrots 
14 ) \ ¥ iA f \ ¢ a v 
Aéyes, "OQ. yeved amrictos, Ews Tote pds buds Ecomat ; 
ev / ’ , ig a , 
€ws mote avéEowar tudv; hépete avTov pos we. ™ Kal 
, ,\ * oR x 
HveyKayv avTov pos avrov. Kal iddv avtor, TO rredua 
\ . a 
evO0s cuveotapakev avtov, Kal meodv éml Ths yhs 
> / > / Q1 \ ? t a / ? 
éxudlero appifwv. ™ Kal érnpotnoev Tov Twatépa av- 
lal /, / = > \ € lal / > i ¢ \ 
tod, Ilocos ypdvos éotlv ws TodTo yéyovev a’t@; 6 8é 
* > t re & 
elrrev, Kix tradiobev' ™ kal rodXdaxis kal eis Trip avTov 
id vA , 
éBarev Kal eis VdaTa, va atrodéon avTov’ adda el TL 
‘ ¢ cal 
Svvn, BonOnoov nuiv ordrayyviabels ép’ nuds. *6 &é 
> lal tal 
Inoods elev adt@ To ef Sivn; Tavta Suvata TH Tic- 
t 24 9X n c \ a t ov 
tevovtt. ™ evs kpakas 6 matnp Tod tasdiov éreyer, 
, a r 
Ilictedm’ Bonder pov tH atuoria, * idSadv Sé 6 “Inaods 
i b] / y EJ / a bs 
bru émuouvTpéxer SyNos, erreTiuNoev TH TrevpaTe TO 
> , Nd ’ a \ fol 
axabaptp A€ywov a’T@, TO dradov Kal Kody tvedpa, 
> \ > U a fol 
éy@ éemitagow cot, é£edOe €E avTod Kal pnkéte eioédOng 
Seu y 26 \ a 
els auTov. “Kal Kpdgas Kal Toda orapakas é&jOev" 
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Kal éyéveTo Wael vexpos, BoTE TOUS ToAAOVS A€éyery OTL 
A LO Pe yr | a y n \ ’ ao 
TméOavev. 6 5€ Inaods kpatnaas THs YeLpos aVTOD Tryet- 
pev avutov, Kal avéotn. * Kal eioeXOovTos avTod eis oiKov 
M4 0 \ ? a > aA > / ee e/ ¢ a 
ot pantal avtod Kat idiav érnpdtev avtov, "Ore nets 
> ) 10) 2 x lal 322. Ys 2G eo ] an A a 
ove nouvynOnuev exBarety avTo; “Kal ettrev avTots, TodTo 
\ 7 > ’ \ be 3 an > <a S A 
TO Yyévos €v ovdevi Ovvatas éEedOeiv ef pun ev Tpocevy?h. 
7 lal lal 
” Kaxeibev é&eXOovtes trapetropevovto dia THs Ta- 
MaAalas, Kal ove HOErEV iva Tis yor * éidacKev yap 
\ “2 n + gaat > we ed € e\ a 
Tovs pa0ntds avtov, Kal éXeyev avTois Ott ‘O vids Tod 
avOpeérov Tapabisotat eis Yeipas avOpeérrwyv, Kal aro- 
KTEvovoLY avToV, Kal amoKTavOels peta Tpeis Huépas 
> if $F ec \ 2 " \ ta a Fl lal 
avaotnoetat. ” oi 5€ nyvdovy TO phwa, Kal époBodvToO 
avuTov éTepeThoa. 
*® Kat 7rOov eis Kadapvaovp. Kat év TH oixla yevo- 
o£ fa] 
plevos e7TnpwTa avtous, Ti év TH 0b@ SueroyiferOe; ™ ot 
fi na 
dé éovdtra@v’ mpds adhAndovs yap SiehéxOnoay év TH 
\ 
06@ Tis pelfov. Kal kabicas épayncev Tors dadexa, 
a > la 
Kat Neyes avTois, Ei tus OéXe TrpOTos elvat, otal Tav- 
yy \ / Py / 36 \ \ Ol 
Tov éryatos Kal tavtev diaKxovos. “Kat NaBov ratdiov 
éoTnoev avTo ev pwéow avTar, Kal évayKadicdpevos avTo 
elrrev avtois, “Os dv év Tov towovTer Traidiov déEnrat 
ee wb / 2 Be ‘ NA ey BRE 
érrl TB ovepari pov, ewe Séyerat' Kai Os av ewe SéxnTaL, 
/. / 
ovK ewe SéyeTat add Tov aTrocTELNaYTA ME. 
, n MA 
*"Edn avt@ 0 “lwdvvns, Aiddoxane, cidopev tia év 
/ \ 4 
TO dvopatt cov ekBadrAovta Saipovia, Kal éxwdvopev 
& 
n c A. 99. lal 3 
avrov, 6tt ovK nKeorovber nuiv. ™o S€ “Inaods eizrer, 
9 % U A , 
M1) xKodvete avtov: ovdeis yap éoTw 05 Tounoes 
a \ f \ 
Svivapw éml TO dvopati pov Kal Suvnoetar TAXD KaKo- 
Noyhoal pe “ds yap ovK eoTw Kal jHudv, brep Huov 
n , 7 
éotiv. “ds yap av Troticn bpas ToTHpiovy bdatos év 
A Wg n 2 / fis JN , eo in ce b) 
évouate dtc Xptotod éoré, aynv NEyo vuiv OTL ov 
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nr . - x 
bn amorécet Tov picOov avtod. “Kal ds av cKavéda- 
nr a nr ‘ > > , 
ion Eva TOV piKPa@V TOVT@Y THY TLETEVOVTMY Es ELE, 
“s > ? fal nr > 7, / > \ 
KaXov €oTivy avT@® pGdXov Ei TrEpiKELTaL PUAOS OVLKOS 
rn \ U 
mept Tov Tpaxnrov avTod Kal BéBAnTaL eis THY Badac- 
cav. “xal éav oxavdaricn ce 1 yelp cov, atdoKoypov 
a / 
auTny" KaXov éotiv ae KUAXOV eioedOeiv eis TY fwnv, 
n tas S00 yeipas Eyovta amredOeiy eis THY yéevvar, Eis 
cal \ ‘ / 
TO Tp TO daBeotov.* “Kal dav 6 Tovs cov cxavdarifn 
eR on ae ' > , > - ’ \ 
ce, aToKoov avtov’ Kadov éotiv ce eicedOeiv eis THY 
, ? a \ 
Conv Yoror, 7) Tors dv0 Todas Exovta BrHOHvat eis THY 
* “Kal éav 6 dpOadpos cou cxavdarify ce, 
éxBare avtov' Kadov ce éotly povodOarpov cicedOetv 
els TV Bacirelay Tod Oeod, 1) S00 dodOaruods Eyovta 
a >? \ 4 4s ¢ ¢ ? > fal b 
BrmOnvat eis THv yéevvav, * d7rov 6 cKw@ANE avTeV ov 
a \ \ a > , 49 a \ \ 
TedXeuTa Kal TO Tip ov aPEvvUTaL. was yap tupl 
a 4 5 % 
anicOnoetar. “Kardov TO Gras? édv SE TO Ga avadov 
, 3 > \ ’ , Mv > e a ¢) 
yévntat, év tive avTd aptucete; eyeTe év EavTois dda 
\ > / > >? ld 
Kal eipnveveTe Ev AXNANXOLS. 


ryéevvav. 


10 1 me eee ? \ ” > \ a a 
Kai éxei@ev avaords Epyetat eis TA Spia THS 
‘lovdaias kal wépav tod “lopSdvov, kal cuvtopevovtat 
mMadw bydot pds avTov, Kal Ws elwOer Tari édidacKev 
avTovs. *xai mpocedOovtes Papicaion érnpwtev av- 
\ : y ’ \ a > a t 
Tov et ékeatw avdpit yuvaixka aroddoat, Teipdfortes 
Pea 8 ¢ ‘ \ . ieee ae ae > , 
avrov. *°6 &€ aroxpiOels elev adtois, Ti vyiv évered- 
Aato Mavons; ‘oi 5é elrav, “Erétperev Maias Bu- 
+ ’ / t \ ’ A Be \>?> n 
Brlov arocraciov yparpat kal arrorvaat. °6 dé “Inoods 
’ tal x \ / € a v 
elev avrois, pds tv oxdnpoxapdiay vudv éyparpev 
vuiv tHv évtoAnv ta’tnv. Sad S& apyns KTicews 
dpaev Kat Ondv érroinaev adtovs. ' &vexev ToUTOU KaTa- 
NeAper dvOpwrros Toy TaTtépa avTod Kal Tv wnTépa, *Kal 


* Verses 44 and 46 omitted on the best MSS. authority, 
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yy e t 3 if / lod > ig 2 is 
€oovTat ot Svo eis capKa piav, Bote ovKETL eiaiv dvO 
GrrG ia capE. °d ody 6 Beds cuvélevéev, avOpwros 
\ rt 10 \ ? 3 ee / ¢ @ \ 
pn xwpiléro. “Kai eis THY otkiay Taduw of palntal 
\ ld > / PP eae ll \ / ’ a SO x 
Tepl TOVTOU eTNpOTwY avTOV. ™ Kal NéyeL aUTOls,~Os av 
lal le] ”- a 
aTodvan THY yuvaika avToD Kal yaunon aAAnV, wouxa- 
Pee ESE i2 rea k 9. EN ? f \ Ba 6 
Tat ew avuTny “Kal éay avtn atoAvcaca Tov avopa 
a / lal 
QUTHS yaunon adrXov, poryara. 
a / SU 4A 
*® Kal mrpocédepov atte taidia va dypnta: avtrav 
2g \ \ > / , lol 14 6 % be € “ay n 
of 6€ paOnrai éeretiunoay avTois. “ida@v dé 6 “Inaods 
> ' \ 3 Se Ae ow, \ , ” 
jnyavaxtyoey Kai elev avtois, "Adete Ta tTradia ép- 
xecOat mpos me, pi) KWAVETE UTA: THY yap ToLoVT@V 
nr lal % / lal aA 
éotivy 4 Bactrheia Tod Oeod. YMaunv rAéywo vpiv, ds 
lal lal > | 
av pn déEntar tiv Bactrclay Tod Oeod ws Tradiov, ov 
8 ae 6 > Jeet 16 ee , ? \ 
pn etcé€XOn eis avtnv. “ Kal évayKadtoapevos avTa Ka- 
a 3 ? / 
Tevdoyel, TUels Tas yelpas ém avTa. 
17 K \ 3 Va > a 5) £54 8 0 
al éxtropevopévov avTod eis dd0v, mpocdpayov 
> f if 
els Kat yovuTreTnaas avTov érnpéta avtov, AiddoKanre 
’ , / / v4 \ Ls ‘ ’ 18 ¢ 
ayabé, ti Tromow iva Ewny aiwviov Krnpovounow; “6 
8e J rn 9 2 a AWA ra > fa} ‘ . yO \ 
é “Incods eimev avt@, Ti pe réyers ayabov; ovdels 
9 \ 
aya0os ei pn eis 6 Beds. ™ Tas évtoXds otdas, Mn pos- 
UA \ s \ / \ , 
Nevons, un povevons, 7) KrAEYNS, un revdouapTupyoys, 
- * \ / 
pon amootepnons, Tiua TOV TaTépa cov Kal THY wNTépa. 
lal na / ? 
6 de én até, AiddcKxade, TadtTa Travta épvda- 
216 O\? ee, , ’ 
Eapnv éx vedtntos pov. ™ 6 dé Incods éuBréas avTe 
> ae ¢€ Ag ef: 
nyadmnoev avTov Kal eitrev avT@,” Kv oe votepet vrraye, 
bca é ) iL dos Toe is, kal &€ets On- 
boa eyes TeANTOY Kal Sos Tols TTwYXOIS, K ets On 
a na > 22 ¢ 
caupov év ovpave, kat Sedpo axorovOer pot. 6 Se 
a ae ! ott \ 
otuyvadoas eri TH NOYH aTrHAOEY AvTrOvpEVOS’ HY yap 
N. / € 3 a 
éyov KTywata ToANGA. ™ Kal TrepiBreYrapevos o “Incods 
a a ’ a A t ¢ N , 
Aéyer Tois paOnTrais avrod, Ils SvcKdrws of TA ypy- 
a lal > fi 
para éyovtes eis THY Bacthelav Tod Oeod eicedevoovTat, 
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ns n e cat e 
406 5€ waOnral eOapBodvto emi Tots Noyous avTOD. 6 SE 
lel / Lal ‘ a 
*Inoods mdaduv atroxpibels Eyer avtois, Téxva, Tas 
dvaKonXov éotw eis tTHv Bacireiav Tod Oeod eicedOeiv’ 
®evkoTwTepoy eoTW Kaunrov Sia THs Tpupahlas THS 
lal , ’ col r 
padidos Sued Oeiv 7 rovaLov eis THY Bactrelay Tod Beod 
eloeNety. “oi S€ wepicaods éEeTAnoocOYTO NéyoVTES 
mpos avtov, Kal tis Svvatas cwo@jvac; ™ éuBrEvras 
> lal ¢€ ’ fal / \ > , tov 
avtois 6 “Inaods déyer, Ilapa avOperows advvaror, 
’ > > \ a. ' \ \ \ aA a 
adn ov Tapa Gee tavta yap dvvata Tapa TO Bee. 
, > a“ > a 
* npEato reyew 6 Ilétpos avt@, ‘ldod nyeis adnna- 
U \ > 0. ‘ / 2oyv 2 2 nr 
fev TavTa Kat jKorovOnKapnév cor. ™Edn 6 “Inoods, 
lal , ‘\ a 
"Apny A€yo vuiv, ovdels Eotw Os adjxev oixiay 7) aded- 
\ aA iS * * / » / * 7 a > A 
govs 7 adeddhas 7) enTépa 7 TaTépa 7) TéxVa 7) aypouUs 
¢ > a A ae a > 7 30 2\ \ , be 
évexev euod Kai Evexev Tod evayyediou, “ éav yur) KABn 
éxatovtaTtAaciova viv €v T@ Kalp® TovT@ oixias Kal 
adergpovs kal aderdas Kal pnrépas cal réxva Kal 
’ \ a \ a a 
aypovs peta Siwypav, kat ev TO aidve TO epyouévo 
\ >? $1 \ &e 4 a ” iN 
fonv aidviov. “ moddol dé Ecovtat mpdtot Eyator Kai 
ot éoyarot TpaTor. 
32° \ A (Qn ? 
Hoav 8€ év rf 686 avaBaivortes eis "leporddupa, 
‘ / b \ c =i lol A” D> lel @ \ 
Kai hv wpodyev avtovs 6 ‘Incots, cal €OapBodvTo, of Sé 
> fol fol 
axorovbovrtes EpoBodvto. Kai tapadaBev wadw Tods 
P) 50 wv i! a / \ le -) a 
wdexa mpEaTo avTois Néyew TA wédXOVTA QUT@® cuUp- 
/ / > / 
Baivew “ori “[d0d avaBaivowev eis “lepooodupa, Kal 
c ey rn > / cal lal 
6 vids Tod avOparov TapadoOyjcerat Tots apyvepedow 
\ al a \ lol 
Kal Tots ypauparedow, Kal Kataxpwovow adrov Bavaro 
AN + eS a 
Kat Tapad@covew avtov tots eOverw, “Kal. gumai€ou- 
’ a \ > f >’ a f 
ow avT@® Kal éurticovew avTo Kalb pactiydoovew 
> \ \ > a rn 
avTov Kal atroKTevovow, Kal petra Tpeis nuépas ava- 
oTNOETAL. 
35 \ t — 
Kal mpootopevovtat ait@ ‘laxwBos Kal “lwdvyns 
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€ CaN / fal 
ot viol LeBedalov, Aéyovtes avt@, ArddcKare, Oédopev 
7 Wy 2 N + _ ae , A eon 86 ¢ \ - 
iva 0 éav aitnowpév oe Tromnons nuiv. 6 O€ elmev 
rd lal fh al A 
avtots, Ti Oédete Twoiujow vyiv; “oi dé eimav avte, 
\ Oe a: e A e a 
Aos npiv iva eis cov é« Sebidv Kal eis €E dpuotepdv cov 
bi. 5) A ne 38 ¢ Se 7 A 5 eer 
Kabicwpev év TH SdEn cov. 6 dé Incods eimev avTois, 
> nan fa) e 
Ovk otSate Ti aiteiobe. Sivacbe muciv Td ToTHpLOY 5 
% * € an 
eyo Tive, } To Barticpa 0 éyo Bartifouat Bartic O7,- 
4 be n a 
vat; “ot dé eitrav avt@, Avvapeba. 6 Sé Inoods eimrev 
> a \ a wv 9 BY / / 6 \ \ / 
avtois, To motnpiov 0 éyd tive tiecOe, Kal TO Bat- 
Ticpa 0 éyo Bantivopar BarticOncecbe “To bé Ka- 
Oicas ex SeEidy pov 1) é& evwripor ovx éotiv émov Sodvat, 
> > ¢ 41 Nags , € t ow 
GX ols Hroluacta. “ Kal axovoartes of Séxa Hp- 
’ an Nig tS vi Ke / 42 \ 
Eavto ayavaxteiy mepi ‘laxdBov cai ‘Iwavvov. “ Kal 
f > \ € I nr / b] Lal 16. 
mpocKkarerapevos avtovs 6 Inaods déyes adrois, Oidate 
rn y/ ”~ a 
é7t of SoxodvTes apyew Tov evar KaTaKupLevovaw 
f n A 
avTav Kal of peyaro. avTév KateEovatalovow avTar. 
an a 
“ovy oltws 5é éotiv év vpiv' addr’ Os av Oédyy péyas 
/ > ¢ 4. oy € Lal Py , 44 Y a a 
yevécOar év vpiv, ota vpov Siaxovos, “Kal ds dv 
a fal Yq a 
Oérn vudv yevréc0at mpatos, éotat TavTwy Sovdos. 
nr / ? fal 
* kal yap 6 vids ToD avOperou ovK ArOEv StaxovnOjvas, 
fal \ \ ’ na 
ara Svaxovnaar Kal Sodvas THY uynv avTod AUTPOV 
avtl TOANOD. 
46 \ oo se / ae) L Vin 8 
Kal épyovtau eis ‘lepevyd. Kal éxmropevopévov avtov 
al n yw n 
dro ‘leperyd kal tTdv wabntdv avtod Kal dydov ixavod 
la] \ Ve ? t 
6 vids Typatov Baptipatos, tupdos Tmpocaitns, éxabnro 
ld f > la) ¢ 
mapa thv 6ddv. “Kal dxovoas ott Inoots 6 Natapn- 
e\ > an 
vos eat, ApEato Kpatew Kal réyewv, Tié Aaveid ’Inaod, 
~ / t AS aes / te AX \' ¢. , ‘s 
érénoov pe. “ Kal éreTiwov avT@ TOKO iva cLoTnoH 
fal \ / / , 
6 88 TOAA@ paddov Expatev, Tié Aaveid, édénody pe. 
a / > 2, \ 
“nat atas 6 Inaods eirev, Pwvycate avTov. Kal do- 
n \ , b) lal / BA a 
yovow TOY Tup oy NEyovTEs AVTO, Odpse, evyerpe, Pwvet 
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> fal 
oe. 6 6€ aroBadwv TO iwatioy avTodD avarndnoas 
¢ 
nrMOev mpos Tov “Incotv. “xal atroxpiels avTe Oo 
> a , ¢ \ eZ 
Inoods elrrev, Ti cos Oérers Trornow; 0 Sé TUPAS eEltrev 
= ¢ a 
avT@, PaBBovvei, iva avaBréyo. 6 5é “Inaods eizev 
ne 
avT@, “Traye, %) Twictis cov céowxéy oe. Kal evOds 
, / \ A fal “ 
avéBrelrev, Kal HKodovOer avTe ev TH 080. 
\e¢ YM 
11 *Kai dre éyyifoucw els lepocdAvuma eis BnOghayn 
kat Bnaviav mpds To dpos TO EXatwv, drootéhrer Svo 
lal rn 3 na an ¢ 
TOV MaOnTov avTod *Kal Neyer adTots, “Trrayere eis THY 
KOuny THY KaTévavTL Duar, Kal EeVOds Eiotropevopevor Eis 
ee erg a r p> A 22 \ v 
avtnv evpnoete Ta@Xov Sedeuévor, Ef dv ovdels ovT@ 
> , ' 3 t a. % \ , 3 1e a2 
avOporrwv Kexabixer’ NUcate avTov Kal pépete. * Kal dav 
tus viv ely, Ti rovette TovTO; eimrate,“O Kupios avTov 
xpelav exer, Kal evOds avTov arootéAXee Tarw de. 
*xal amnrOov kal edpoy Tov madXov SedSepévoy mpos Tv 
Ovpav Ew éml trod audodov, kal Wovew avrov. * Kai 
A fal / a tal 
Ties TOV éKEl ExTNKOT@Y EXeyor avTois, Ti troLetTe 
a °. a 
AWovTes TOV TeAOV; *° ol Sé Elray avTots KaOds EitrEeV 6 
| a Nie SL Ley ’ , 7 \ , \ aA 
noovs Kal apjKav avtovs. "Kal dépovow Tov weXov 
\ \ > a \ > / > fal \ € ul 
mpos Tov Inoody, kat éruBadrovow aUT@ Ta waTla 
avTav, kal éxabioev er? avtov. * Kal woAXol Ta iudtia 
” 
a’tév éotpwoay eis trv ddov, Grow S& oriBaSas, Ké- 
artes €x rév dypav. * Kal of mpoayortes Kal of axo- 
fal c ‘ > la € 
AovOodvtes Expalor, “Ocavva, evAoynuévos 0 épyopevos 
’ EES / « 20 Wp 4 & > 4 rt 
év dvouate Kupiovs “eddoynuévn % épYouévn Bacirela 
a \ € [al is ¢ >? o © / 
Tod tmatpos av Aaveid, @cavva év roils bt ioros. 
Ts } PANO > I t > (Sat \ 
cal eioiOev eis "lepooddvpa eis TO iepdv* Kal repe- 
md / > / v ” fel a BI 
PreYapevos mavta, dias 75n odans THs wpas, é&fOev 
eis BnOaviay wera Tdv S@dexa, 
\ ie s t a : 
“Kai TH éravpiov eEeXOovtwv ailtav dad BnOavias 
/ \ XO \ a 
émeivacev. “Kai Sov cveiy ard paxpdodev éyovcay 
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purra, HOev ei dpa Te evpynoe ev ath, Kal EXOav er 
A= § @ ft 
avTny ovdev evpev eb un PUANA’ 6 yap KaLpds ovK Hv 
ff: 14 \ > \ 3 JL in / > \ 
cvKoV. “Kat amoxpiOeis eitrev avtn, Mnxére eis tov 
ITA fal 
aidva éx cod poets KapTrov padryou. Kal iKovov oi pa- 
Onrai attod. “Kal épyovtas eis “lepooddvpa. xal 
eicedOady eis TO iepov rpEaTo éxBaddrew TOvs TwrOdY- 
\ \ > / > a € a \ 
Tas Kal Tovs ayopaloytas év TH lep@, Kal Tas Tpa- 
mélas Tv Ko\AVBioTaY Kal Tas Kabédpas TdV To- 
NovvTwy Tas Tepictepas KatéoTtpeev, “ Kab ovK HodtEev 
A 8 4 an Py \ a £ a 17 \ 25 ‘5 
iva Tis Ovevéyen oKedos bia Tod lepod, “ Kal edidacKev 
3.3 Er. 2 n % / vA ¢ 3 f 
Kat édeyey avtois, OU yéypamtat Tt 6 oiKds fou 
n A lal 14 lal 
oixos Mpocevyns KrnOnceTat Tacw Tois EOverw ; vpeis 
bé€ qWerouKate avToy omndalov AnoTaV. “Kai HKov- 
e 3 a \ lal 
cay ol apxvepeis Kal of ypapmpareis, cal étnrovv 
nr , lal 3 Aw 
TOS AUTOVY aTro\écwoL,’ epoBobvvTo yap avTov, mas 
\ € ov 3 lA > \ n ry n a) A 
yap 0 oyros eerAnaceTO eri TH L0ayh QUTOU. 
“kal oTav owe éyéveto, éEeropevovto Ew Ths T0- 
Aews. 
\. “ah \ An >} 
* Kal maparopevouevot mpatl eidov thy oueny é&n- 
a \ € / , 
paymevny ex pilav. ™ cal avapvnoBeis o Ilétpos déyer 
aia € fap € AN , 2e/ 22 ‘ 
avT@, ‘PaBBei, iden cvKH iv Katnpacw éEnpavtar. ™ Kal 
n if b) o Uj , a 
amoxpilels 6 “Inoods réyer adrois, "Eyere miati Oeod. 
nn aA / wv 
* dunv Neyo viv OTL Os av etry TO Oper TOUT, “ApOnTe 
Ni al 2 
Kat BrAnOnte eis tHv Odraccav, Kal py StaxpiOH ev 
fal fi A lal f 
Th Kapdla avTov, adrAa Tuctedn OTL DO adel yiveras, 
4 2 24 \ n , Crs / 7 
éoTal. avTo. dua TOUTO eyo Vyulv, TavTa boa 
' \ | , 4 ae 
mpocevyecOe Kal aiteiobe, muatevere OTe €daPere, 
n vA / / 
Kal éoras vulv. “Kal OTav oTHKETE TpoTevYopevor, 
> f y By / vA i ¢ \ < an ¢ 
adiere el TL éyeTe KATA TLVOS, Wa Kal O TaTHP DuaY 6 
a n ? ae \ i ¢ a 
év Tols ovpavols apy vuiv Ta TapaTT@pata vuav.* 


* Verse 26 omitted on the best MSS. authority. 
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u \ > n 
* Kai épyovrae radu eis “lepocodkupa. Kai &v TO 
n rn a \ 2k © 
iep@ tTepimatovvtos avtod épxovTat Tpos avTov ot 
a a \ e , oR \ 
dpxvepets Kal of ypappatets Kai of mpeaBuTepor, ~ Kat 
~ rn a » / 
édeyov alto, Ev rola éEovcla tadta Toveis; 7) Tis cou 
\ Py r ' 18 ad a ee a Se 
thy é€ovciay Taitny édoxev iva tadta Toes; “Oo Oe 
nr lal < lal id / \ 
*Inoods eirrev avtots, Erepwrnow vas eva oyov, Kai 
a a / > / a 
adtroxplOnré wot, Kal ép@ vyiv év twoia éEovcia tadta 
n 80 \ U \ oh , >? ? + fy > 
mow. “7d Bamticpa TO lwavvov €€ ovpavod nv 7 € 
, \ 
avOpetrav ; arroxpiOnré por. “Kal duedoyifovto mpos 
2 > a > tal / 
éavtovs AéyovTes Eady eirrmperv, KE ovpavod, épet, Acari 
\ vy oe ml > 4 
ovy ovK« émiatevoate avT@; © adda ciT@uev, EE avOpe- 
a x x 3 
mov; epoBodvTo Tov dydov* arravTes yap elxov TOY 
> , Vv ¢ ‘ ¢ 33 \ > 0é 
Iwavyny dvtws te trpodytns Hv. “Kal atroxpiOévtes 
nr a ¢ a la 
TO Inood réyouow, Ov« oldapev. Kal 0 “Inoods réyeu 
avtois, Ovdé eyo éyo viv év rola éovelia raita 
TOLO. 
12 ‘Kal iptato avrois év mapaBorais Xanreiv. 
? an ? / 
Aurerdva avOpwros éputevcer, Kai trepieOnxev ppary- 
/ , 
Hov kal @pvtev vrrodjvioy Kal @xoddunoev Tipyor, Kal 
o > 
éEéSero avtov yewpyois, kal amedjunoer. * kal aré- 
\ \ \ a a a vA \ 
aTeidev Tpds TOs yewpyovs TS Kaip@ Sodrov, va Tapa 
lal a / J a fal > a 
TaV yewpyav AaBn ard TOY KapT@V TOD auTEea@vOS" 
ee: , 
*xal NaBovtes avTov Edeipav Kal aréoreiiay Kevor. * Kal 
> , fal a“ 
Tari atréoreirev pos avTovs Adrov Sodrov" KaKelvov 
/ 
éxehariwcay Kai ntiwacav. * Kal addov améoretder’ 
> lal > ‘ ® 
KaKéivov aTéxtevay, Kal ToAXovs AAXoUS, ods bev 
/ \ \ > 
Sépovtes, os Sé amoxtévvovtes. “ere &va elyev vidv 
’ ae ? / ’ 
ayamntTov’ améoreiXev avTdv éoxXaToy Tmpos avTods 
, ica >? a 
Aéyov oT “Evtparnoovras tov vidv pov. * éxeivos dé of 
x \ € \ s vA he oy » ig 
yewpyol mpos éavTods elrrav OTe Odréds éotw 6 KANpO- 
/ , a > / ey ¢ 
vouos’ Sede arroxtelvwpev avrov, kal nuav éotar 7 


? 
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/ \ t ’ 
KAnpovouia. *Kat NaBovtes améxtevay avTov, Kal é&é- 
> x Y4 a na f , ’ 
Baxov adtrov é&w Tod aurred@vos. 8 Ti Townes 6 KUpLOS 
nr > fal > t 
Tov aumreN@vos; éNEVTETAL Kal arrohécet TOS yewpryous, 
\ f ta) os 
kat dace Tov auredrdva arrows. ™ ovde tiv ypadyy 
TAUTNY ave AlOov dv aresdoxi, { ob 
nv aveyvote, Al@ov dv amedoxiwacay of oiKodo- 
n @ 2 a) > \ foie Td ‘ 
povyTes, ovTos éyevnOn eis Kepadnv yavias’ “mapa 
Ctl -/ \ a 
Kuptov éyéveto atltn Kal éotw Oavpactn év 6d0arpois 
¢ a We $2 \ 2oy ee a \ 3 @) 
nuov; kal é€ntovy avtov Kpatnaat, Kal éboBynOncav 
\ / E y / 
TOV CXNOY EyYMoaY yap OTL TPOS aUTOVs THY Tapa- 
\ / ) > lal 
Bonrnv eitrev. Kat adévtes avtov amjdOov. 
*® Kal droatéXXovew mpos avtov Twas Tév Papi- 
/ a ¢ fol vA \ > / 
catov Kai Tov “Hpwd.avar, iva avtov aypevowow oye. 
>. lal 
“kal éMovtes Néyouow av7@, AidacKare, oldapev Ort 
adnOns et Kai ov pérev cou Trepi ovdevos’ ov yap BA€TrEIs 
> fs > 1 > §,* Sta: <5. / \ ea 
eis Tpocwmov avOpwTav, ard ér adnOeias THY odov 
la) a) ¢ n / fa) BY 
Tod Oeod dvdackes eEeotw Khvaov Kaicaps dovvar 
AOU a ae pokes 153 Te 2 A \ Ce 
ov ; O@pev 7 un S@pev; “0 elas avToY THY VI 
ol / vA V4 f 
Kplow eitrev avtots, Ti we weipatere; héperé por Snva- 
Z > lal 
ptov iva ido. “oi dé yveyxav. Kal déyer avTois, Tivos 
id , a Ct ’ a 
n ElKoV avTn Kal n eTuypadyn; ot dé eimrav avT@, Kai- 
? a “ 2 
capos. “6 5é"Inoovs eimev avtois, Ta Kaicapos aro- 
\ fa) fal n lal x 4 
dote Kaicape cal ta Tov Oeod TO Oe@. Kai éFeOavpalov 
> a 
eT avTo. 
* a a / vA 
* Kai épyovrat Yaddovcaios mpos avtov, ottiwes 
aged ff iN , 
Aéyousw avactacw pn elivat, Kal ETNP@T@Y avTOY héE- 
” a 4 teat ? / 
yovtes, * Avdaoxare, Maivons éyparpev nuiv ors “Kav 
/ o 4, \ 
Twos adedpos atrobavyn Kal KaTadimy yvvaika Kal pn 
a Ce \ ’ a \ a \ 
adh Téxvov, va AABn 0 adedos avTod THY YuvaiKa Kat 
ALLS a b a 20 ¢ AP es \ 
éEavactnon oréppa TO adeXPO@ avtod. ™ émra adedgol 
€ 5 es ees / 
Hoav' Kal 6 Tpetos éhaBev yuvaika, Kal arobvncKxwv 
t, \ ¢ Ul of- > / 
ove adjxev omépua. ™ Kal 6 devtepos éhaBev avtny, 
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la c f 
kal amébavev i) KaTadiT@Y o7réppas Kal o TpiTos 
@ocaltos' “@Kal of érta ovK adiKav oréppa. EoyaTtov 
mdvtov Kal} yuvn avéBaver. “ev TH avactacet Tivos 
avTov éora yuvn; of yap érta Exyov avTny yuvaixa. 
%&hn avtois 0 “Incods, Od Sia todTo TAavaoOe pH 
eidotes Tas ypahas punde THY Svvapw Tod Geod; *drav 
yap €x vexXp@v avacT@ow, oUTE yapovow oUTE yapl- 

? ie et t ” > a > a 26 ‘ 
fovTat, AXA Eloly ws ayyEedol EV TOLS OVpavols. * TeEpt 
Sé TeV vexpov, STL eyelpovTat, oVK avéyvwTe ev TH 
BiBrYwo Moitcéas eri tod Batou Tas eirev avT@ 6 Beds 
réyor, Ey@ 6 Oeos “ABpaap kai o Beos ‘loadk Kai o 
Geds “laxoB8; “ov éotw 6 Geos vexpdv ad\ra Sovtar. 
ToAV TAavac Oe, 

*Kat mpocerOar els TOV ypapypatéwy, dkovoas av- 
Tov auvtntovvTwy, eidws OTe KAaA@S aTrexpiOn avTois, 
ernpatnaev avrov, lola éoriv évtod) TpeTn TavTer ; 
® dmexplOn 6 “Inoods bre Ipaditn éoriv, “Axove “Iopann, 
KUptos 6 Oeds judy KUpios els éotiv, “Kal ayarnoess 

, \ fa] ‘ J ¢ n bd \ > 
Kupiov Tov Oeov cou €& OAS THs Kapdias cov Kal é£ 
dAnsS THs Yuyxs cou Kal €E drAns THs Stavolas cov Kal 
? HON A > U 81 8 F it "A. 4 
é& BANS TIS loyvos cov. evtépa arn, “Ayarnoes 
Tov mAnclov cov ws ceavtov. pel{wv tovTwy adn 
> \ ? ” 32 \ s > a ¢ , 
évtovn ovK éotiv. “Kal elev avT@® 6 ypapmpareds, 
Kavos, didacKxanre, ér adneias eles Ste Els éotiv cal 

] »” wv \ ’ a 33 \ \ > lal a 
ouK €oTLv AAXOS TANVY avTOv. Kat TO a@yaTray avTov 
€& dns Tis Kapdias cal €E bAns THs cuvérews Kal eF 
a a > , \ ‘ae aA , ie. 8 \ 
OANS THS ieyvos, Kal TO ayaTray Tov TANGO ws EavTOV 
TepiaooTepov éoTiv TavTwY Tov ddAOoKaVT@pAaTwY Kal 
tov Ovoidy. “Kal 6 “Incods, iSdv avrov bTt vouveyds 
> > a 
arexpiOn, elrrev adt@, OU paxpay el amd ths Bacirelas 

nr n \ ’ 
Tov Jeod. Kal ovdels ovnére érorpa adtov émepwrhcat. 
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* Kai amoxpilels 6 “Inoods édeyev diddoKwv ev TA. 


e A f € r 
ep@, Ilds Néyoucwy of ypaupareis Tt 0 Xpiotos vios 
A Ss 2 Sele ee A .s 5 > a + a 
avelo €otw; “avtos Aaveid cirev év TO TvetpaTe TO 
Slave Kr On a , 2 , 3 a 
ayio, Kiev o Kkuptos TO Kupi@ pov’ KdOov éx deEiav 
prov éws av OH Todvs éxOpovs cov UToKaTw THY TOdaY 
? \ ii 
gov. ™avros Aaveld reyes avtov KUptov, Kal moder 
By a ed \ ev \,€ \ ” v > an ¢Qy/s 
aUTOU EaTiv LOS ; Kal 6 TODS BYAOS HKOVEY aUTOD ndéWs. 
8 A Se ves r 5 __y A 
Sal ev tH Sidayn avtod édeyev, BréreTe ard Tadv 
ypappatéwv tTav OcdovTwy év otoXrals TrepiTrateiv Kal 
aoTacpovs év tais ayopais * Kai mpwroxabedpias év 
Tais cuvaywyais Kal mpwtoKkdclas év Tots Selmrvots * ot 
\ an a t 
KateoUlovres Tas oiklas TOY ynpav Kal Tpopacer Lapa 
ka ‘ 
TM POTEVYXOMEVOL, OVTOL AnurpovTAL TrEpLagOTEpOV Kpipma. 
“Kai kabicas xatévavte Tod yalodpuAakiov eedper 
Tas 0 0xA0s Bader yadxov els TO yalohuAdKiov’ Kal 
/ a 
ToNNOl TAOVaLOL EBadXov TOANA, ” Kal eXOodca pia 
A , 
xnpa mTwyn éBarey reTTA Sv0, 6 eaTW KodpayTHs. 
at ’ fal 3 > 
“ kal TpoaKarecapevos Tovs paOntas avTod eirev av- 
lal ’ \ / ¢€ Lal / € / ef ¢ \ lal 
tots, Any ANéyw vuty OTL n YNpa aVTH Nn TTWX TELOV 
mavtov éBarev Tov BaddovTwy eis TO yalopuvAdKcov: 
a > an *) 
“ sravTes yap ék Tod TepiacEvoVTOS avTols EBadov, a’tn 
A n / 1 
dé ex THs VaTEepHaews avTHS TavTa boa eiyev EBarep, 
7 A 
orov Tov Biov avTns. 
1 bY >? / ’ a od ae nr y 
18 ‘Kai éxrropevopévov avrov €x Tov tepod, Neyer 
A an a yf \ 
avT@ els Tév paOntav avtod, Aivddoxane, ide Toratrot 
fy \ \ > / 2 \ Cees a s 
NOot Kal moTratrai oixodomal. * Kai 6 “Inoodvs eimev 
(ala / / \ , > bons ? ) 
avTo, Brérets TavTas Tas peyadas oiKxodomas ; ov pn) 
a 2 \ A 
abeOn ade AiOos él ALOov, 5 ov pr) KaTAadvOH. * Kal 
KaOnuévov avtod eis TO bpos TOV éNaLov KaTévayTL TOD 
¢ an 3 ‘ a — ON > YA I Ls \ *T re \ 
‘epov, érnpata avrov kat’ idiav Ilérpos kai laxwBos Kat 
aA 4 n 14 
"lwdvuns Kab Avdpéas, 4 Kirov nuiv, rote Tada éotat ; 
C2 
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Kai TL TO onpelov STav péAAN TavTAa cuVTErEcioOaL 
mavta; °o bé "Incots HpEato Aéyetv avtois, BXérere 
pn Tis Duas wAavnon. SoAXdol éXevcovTar éml TO 
r \ la 
ovouaTi pov, AéyovTes STL’ Eyo eiut, eal ToNNOVS TAaVT- 
> la 
covow. ‘dTav dé axovonTte Todéwous Kal aKoads TrONE- 
pov, py Opocicber Sef yevér Oat, GAN odtrw TO Tédos. 
SéyepOnoerat yap Ovos éml EOvos Kai Bacireia eri 
Baotrelar, écovtat ceccpol KaTa TOUS, EcovTat ALmol. 
9 a > 3 nr 9 £ be we lal © U4 
apxy @bdivev tadta. *Brérere Sé pels EavTovs* Tapa- 
Sacovaw [yap] vuds eis cuvédpia Kai eis TUVaywyas, 
/ a Rt Mae / \ f c 
Sapnoecbe, kal érl jyepovev cal Baciiéwov ctabnoecbe 
&vexev éuov, eis paptipiov avtois. “Kai eis wavta Ta 
»” a a « hi L 11 \ 
€0vn mparov Set xnpvxOjvat Td evayyédov. ™“ Kal oray 
” ig n fal , 
dywow vuds trapadidovtes, 7) Teomepimvate Ti Nadn- 
? a oN EX ny 5O > > s ~ 4 a 
onte, aXN 0 édv S00) vpiv év éxeivyn TH Spa, TovTO 
Nareire’ ov yap eore Vues of NadoOdYTES, GANA TO 
mvedpa TO ayiov. “Kal mapadwce aderpos adedXpov 
els Oavatov Kai twatnp Téxvov, Kal érravactnoovTat 
Téxva émt yovets Kat Oavatwcovew avtovs. ™ Kal 
Mv , ¢ \ , \ \om f e c x 
éreaOe wicovmevor UO Tavtwv Sia TO dvoua pov’ 6 dé 
Vrropelvas eis TéXOS, ODTOS GWOHcETAL. 
/ t a 
“"Oray 5& inte TO BdeAVYMa THs epnuwoews 
iA a 
éotnxoTa Omrov ov Sei, 6 avaywooKkwr voEeiTw, TOTE 
a a? f t > \ 15 ¢ ee ee | 
ot év TH “lovdaiga gevyérwoay eis ta dpn, “6 dé emt 
fal / \ , \ > 4 = / 
Tod SwpmaTtos fr) KataBdaTo, unde eioedOaTw apa Té 
a / lal 
éx THs oixlas avTod, “kal 6 ets Tov aypov pr érL- 
/ > x / 2 XN c / > lal 17 q .. 
aoTpewaTw els Ta OTricw Apat TO iwatLov avTov. ™ oval 
dé tals év yaotpi éyovoas Kal tats Onralovoass 
2 > / a Crank is , 6 52 oa N 
év éxeivars Tals auépats. mpocevyerbe Sé iva py 
Ne lal o 
yévntar yeywavos. “écovtar yap ai ruépar éxetvar 
f ¢ ) / ¢ aA ¢ ‘\ 
Oriris, ola ov yéyovey TovavTn am’ apyAs KTicEws, Iv 
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a ¢ / 4 fal n 
€xticev 0 Geds, Ews Tod viv Kal ov pr) yévntar. ™ Kab 
VR J ‘ f \ c / cal 
pn éxoroBwoev Kupios Tas npmépas, ovK av éo@On Taca 
t ‘a 2 \ \ ¢ , 
aap&* adda did tods exrexTovs ods e€erdéEato éxodO- 
Wi bis BF 1 an 
Bacev tas népas. ™ kal TOTE éav Tis Uuiv ein, "lde de 
c x , * A) > fal X f; Q2 3 , \ 
0 Xpiotos, 7 We Exel, wx) Teatevete. ™ éyepOnaovTat yap 
/ \ a lal 
revdoyptotot Kal yrevdorrpopjtas cat Sécovow onpeta 
\ fe \ \ > a 
Kal Tépata pos TO atroTAavay, ei SuvaTov, Tos éx- 
Y Ae Ne \ re A 
AexTovs. ™ vpeis 5é Br€rrere* mpocipnxa viv Tavta. 
24? \ , A 
AdXa év éxeivats tais nuépas peta thv Orw 
a if ¢ vA 6 f \ c Vy, > Vs 
exeivny 6 HdLos oKoTLGOnceETaL, Kai 4 TEANVN Ov SwoeL 
X\ / an 
TO héyyos avths, * Kal ot daotépes Evovtas éx Tov 
ovpavod wimtovtes, Kal ai Suvdwers ai év Tois ov- 
pavois carevOnoovtar. “Kat tote dovta Tov vidv 
a > 2 > / > I Ie 
Tov avOped7ov éepxyouevov év vedédats peta Suvapews 
moras Kal do&ns. ™ Kal TOTE GTroaTENEL TOUS ayyéNoUS 
Kal émucvvate Tovs ExNEKTOVS Ex TOV TETTapwV avé“ov 
> 7, wy n 4 DA 2, n 28? \ ‘ fol fal 
am akpov yns €ws axpov ovpavod. Amo be THs auKHS 
i a 
pabete tiv TapaBorny. Stay avTns dn 6 KNaOOS 
/ 
amranos yevntar kal expiyn Ta pUrAXA, yvoaKeTe BTL eyyds 
) Odpos éativ: ™ ov L vuets 6rav 15 v 
70 O€pos éotiv' * ovtws Kal vueis brav idnTe Tadra yt- 
/ > 
vopeva, ywweakete OTL eyyls éotw emi Ovpats. * apury 
la] id > \ - Ve € ‘/ / e 
Aéyw vuiv OTL ov pn TapéNOn 7H yeved aT pméypts OU 
a c a , 
TavTa Tayta yévntat. 6 ovpavos Kal n yn Tapedev- 
> 
GOVTal, Oi dé NOL ou OU jL7 TrapeAEVTOVTAL. 
a * al ? x 9 
* Tlepl dé ris nuépas exelvns ) THS Spas ovdels older, 
30 € a > > n Joe ¢ Lo 4 > Mer 4g 
aveé of dyyerou Ev oUpav@ ovdé O vIOS, Ee fp) 6 TaTNP. 
lal / » 
8 Brérete, dypuTrveite [Kai Tpocev yer Oe]: ovK oldate yap 
” Ls 
qrote 0 Kaltpos eat. “ws avOpwiros amrodnuos adels 
Py a , > \ 
THY oiKlav avTOD Kai dovs Tois SovAOLS aVTOD THY éEoU- 
s ’ n AY na a 
ctav, ExdoT@ TO Epyov avtod, kal TH Oupwpe@ eveteiiato 
an a bo ? \ / 
iva ypnyopn. *ypnyopeite odv' ovK oidate yap Tote 
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n a > \ a» , Ral 
6 KUplos THS oiklas EpyeTar, 7 Oe 7 pbEeTOoVUKTLOY 7 
» che \ \ > / a ec a 
adextopopwvias ) mpwi “ un éXOov eEaidyns evpy vas 
€ Lal n , . 
xaBevdovtas. ™ 0 dé vpuiv Aéyw, TacLY AEYw, ypNYopEtTe. 
\ 
14 ‘Hy 8 76 racya wai ta albupa peta Svo 
Hpépas, Kal e&nTovy of adpytepets Kai of ypaupateis TOS 
- 
avrov év S0\m KpatnoavtTes atroktelywow"* * édeyov 
4 % > lal c a f v 06 A 
yap, Mn év tH éopth, prjmote Eotat OopuBos Tov 
aod. 

*Kal dvtos adtod év Bnbavia év TH oikia Lipwvos 
Tod AeTpod, KaTaKELmévov avTOD AAOEY UY?) Exovca 
adddBactpov pvpov vapdov TictiKhs ToAUTEAODS’ TUY- 
tpiipaca Tov adaBactpov KaTéxeev avTOU THs KEedaris. 
*hoav Sé Tives ayavaxrodytes pds éavtovs, Eis ti 7 
areca a’tn Tod pvpou yéyover; °ndvvaTo yap TodTO 
TO pvpov mpabjvar érava Snvaplwv tpiaxociav Kal 
SoPjvat tots mTwyois’ Kat éveBpyudvto avTH. °6 Sé 
> a * ” pes t Sow ’ , 
Incods elev, "Agere avtyv* Ti avTH KoTrous Tapéyere ; 
Karov éEpyov npyacato év éuol. *“wavtTote yap Tovs 

\ »v > ¢ n \ ica I t 
mrwyovs éyete we éavtoy Kal brav OérnTe Sdvacbe 
avtois 0 toujoat, éue S€ ov mavtote exeTe. *O Exyev 
éroincev’ mpoédaBev pupicat pov TO oadma eis TOV 
o a 9? \ \ i ee vd 2% a \ 
évradiacpmov. * aunv dé Néyo vpiv, drrov éav KnpvxOH TO 

/ 
evayyéAtoy eis OAOV TOY Kdcpor, Kal Dd éroincey ai'tn 
AarnOnoerar eis wynmocuvoy avTHs. 

® Kal "lovdas "Ioxapidd, 6 els rév Sedexa, a7 dOev 

\ \ ? cal a o 
mpos TOvs apxLepeis va avTov Tapadot avrois. “oi &é 
> , > , i ae ’ lal > , 
dxovoavtes €xapnoay Kal emnyyelNavtTo avT@ apydpiov 

a x \ 29 a eR ) , 
dovvar' Kat efnter was avrov evixaipws tapadoi. 
12 \ al , ¢ / a ed 
Kal ri} mpern nuépa tav alipwr, dte TO Tacxa 
4 n 
eOvov, Aéyouow a’t@ of walyral avrod, Ilovd Oédeus 
] r.06 © ‘ ~ U \ U 4 18 
dreNOovtes ETOLmdowpe va hayns TO wacxya; “Kal 
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3 a tal n al 
amroatéXXer SV0 TOY waOnTev avToD Kal réyer avTois, 
9 by / ? % t pe > UA ¢ aA ” 

mayete eis THY TOMY, Kal aTavTHaEL vuiv AvOpwToS 

, / ; a 
Kepautov Vdatos Bactaltwv' axorovOnaate avta, “ Kai 
a is! 
omrov éay eicéXOn eltrate TO oixodeomdTy Ste “O dida- 

: L P Goi, Se \ 1 / DA \ 
oKahos Eye’ Tov éoTiY TO KATANULA [LOV, OTTOUV TO 

/ rn a a) 
TacKXa weTa TOV pabynTav pov payw; “Kal avrTos vpiv 
SelEer dvayaiov péya éotpwpévoy Eroipov, kal éxel érou- 
pasate nuiv. “Kat é&nrOov of pabntal cai 7rOov eis 
THY TOW Kal evpov KAaOds eitrev avTols, Kal nTOlwacaV 

% 
TO Tacx. 

" Kal dwplias yevouévns eépyeras pera tav de0dexa. 
® kal dvaxerpévov avtav Kai écOdvtwv 6 Inoods eitev, 
"Apunv rAdyo tpiv ote cis €EF buav Tapaddcer pe, 6 
écOiwr pet euod. “HpEavto AuTrEic Oat Kal Aéyev aVTO 
els kata els, Myre eyo; *o dé elev avrois, Kis tav 

, ° an a 

dWSdexa, 0 euBarTopevos pet emov eis ro [év] rpvBALOov. 
16TL O peév Vids TOV avOpwTrov UTrdyel, KAOwS yéypaTrTaL 
mept avTov* oval dé TH avOper@ éxeivp Sv od 6 

ev lal > / / \ > bd fal > 
vids Tod avOperrov tapadidotas: Kxadov [Hv] avTa ei 
ov« éyevvnOn 6 avOpwros éxeivos. “Kal éoOvovtwr 

yTaV NaB@v apTov evAoynaas éExNacev Kal edwKeEV 
avTav haBov ap yn 

ral a \ a 
avrois kal elrrev, AdBete’ TodTO éoTw TO Taya pov. 
23 \ \ A > t ” ie Py 

kal AaBav toTipioy evyapiaTncas edwxKev avTois, 

ee J 5) > a / 24 \ s b a My Te 

Kal émiov é€& avtod mavtes. ™ Kai eirrev avtots, Todt 

éoTw TO alua pov To THs SiaOnKns TO éxyuvVomevov 

a a id ? / 
vmép ToANav. * aunv éyw viv OTL ovKETL OU pn) Tio 
nr nr [4 c / 

éx TOU yeynpaTos THS autrérou Ews THS Nwépas éxelvns 
OTav avTo Tivw Kawov év TH BactrEla Tov Oeod. 

* Kal vurvnoavtes é&jXOov eis TO Spas THY édatov. 

a i f 

"kal Néyer avTois 6 “Inoods te Ilavres cxavdadtcOn- 

\ / \ \ 

ceabe, OTe yéypatrtar, Ilard~w Tov Trouméva, Kal Ta 
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Ba 8 \ ve 
mpoBata SiacKkoprricOncovra. GNXG pEeTa TO eyep- 
a n f aoc \ 
Ofjval we mpoakw vuds eis thv Tarsdaiav. “Oo 6€ 
Tlétpos é$n aité, Ei wal rwavtes cxavdaricOncortat, 
> ? ’ Wi sas 30 \ L +n € 2 ya \ , 
aX OVK eyo. Kal Aéyes aVT@ O Inoods, Apny eyo 
“~ * > la 
got OTL ov onuEpov Ta’TH TH vUKTL mpl 7 Sis aéxTOpa 
a sf: > , gsi ¢ ~~ s a We 
pavicat tpis we amapyncyn. ™ 6 dé éxmrepiao@s eharet, 
Cal > la > , 
"Kav pe dé cvvatroGavely co, ov wn oe aTTapynoopal. 
\ f 
waavtas Sé Kal TayTes EXeyov. 
* Kal épyovtas eis xwplov od TO dvoya T'ePonyavei, 
\ , A a > a , ? ” 
Kal Neyer Tots pabnTais avTod, Kabicate dde Ews Tpoo- 
evEopat. “xal maparapBaver tov Leétpov cai “laxwBov 
\ 2 / > > a \ em» ? cal \ 
Kal “Iwdvynv pet avtod, cal ipEato éxPapBeicbar Kal 
lal ’ lal , 
adnuoveiv, “ cal Neyer avTots, Ilepidutrds Eotw 7 Yruyn 
pou €ws Oavatouv' peivate Ode Kal ypnyopeite. “ kal 
\ S a a \ ’ 
TpoehOav puixpov ErimTev ET THS ys, Kal TpoTnvyeTo 
ow > 8 / > f fa) ae > A < [cd ss \ 
wa et duvatév éotw tapéXOn at’ avtod » @pa, * kal 
”. > ee , U U . / 
éreyev, ABBG Oo tatnp, Tavta duvata cou TapéveyKe 
TO TroTHpLov TODTO aT’ éuod, GAN ov Ti eyo BéXw ara 
, / 87 ‘os . tae > \ ' 
ti av. “Kal &pxetac cal evpioxes avtods KabevdovTas, 
\ ES&S a t vv / fa 18 > ” 
Kal rAéyee TO Ilétp@, Viuwv, caGevdseus; ovK loyvoas 
uj a 
play @pav ypnyopjaar; “ ypnyopetre kal mpoceyeo Ue, 
iva py eicéXOnte eis Treipacpov. TO wev Trvedua TpdOuMOP, 
c \ / 
n 8€ cadpE acberys. “xal radu aredOov tpoontEato 
\ \ / ‘ , 

Tov avToy AOyov eirrov. “Kal UrooTpéyas edpev av- 
\ ' ' fae \ a 
Tovs madw Kabevdsovtas’ Hoav yap of 6p0arwol avtav 

la a“ 
kataBapuvomevot, Kal ove poeicay Ti amroKxpiOdcw 
La) 41 NaS \ . 
avT@. “Kal Epxetat TO TpiTov Kal Neyer avTois, Kabev- 
\ \ > 
Sete TO Novrdv Kal avatraverbe aréyev jrOev } Spa, 
>) bt yh) © e\ fal > > \ lal 
oov Tapadisotat Oo vids Tod avOpamou eis Tas yelpas 
TO £ r an 42 > / @ ” . 2 Coe 
v apapTodr\gav, ™ éyeiperOe, dywpev’ (Sod 6 trapadi- 
r 
Sovs pe tyyexev. 
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43 \ ? x 14 > a) an 
Kai ev@vs é7t avtod Nadobvtos tapayivetat lovdas 
+3 lal om z 
eis TOV SWdeKa, Kai jET AVTOD GYAOS META MaYaLpaV 
/ an an 
kai EVNov Tapa ToY apxLepéwy Kal TOV ypappaTéwv 
Kal tov mpecButépwv. “Sdedaxer Sé 6 Trapad.id0vs 
> \ / b] a / a x / ? 7 
avuTov avoonpoy avtois NEywv, “Ov av dirynow, adTos 
€oTw' Kpatnoate avTov Kai amayete achadas. “ Kal 
€Mav evs mpocedOav avTd Réyer, “PaBBel, Kai 
f- Si eh DAR e Wet) VA \ lal by A 
Katepidnoev avtov' * ot dé éméBarav Tas yelpas avTo 
t > f a / 
Kal éxpatnoav avtov. “eis O€ Tis TOY TapEecTHnKOTa@V 
if \ a fal 
TTATALEVOS THY payaltpav éTratoev TOV SovDNOY TOU ap- 
xiepéws Kal adeirey avTod TO wTdpiov. “Kal atroKpi- 
lal s > an 
Geis 6 “Inoods eimrev avtois, ‘Os ert AnotHy éEnrNOaTe 
A a iy 
peta payatpov kal EvAwv cvdrAdaBeiv we ” Kal” nuépav 
€ fa] A A 
Hpnv pos vas év TO lep@ SiddoKav, Kal ev éxpaty- 
aaré pe add iva TANPwOdowW ai ypahal. ” Kal ddévres 
autov épuyov mavtes. “Kal veavioxos Tis ovVnKo- 
/ in , / 38 a \ 
rover are mreptBeBdqpevos awoova éml yupvod, Kat 
a ; € Q\ \ \ Q \ 
Kpatovaw avTov' ™ 6 dé KaTahuTa@v THY oLvddva YYUpVOS 
epuyev. 
53 \ > l \ ey na \ Wh 3 / 
Kai amnyayov tov “Incoty mpos tov apxtepéa, 
/ na 
Kal ovvépyovTat tavtTes of apylepets Kal of mpeaBu- 
Tepor Kai of ypayparels. “Kal 6 Ilétpos amo paxpo- 
2 , b) a oe 54 ? \ z] \ a 
Dev nKorovOncev ait@® Ews gow eis THY avAnY Tod 
i \ fas € a 
apxvepéws, Kal jv ocuvKabypevos meTa TOV UTNPETaY 
/ \ \ a 55 .¢ he x 
Kal Oeppwawopevos mpos To pas. “ot dé apxtepets 
a A ro ee n 
Kal 6bdNov TO auvédpioy elnrovv Kata Tod ‘Incod pap- 
/ b] 
tuplav eis TO Oavatdcar avrov, Kal ovx ebpioKov’ 
/ > a 
®croddol yap éyevdouaptupovy Kat avTod, Kal toas 
/ ’ 3 5 , 
ai paptupiat ovK noav. “Kai TwWes dvacTavTes 
? lal fe: er n 
éypevdouaptupovy Kat avtod éyovtes “Ore “Hyeis 
? an ip \ \ 
nKovoapev avTOD RéyovTos STL eyo KaTadvow TOV 
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nr \ A fal 
vaov TovToV Tov YelpoTrointoy Kali Sia TpLd@y HwEepav 
oy. ? , > 5 t 59 \ 352 ¢ 
G@rov ayeipotroinroy oixodopncw. “Kal ovdé odTas 
al ¢ 
ion nv  aptupla avTav. “Kal avactas 6 apytepeds 
> lol 
eis pwécov éernpotncev Tov Incody Aéyov, OvK aroxpivn 
i ae a , 
ovdév; Ti ovTol gov Katapaptupotow; “6 S& éovwta 
Kal ovK atrexpivato ovdév. Taw 6 adpytepeds ETNpwTa 
a en 4 ? an \ , \ c \ fol 
avTov Kal réyer adT@, YW el 6 Xpictds 6 vids tod 
> lol ‘J fal 
evrAoyntod; “6 Sé “Incods elev, "Eyd eiut, nal 
” \ e\ a > ‘ > A / 
dWeobe Tov vidv Tod avOpwov éx SeEidv KaOnmevov 
/ a a a 
THs Suvapews Kal épyouevov peta TdV veherOv Tod 
ovpavod. “6 dé apxuepeds divapnEas tods yiTavas 
avtod Aéyer, Ti Ete ypeiay Exouer paptrpey; “Kov- 
cate THs Bracdnpiass Ti viv gaiverar; of Sé 
mavtTes KaTéxpiwwav avToyv évoxov elvat Oavadtov. “Kat 
npEavrd Twes éumTvey avT@ Kal wepixad’TrTew av- 
na BY / ~ , > \ ~ L4 
Tov TO Tpocwrov Kal Kodadifew avtov Kal Aéyeuw 
l4 / . 
avT@, Llpopyrevoov, cai of brnpétat paricpacw avTov 
éraBov. 
* lal a BI 
“Kal dvros tod Ilérpou xatw év Ti avdj Epyerac 
lal 6 n > a ‘ 
pla Tov Traidiaxdv Tod apytepéws, “Kal iSodca Tov 
st / > f oe eae \ 
Tlérpov Oeppawvopevoy euBdéexraca avt@ reyes, Kal od 
\ a N em fal a Ty a 6a ¢ be > a 
pera Tod Nakapnvod o0a tod “Inood. 6 88 xpyncato 
/ ” L ” > ‘ \ , ‘ \ 
Néyor, Obre oida ovTE érictapar od Ti éyers. Kal 
ol \ / \ 
é&jrOev Ew eis TO mpoavrduov. “Kal 1 madionn 
n ‘ ta tal a 
isodca avrov tpEato madw éyeww Tols Tapectaow 
a € o 
btt Obros €& avtadv éotiv. ™o Sé madw Hpveito. Kat 
lal »- a 
peta puxpov mddw oi Tapertates EXeyov TO Ilétp@, 
"ArNOds CE avTay el: wal yap Tadsraios ci. 76 88 
> > t 
HpEato avabenativew Kal ouvdvar dts Ovw oida Tov 
rn / ‘ \ 4 
dvOpwmov tovtoy dv déyeTe. ™ Kal evOUs ex SeuTépou 
> f > ‘ \ > / Ly f \) Pa 
anréxTwp epornoev. Kal aveuvyicOn o Ilétpos Td phua 
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¢ S =) ee es > fal a \ lal 
ws elev avT@ 0 ‘Inaods bru II piv ddéxtopa dovicar Sts 
/ > 1 
Tpis me aTrapynayn. Kal émiBarov éxratev. 
1 \ AX a. 
15 ‘Kai evOvs pat cupBovrgov roimoavrtes oi 
> a a. lel 
apxvepets peta THv TpecBuTépwy Kal ypaypatéwy Kal 
ad \ fal , 
ohov TO auvédptov, Snoavtes Tov “Incoby dmnveyKav 
\ £5 nf ¥ 2 \ > , 7 \ rd 
Kat trapédwxay Ilerate. * Kal érnpotncev avrov 6 
nm \ es a 
TleiAGtos, Xd ef 6 Bactreds rav "lovdalwv; 6 88 azro- 
6 \ * # rE > \ , 3 \ t eo) a 
KpiGeis avT@ Névyet, ZV Aéyers. * Kal KaTnydpovv avtTod 
© 2 rn , an 
ol apyxlepets Todda. *6 dé LlevAatos maduv errnpota av- 
t M > > an 
Tov, Neywv, OvK atroxpivy ovdév; ide Toca Gov KaTNYyopod- 
c n z 
‘ow. °6 8€ “Incods ovKérs ovdev arrexpiOn, date Oavpater 
BY a 
tov IletNadtov. “xara 5é éoptny amrérvev avtois eva déo- 
\ n 
pov Ov TrapnTtobvTo. "Hv dé 6 Neyopuevos BapaBPRas peta 
TOV oTaclacTav Sedeuévos, oiTiWes ev TH oTAaTEL Povov 
/ 8 a2 \ aa v > a 
meTroinKkelcav. *Kal avaBas 0 dyXos Hp~aTo aitetobar 
Ka0as del éroter avtois. ° 6 5é lesXatos arexplOn avrois 
iA , a r 
Aéyov, Oérere atrodvew vpiv Tov Baciréa Tov lovdalwv; 
10 2 f, Re mse 8 \ 66 s 5 , es 
éylvoakev yap ote dia POdvoy TrapadedwKeroay avTov 
of dpxvepets. Voi 5é adpxvepels avécetcay Tov bydov 
va pad2rgov tov BapaBBay amodvon avrtois. “oO dé 
IlevAaros madw aroxpiels Edeyev avtots, Ti ody 
@ € 
moumaw ov Aéyete TOV Baciréa THY lovdaiwy; ™ oi dé 
maw éxpatav, Ytavpwcov avrov. “6 bé Ieddros 
»- oa te BX > ’ Ce € 82 a 
éreyev avtots, Ti ydp érotnoev Kaxov; ot dé Tepicaas 
_ €xpakav, Yravpwooy avtov. “6 5é Wetdaros Bovdo- 
a a > 
pevos TO OYA TO ikavdy ToLnaoaL aTédvoeV avTOls TOV 
> lal / 
BapaBBav, nal rapédoxey tov “Incoiy ppayedhrAdoas 
va oravpoby. 
16 e A > T >’ \ yy lol > lal 
Oi 8¢ otpatiérat amnyayou avrov gow THs avAHs, 
- ny re \ a A 
6 €aTiv TpaiTw@pLov, Kal TUVKAaAOVEW OANY THY OTELpaV 
17 2 , ei , } 6é 
Kal évdidvaKovow avTov toppupay Kal tepiTibéacw 
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a \ BA 
alt@ whéEavtes axadvOwov atépavov' “Kat hpEavto 
lal lol cal > , 
domdtecOa. aitév, Xaipe Baciied tov ‘lovdalwv: 
rn f \ 2 £ 
Wal érurtovy avToD THY Kehadnv Kadayo Kal €eve- 
fal f \ , / > a 
MTVOV AUTO, Kal TLEVTES TA YOVATA TPOTEKVVOUY AUTH. 
20 \ w@ Ry > a > £5 eb | \ 4 
Kal bre évérratEay avTo, é€édvcay avtoy THY Topdu- 
‘ > r ‘ > ‘ 
pav kal évédvcay avtov Ta iudtia avTod. Kai eEayou- 
e \ > tA 
ow avtov Wa ctavpoécwow avTov. ™ Kal ayyapevou- 
Col , 
ow Tapayovta tia Liwwva Kupnvaiov, épxopevov 
> > > nm \ / > / 18 U oe 
am adypov, Tov matépa AXcEavdpou cai “Povdov, wa 
n aR, \ 
dpn Tov ataupdv avtov. ™ Kai dépovew avrTov éri Tov 
a / 
Toryo@av tomov, 6 éotiv peOepunvevouevov, Kpaviov 
, 
a 23 \ 25 {§ o “a S 4 3 “ “a be 
Toros. ™xKal édiSovv avT@ éopupyicpévov otvoy’ ds 8é 
> - pot \ a > + \ ' 
ov« éraBev. “kal ctavpovowy avrov, cal Svapepifovrat 
Vee / > n t lal +ai2 > \ Ul im 
Ta iwatia avTov, BadXovTes KAHpov er’ avTa Tis Ti apy. 
257 de v4 / \ >? , > ‘ 26 \ 
Hy &€ dpa tpitn cai éotaipwoay avrov. * Kal 
a c > \ fol ac 2 ’ a >? 4 c 
hv n ervypadyn THs aitias avTod émvyeypaupevn, “O 
Baotrevs trav loviaiewr. 

"Kai ody avt@ otavpodow Svo AnoTas, &va ex SeEvdv 
kal &va €€ evovipwv avtod.* ™ cai of tapatropevdpevot 
> U4 t ee a \ \ , ee \ 
éBracdnuwovy avtoyv KivodvTes Tas Kehaddas avT@V Kal 

, ae , \ \ ede" a \ 
Néyortes, Ova 0 katadvov Tov vady Kai oixodomev TpLoly 
a ay a a 
nuepais, “ o@cov ceavTov KataBds ard Tod otavpod. 
$1 ¢ v7 \ € , a > / \ ‘ 
dmolws Kal ot apytepets eurraifovtes mpds aAXAHAOUS 

\ a , ” y ” ¢ \ 
ETA TOV Yypaupatéwy éXeyov, “AXXOUS EcwoeV, EaVTOV 
ov dvvatar adoa' “6 Xpiotds 6 Bacireds “Iopanr, 

a > \ a a & 
kataBatw viv aro Tod otaupod, iva Sper Kal mictev- 
TwmEV. Kal of cuvertavpapévor avT@ @veldifov av- 
t 38 \ , 0 o ' a im 2p” 
Tov. ™ Kal yevouévns Wpas ExTNs TKOTOS éyéveTo ef OANV 
\ a g, ew 34 \ Pe veer ¢ 2pO/ 
THV ynVv Ews @pas évatns. “Kal TH évatn dpa éBdnoev 
Bia n a / ¢ L ty. \ 
0 'Inoods Pov7 peyary, “Edwi Xoi Naya caBayPavei, $ 
* Verse 28 omitted on the best MSS, authority. 
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> i] / € ll ¢ a, : 7 FD 
éoTiv weGepunvevopuevov, O Geos pov 6 Geos pov, eis Ti éy- 

'é fal 
KaTéneTrés pe ; * Kal TES TOV TApETTHKOTOV aKovoaVTES 

wv ? a ; 
éreyou, “Ide Hela dovet. * dpapev b€ Tis Kal yeui- 

t By x / 2 id oy, 
cas aotroyyov b£ous mrepibels Karam érroriley avror, 

> lal 
Aéyor,” Adee iSmpev et Epyetat ‘Hrelas xabeneiv adrov. 
fo) \ 

6 5é€ Incots adels hovnyv peyarny é&érvevoev. * cal 
TO KaTaTréTacpa TOD vaov écxicOn eis SVO0 am’ dvwbev 
€ws KATO. 

*°-ldav dé 6 Kevtuplwy 6 TapectnKos €& évavTias 

? Lous 4 icf 2f/ 7 ’ A 2 c ow 
avutov Ott ovTws e&érrvevoer, eitrev, AXNOas ovTOS 0 av- 
Opwrros vids Hv Beod. “ noav bé Kal yuvaixes amd paKpo- 
Oev Oewpovcar, év als Kai Mapia 7 Marydardnvn Kai 
Mapia 7 “laxdBov tod pixpod Kal “Iworros pnrnp Kal 
Saropun, “al ore jv ev TH VarsrAala jeorovOovy atta 
Kal Sunxovouv avT@, Kal Gra TrOXAal at cvvavaBdoa 
avT@ eis ‘lepooodupa. 

” Kal 78n dias yevopuévns, ere Hv TrapacKeuy, 6 
éatw tpocaBBatov, “ ér@dv “Iwand 6 amo ’Apia- 
Oaias, evoxnpov BovreuvTns, Os Kal avTos iv mpocbex6- 

\ / n a ’ ee \ 
pevos THv Bacirclav Tov Oeod, ToApycas eiaHAOev pos 

\ ar \ > / * lel Yer nr 446 \ 
tov IlesAadtov Kai nTnoaTo TO copa TOD Inood. 6 6é 

i , 
TlecAaros eOavpacer ei 6n TéOvynKev, Kal TpocKadeca- 
pevos Tov KevTupiwva érnpaTnoey avTov ei dn arré- 
Oavev: “Kal yvovs aro Tod KevTupiwvos édwpycato TO 

fal a \ bl] Ud f 
mropa TS lwoonp. “Kat dyopacas owwddva, Kabedov 

Ca cy v2 an 806 \ £0. 3A > Vi 
avrov éveiAnoev TH Twvddve Kal EOnKev avTov év punpel 

/ ‘sy 4 
d Fv AeraTounpéevoy Ex TéTpas, Kal TpocEKUALaEV AiOov 
n / \ 
érl tiv Ovpav Tod pvnpetov. “7 dé Mapia 4» Mary- 
> an if lal 
darnvy cat Mapia 4 “lwojros éGewpouv rod réOeras, 
16 1Kat dvayevopévov tod caBBarov Mapia % 
, > , n > 7 
Mayédarnv7 cai Mapia 7 ‘laxwBou Kai aroun Hyo- 
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lal > / > l4 2 \ 
pacay dpopata, iva éXMovoa areiwow avTov. * Kal 


a. Lad a lal , ” b \ A 
Nav mpol TH pia TOV agi apices ae care 
S's > fat \ 
pvnueiov, avatelhaytos Tov ndlov. * Kal Edeyov TpOos 
r ~ , 
éautas, Tis droxudices nuiv tov riOov éx THs Oipas 
raf fol a > 
Tov pynpelov; *xal avaBreacat Oewpodow Ort ava- 
5 \ > 
KexUALoTaL 6 NiOos* Hv yap péyas oHddpa. * Kal eioed- 
Oodcat cis TO pvnuclov eldov veavicxov KaOnpevov év 
cal Lal f \ id \ > 
tots de&tols trepi8eBAnpwévov oToAnV AEevKNY, Kat eFe- 
OapBnOnoav. ° 6 Sé rAéyes avtais, Mn éxOapBetobe. 
*Inoodv fEnreire tov Nafapnvov tov éotavpapévov' 
> / > a Ld s y ¢ U A 4 ° ’ 
nyépOn, ovk éotw Ode ide 6 Toros O7rov EOnKay avToY. 
72> Ne ee , ” a ~ > a \ a 
adAa vUmayete eltate Tois pwabntais avTov Kal TO 
Tlérp@ ore [poayes vuas eis tHv Vadidalavy* exe? avrov 
BA \ 3 Es n og 
dere, Kabas eltrev vyiv. “Kal éEeNOotcar Epvyov ard 
a / “ 3: 4 > 
Tov puvnpeiov’ elyev yap avtds Tpopos Kal éxotacts, 
Kab ovdevt ovdev elrrov: epoSodvto yap. * 3 


*TAvaoras d¢ rpwt mpety caBBarov epavn Tpetov 
Mapia th Maydadnvi, wap’ js éexBeBdjKee Eta Sa- 
povia. * éxelvn twopevOcioa amnyyetrev Tots wet avTod 
yevomévois, trevOodvcw Kal Kralovew. ™ Kaxetvot axov- 
caves bTt &H Kal €GeaOn Um’ avTHis Hrictncav. 

* Mera dé tabra Svolv €& a’taév wepimatodaw épave- 
pwOn év érépa pophy, Topevopévots eis aypov. * kaxeivos 
amenOdvres amnyyeitAav Tots Rowrois' ovdé éxeivois- 
émlotevoay, 

“"Yorepov avaxepévois avtois toils evdexa épave- 
peOn, kai adveldioev thy amiotiav a’tov Kal oKrn- 
poxapdiay, bt Trois Ocacapévois avtov éynyepmévov 
ov émictevoav. ™ cal elev avtois, IlopevOévres eis 
Tov Koopov &ravta KnpiEate TO edayyééov TacH TH 
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¢ \ . 
KtTicet. %6 mictevoas Kal Bamticbeis cwOnoeTai, Oo O€ 
amvurtTyioas KataxplOncetar. Y onpela Sé Tots TicTev- 
cacw TavTa TapaxorovOnce: é€v TH ovopaTi pov 
/ an a 
daipovia éxBarovow, yAoooats Nadnoovow [Kawvais], 
2 a xn 
Boders apovowy, Kav Oavdoimoy TL Tiwaw ov pH avTods 
bd cal an 

Bran, emi appdatouvs xeipas ériOnoovew Kal Kados 
&ova ww. 

19°O perv ody KUptos “Inoods peta TO Aadfoat avTrois 
> > \ 2 \ Sy > fal a 
avernupon eis Tov ovpavov Kai éxabucev ex SeEvdv Tod 

a 202 a be 2 6 / ae ue a A 
Oeov* *éxeivor dé éEeXOovtes ExnpvEav Tavtayov, Tov 

, a eX , a x a a 
Kuplov ocuvepyouvtos Kai Tov Adyov BeBaovyTos dia THY 

/ 

érraKoNovOovyT@y onpeiov. | 


oy widen : 
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we) ee 5 ‘ 
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NOTES 


In the remarks on the results of textual revision prefixed to the 
Notes on each chapter, special attention has been paid to those cases 
in which differences between the A.V. and the R.V. depend upon 
differences of reading, 


CHAPTER TI, 


The title of the Gospel exists in various forms, none of which can 
be part of the original autograph. No Evangelist would write such a 
heading ; least of all would the earliest Evangelist do so. These 
titles point to a time when the Gospels had already been collected 
into one volume, with the general title Evayyé\uov. The earliest form 
of the title is the simplest; cara Mapxov (NBF), secundum Marcum, 
or, in some Latin MS8S8., cata Marc. (so Codex Bobiensis, one of the 
most important Old Latin MSS.). Other forms are evayyédov xara 
Mdapxov (ADEB), 76 card M. dyiov evdayy. (some cursives) and éx rod 
kara M. aylov evaryy. (69). 

The xard implies conformity to a type, without necessarily assert- 
ing authorship; but the Christians of the first four centuries who 
affixed these titles believed that each Gospel was written by the 
Evangelist whose name they affixed. Had they intended the xard 
to mean no more than ‘‘according to the teaching of,’’ this Gospel 
would have been called xara Ilérpoy, for it was commonly held that 
Mark wrote according to the teaching of Peter. 

1. viod God (N*BDL), viod rod Geof (AEFHKM etc.), Latt. Syrr. 
Memph. Arm. Goth. Aeth., Iren-lat. 3 Amb. Aug. Omit N* 28 
(omits Xpicrod also) 255, Iren-lat. 4, Orig. Bas. ‘‘ The evidence for 
omission is weighty but meagre ’’ (Swete). ‘‘ Neither reading can be 
safely rejected’? (W.H.). Mk uses the expressions vids Qeo0 and 
6 vids r. @. (iii. 11, v. 7, xv. 39; cf. i. 11, ix. 7, xiv. 61). But it is 
difficult to believe that any scribe or editor would omit the words; 
and viii. 29, compared with Mt. xvi. 16 and Lk. ix. 20, supports 
the shorter reading, On the other hand xv. 39 may look back to 
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2. éy ta ‘Hoala to mpodyty (NBDLA 33, Latt. Syrr. Memph. 
Goth.) rather than év rots rpopyjrais (AEFHKM etc., Aeth.), which 
is an obvious correction. For a similar reason Bas. Epiph. Victorin. 
omit ’Idov...riv 656 cov, as not being in Isaiah. 

4. B 33 omit cal before xnpiccwr. 

6. The form toc0wyv (NBL* 33) is freq. in the B text of LXX. 

8. Many texts (ADP etc.) insert év before dar: and before 
mvevuar. aylw. The evidence for the latter insertion is stronger than 
that for the former, but in neither should it be made. R.V. 
retains éy in both places. 

10. ev0us (NBLA 33), not ed@éws (APAII), is the form used in Mk. 
So in vv. 18, 21, 29, etc. Elsewhere in N.T. et@éws is more freq. 
ék Tov USaros (NBDL 33) rather than dwé r. #5. (APTAII). ls avrov 
(BD) rather than én’ airéy (NALP etc.), NA insert cal pévoy after 
karaBaivor (from Jn i. 33). 

11. éy wot (NBDLP 33) rather than év @ (ATH) ; cf. Mt. iii, 17. 

14. kal perd (BD) rather than wera 5é (NAL). Mk throughout 
prefers cal to 6é. So v. 28, ii. 5, ix. 9, x. 42, xi. 4, 8, xii. 3, 14, xiii. 
11, 12, xv. 33. Contrast vii. 24, x. 32. NBL 33 omit rijs Saci\elas. 

16. kal rapdayov (NBDL 33) rather than repurardy dé (ATATI) ; 
cf. Mt. iv. 18. dpdiBddAdXovras (NABDE) rather than Sdddovras 
duplBdnorpov (ATA); cf. Mt. iv. 18. 

21. Kagapvaotp (NBDA 33) rather than the softer Karepyaovu 
(ACLITI). NCLA, Syr-Sin. Syr-Pesh. Memph., Orig. omit elcehOdv. 
Syr-Sin. omits cal eloropevovra els Kad. 

23. ev6vs (NBL 33, Memph., Orig.) may be retained, although 
ACD, Syr-Sin., and many other authorities omit. 

24. "Ka (NSACLIAII) is an interpolation from Lk. iv. 34; 
S*BD, Latt. Syr-Sin. Syr-Pesh. Memph. omit. 

27. Tl éorw roiro; Si8ax2} kawy (NBL 33). These abrupt 
sentences have been smoothed in different ways in A and C and 
other texts. 

29. For €e\@av AAGev (BD good cursives, fg Arm. Aeth.) many 
witnesses have ¢feA\@dvres HAOor, 

34. Xpiorrov elvar (BLE 33, Syr-Hark. Arm. Memph. Aeth.) is 
powerfully supported (rov Xv elvar, N°GM), but N*ADEF etc., Latt. 
Syr-Sin. Syr-Pesh. Goth. omit. It may come from Lk. iv, 41. 

89. dev (NBL) rather than jv (ACDIA) ; ef. Lk. iv. 44. 
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1—8. Preparatory Ministry oF THE Baprtizer. 
Mt. i. 1—12. Lk. iii. 1—6. Cf. Jn i. 6B—31. 


1. ’Apxy Tt. evayyeAlov "Incot Xpiorov. This superscription 
is probably original; The beginning of the good tidings about Jesus 
Christ (Acts v. 42; Gal. i. 16; cf. Mt. iv. 23); or possibly, brought 
by Jesus Christ. Indeed, both may be meant; see on v.14. But 
the dominant meaning is that He is the subject of the glad tidings; 
all that is known about Christ is the good news for every human 
being. See how St Paul sums up the Gospel which he preached, 
1 Cor. xv. 3, 4. Xpicrod is here a proper name and has no art. Cf. 
Enoch xlviii. 10, lii. 4. 

If dpxn=dpxerat, Here begins the Gospel, we must suppose that 
the superscription has been added by a later editor; for (1) this 
formula is not found in the oldest MSS.; (2) it implies that some 
other document precedes the one which now begins, ¢.g. another 
Gospel ; (3) it implies that edayyédov means the record of the good 
news. Zahn, Intr. to N.T. u. pp. 456. 

BiayyéXov (8 times in Mk, 4 in Mt., not in Lk. or Jn, but very 
freq. in Paul) is neither ‘‘a reward for good tidings ’’ (in which sense 
the plur. is usual both in class. Grk and in LXX.), nor ‘‘a written 
narrative’? (a meaning nowhere found in N.T.), but the ‘‘ message 
of salvation’’ (Acts xx. 24; Gal. ii. 2,5; Eph. vi. 15; etce.). 

A full stop at the end of the verse is right. Attempts to connect 
it in construction with any of the three verses which follow may be 
safely rejected. The Greek of Mark is not literary and he rarely 
deals in periodic sentences. It is not likely that he would begin with 
a complicated construction. 

viov Gcov. The words may be accepted as possibly genuine (see 
critical note); but they are just such as an early scribe would be 
likely to add to the superscription of a Gospel. They proclaim the 
Messiahship of Jesus Christ, not His metaphysical relationship to 
the Father. Mk is anxious to make clear the Messiahship. The 
confession of the centurion is recorded as Gentile testimony to the 
truth of the theme of this Gospel, ‘‘ Truly this man was the Son of 
God.” There, as here, neither word has the article (xv. 39). Mt., 
writing for Jews, is concerned with showing that Jesus is the Son 
of David and the Son of Abraham (i.1). The close of the Fourth 
Gospel (Jn xx. 31) is similar in import to what we have here. 

This verse forms a heading for the whole book, not for i. 2—13 
only. No other headings follow. The life of the Messiah from the 
Preaching of the Baptist to the Resurrection was the beginning of 
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the glad tidings, which spread rapidly and widely during the years 
between the Resurrection and the time of writing. While Mt. begins 
his record with the pedigree and nativity of the Messiah, Lk. with 
the parentage and nativity of the Forerunner, and Jn with the 
pre-existence gf the Messiah, Mk begins with the public work of the 
Forerunner. This at once is evidence that he gives us a very early 
tradition, to which these prefaces had not yet been added. 

Spitta, however, contends that Mk is defective, not only at the 
end but at the beginning. He regards v.1 as a heading supplied 
by a later hand after the original beginning of the Gospel had been 
lost; and he thinks that before v. 2 there once stood a page or two 
containing the Nativity and childhood (Liicken im Markusevangelium, 
pp- 115—122). 

2. KaOds yéypartar. Even as it stands written. The difference 
between xa@ds and ds (which many texts have here) is worth noting, 
and yéypamra: has the full force of the Greek perf., abiding result of past 
action. This formula of quotation (ix. 13, xiv. 21) is freq. in LXX. 
and N.T., esp. in the Pauline Epp. Im the Hellenistic world, 
yéyparra: was ‘‘the formula with which people referred to the 
terms of an unalterable agreement’? (Deissmann, St Paul, p. 103, 
Bible Studies, pp. 112, 249). The xa@ds has v. 4 as its real apodosis, 
and the meaning is that John’s preaching was an exact fulfilment 
of prophecy, and therefore a confirmation of the Messiahship of 
Jesus. 

éy tO ‘Hoala tO mpopyty. See critical note. As Origen points 
out, the words which follow are a conflation of two prophecies, 
Mal. iii. 1 and Is. xl. 3. Here Mt. and Lk. agree against Mk in 
quoting Isaiah only, the Malachi prophecy being given in a different 
connexion (Mt. xi. 10; Lk. vii. 97). All three Evangelists illustrate 
the facility with which N.T. writers transfer words, which in the 
O.T. refer to Jehoyah, to Christ. In Malachi, Jehovah speaks of 
Himself, here of His Son. It was one of Porphyry’s criticisms that 
the attributing of both prophecies to Isaiah was a blunder. It may 
be due to lapse of memory. But collections of Messianic texts seem 
to have been common, and Mk may be quoting from one in which a 
series of texts from Isaiah was preceded by this one from Malachi, 
and he may not have noticed the change of author. The existence 
of such collections is indicated by the fact that the same combinations 
of texts are found in different writers. Hatch, Essays in Bibl. Grk, 
p. 204. Nowhere else does Mk himself quote Scripture (xv. 28 is 
not genuine), for the O.T. would not greatly interest Gentile readers. 
Where the O.T. is quoted by others, there is generally fairly close 
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agreement with LXX., but with the text of cod. A rather than with 
that of our oldest uncial B. Here there are several divergences, LXX. 
having ‘dob égarocréddw 7. dyy. pov, kal ériBéperac bddv mpd mpoodrov 
pov. In all three Synoptists the first half of the quotation seems to 
be influenced by Exod. xxiii. 20, cat ldod éy® drooré\hw T. yy. mov 
mpd mpoowmou cou, va pudaéy oe ev TH Od. 

3. Here the only variation from LXX. is airod instead of rod 
Geo0 nuav, a change which allows Kuplov to be understood of the 
Messiah. We may take év r7 épnuw with éroiuacare, but the usual 
connexion with Bodyros is probably correct. The imagery is taken 
from the practice of eastern conquerors, who sent heralds to tell the 
nations through which they were about to pass to prepare a ‘‘ king’s 
highway ’’ by levelling ground and straightening roads. John pre- 
pared the way by inviting all men to prepare it. Mt. and Lk. again 
agree against Mk in placing the quotation from Is. xl. 3 after the 
appearance of the Baptist, not before, as here. See Hawkins, Horae 
Synopticae*, pp. 210 f.; Burkitt, The Gospel History, pp. 40—58. 
The application of the prophecy to the Baptist was made by himself 
(Jn i. 23), Place only a comma at the end of v. 3 (W.H.). 

4. éyévero “Iwdvvys 6 Bamrlfov év tH épypw. There came John 
the Baptizer in the wilderness. This is the apodosis of xadas 
yéypamra.: in exact accordance with written prediction, John arose 
in the wilderness, i.e. the uninhabited part of the valley of the 
Jordan. The preaching of the Baptist is just the point at which 
a Gospel influenced by Peter might be expected to begin. Peter 
would remember it well. Mk alone uses 6 Bamrl{wy (vi. 14, 24) as 
well as 6 Bamriorns (vi. 25, viii. 28), and the difference, though slight, 
is worth marking in translation; cf. 6 xarahiwv rov vady, ‘the 
Temple-destroyer’’ (Mt. xxvii. 40), and 6 diwKwv quads ord, ‘‘ our 
former persecutor’’ (Gal. i. 23). Josephus (Vita, 2) tells us that as a 
lad he imitated one Banus, who lived in the wilderness and got his 
food and clothing from what grew on trees. 

Kal kyptoowy. If with all uncials, except B, and all ancient 
versions we read xat before xnptoowr, the 6 belongs to both participles ; 
«« There arose in the wilderness John the Baptizer and the Preacher, 
ete,’’ All four Gospels give the historical relation between Jesus and 
John as the starting-point of the Gospel narrative. On ’Iwavys or 
Iwdvyns see W.H. App. p. 159. 

Bdrriopa peravolas. Cf. Lk. iii. 3; Acts xiii. 24, xix. 4. The 
gen, is equivalent to an adjective, ‘‘repentance-baptism,’’ baptism 
which implied and symbolized a ‘‘change of mind’’ as regards 
both past and future; and if real repentance was there, forgiveness 
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followed. This is in favour of taking els dgeow duapridy with 
Béarricna rather than with peravolas (Acts ii. 38, xxii. 16). To 
preach repentance-baptism means to proclaim the value of baptism 
as a seal of repentance, a pledge of a new life; and the purpose (eis) 
was to assure those who accepted such baptism that by repentance 
they could be delivered from the penalty and the bondage of sin. 
Some Jews believed that it was the sins of the nation that delayed 
the coming of the Messiah. Nowhere else does Mk use perdvoa, and 
he has peravoéw only twice (i. 15, vi. 12). In Lk. and Acts both noun 
and verb are freq., but neither is found in Jn. In LXX,, as in 
class. Grk, werdvoia is rare (Prov. xiv. 15; Wisd. xi. 23, xii. 10, 19; 
Kcelus. xliv. 16). Neither Bdwrioua nor -ués is found in LXX., nor 
is dpeots with the meaning of ‘‘ forgiveness.’? The language here 
may be influenced by Christian phraseology. On ddecis see Trench, 
N.T. Syn. § xxxiii.; Cremer, Lex. p. 297. 

The description of the Baptist by Josephus (Ant. xvmr. v. 2) 
should be compared with this. Evidently each is independent of the 
other. 

5. éberopevero...€Barr(f{ovro. Both actions went on continually. 
The latter verb is passive (i. 9, viii. 3), mot middle (Acts xxii. 16; 
1 Cor. x. 2). 

waoa...1avres. Popular hyperbole, which misleads no one, cf. 
v. 37. But it is difficult for us to estimate the enthusiasm caused by 
the hope that, after centuries of silence, Jehovah was again speaking 
to His people through a Prophet. Most of the people regarded John 
as a Prophet, most of the hierarchy did not; but the hierarchy did 
not dare to avow their denial openly (xi. 27—33). Mark at the time 
of John’s preaching was quite old enough to remember the excite- 
ment, and he was living in Jerusalem. He may here be giving his 
own recollections. 

1 ‘Iov8ala xdpa. Elsewhere Mk says simply % ’Iovdala (iii. 7, 
x. 1, xiii. 14). Judaea proper is meant, not the whole of Palestine. 

*TeporwoAvpetrar. Smooth breathing; the aspirate has come from 
a mistaken connexion with iepés. So also in *Iepood\uua. See on 
x. 82. 

éBawrifovro. Were one after another baptized. 

éEopodoyovpevor. Confessing right out, in full and openly. Not 
classical, and rare in late Grk, except in LXX. and N.T. See on 
Jn i. 9. The meaning may be ‘‘ thereby confessing their sins”? ; 
their asking for baptism was ipso facto a confession of sin. More 
probably it means that they there and then made an acknowledgment 
in words. Cf. Acts xix.18; Jas.v.16. In LXX. it commonly means 
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‘giving praise’’; cf. Lk. x. 21; Rom. xiv. 11, xv. 9. The two 
meanings are connected, Josh. vii. 19, Ads dééav 74 Kuplwy Kal dds Thy 
éfouodéynow, when Joshua urges Achan fo confess his guilt. See 
also LXX. of Dan. ix. 20. Here, as in vv. 13, 39, ii. 23, iii. 1, we 
have an important fact expressed by a participle attached to the 
finite verb. 

6. xv évdeSupévos. The periphrastic tense, freq. in Lk., is not 
rare in Mk (v. 33, ii. 6, v. 5, ix. 4, x. 32, xiii. 13, 23, xv. 43). Cloth 
was made of camel’s hair, and either this or a camel’s skin may be 
meant. It is probable that actual locusts (Lev. xi. 22) and honey 
made by wild bees (Deut. xxxii. 13) are meant. The wilderness food 
was in harmony with the rough dress. This picture of the Baptist 
is the more remarkable because there is no corresponding picture of 
the Christ. But it is an exaggeration to say that we have a clear 
picture of John, but not of Jesus. There is uncertainty about the 
unusual dress and unusual food of John. Jesus wore the usual dress 
and ate the usual food. We know the details of neither. John 
perhaps deliberately imitated Elijah, in order to teach the people 
that he was a Prophet (2 Kings i. 8; cf. Zech. xiii. 4); but the 
suddenness with which he appears in Mk, Mt. and Jn, like Elijah 
in 1 Kings xvii. 1, cannot be his doing. It is neither said nor implied 
that it was his asceticism which attracted such crowds; the belief 
that he was a Prophet did that. 

7. éxijpvocev. Mk alone has this imperf. of continued action, 
which fits on well to qv évded. x. 2oOwv. Mt., Lk. and Jn have aorists 
of other verbs. By some John was believed to be the Messiah, and 
this compelled him to be more explicit about his relation to the 
Messiah. 

ixavés. It is clear from Mt. viii. 8 and Lk. vii. 6 that this= 
dos (Jn i. 27); the thong (Acts xxii. 25) of whose sandals I am not 
fit to, ete. Note the characteristically graphic fulness of xiyas 
Noa, where the aor. may mean that he was unworthy to render 
even once the humble service which a slave rendered often to his 
master. Mt. speaks of the sandals being carried, a custom common 
in Palestine, but unknown to Mk’s Roman readers. With the 
superfluous atrod comp. vii. 25 and od dpas 7d orbua abrod yéuer 
(Ps. ix. 28), paxdpios dvip ov éorly h dvriinuyis abrod mapa oobi, 
Kupee (Ps. Ixxxiii. 6). The pleonasm is a Hebraism. Blass, § 50. 4 ; 
J. H. Moulton, Gr. of N.T. Grk, p. 95. 

8. éyod éBdarica. He is addressing his baptized converts. Mt. 
and Lk. have Barri{w. They have uéy after éyé, and some texts 
insert it here. The classical pév...6e... is comparatively rare in N.T.; 
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only three or four times in Mk, and in some books (2 Thess., 1 Tim., 
Tit., 2 Pet., 1, 2, 3 Jn, Rev.) not at all. Jn has éy before téar, Mt. 
and Lk. before zveiuart, Mk in neither place; see crit. note. Here 
we have dat. of the instrument; with water, with (the) Holy .Spirit. 
There is no art. and the Spirit is hardly personal; John would not 
think of a Person. In Mk the Baptist utters no warning about a 
judgment that is near at hand; there is no axe or fan or fire, and the 
mission of the Forerunner is almost immediately lost in that of the 
Messiah. But the effect of his teaching is seen long after his death ; 
even at Ephesus, where St Paul found men ready to accept the 
Gospel, having previously known only the baptism of John (Acts 
xix. 2), and in the zeal of Apollos (Acts xviii. 22—28). 


9—11. ‘Tur Messtau IS BAPTIZED BY JOHN. 
Mt. iii. 13—17. Lk. iii. 21, 22. Cf. Jn i. 32—34, 


9. Kat éyévero...j\Sev. A Hebraism, introducing a fact that is 
of importance. Burton, Moods and Tenses, § 357. 

év ékelvats Tats mpépats. Sc. év als exypucce 7O Barricua ris 
peravolas 6 "Iwav. (Kuthym. Zig.). Another Hebraism (viii. 1, xiii. 
17, 24). The date is very vague. 

WAAVev "Incots. The loxvpdrepos at once comes on the scene, and 
John decreases in significance. 

Natapér, This form occurs also in Mt., Lk. and Jn, but not in 
LXX. or Josephus. Mk does not use Nafapé@ (Mt., Acts) or Natapd 
(Mt., Lk.). The addition of r#s TadAalas indicates that the situation 
of Nazareth was not likely to be known to Mk’s readers ; the insigni- 
ficant town is not mentioned in O.T. But it was well known that the 
new Teacher came from Nazareth (i. 24, xiv. 67, xvi. 6). 

The surprise that the Messiah should submit to baptism is evident 
in Mt. (iii. 13—15) ; and Jerome (Adv. Pelag. iii. 2) tells us that it 
was met in the Gospel acc. to the Hebrews in a way which is an 
instructive contrast to the narrative in Mt. But it does not appear 
in Mk, and this is in harmony with the primitive simplicity of his 
narrative. That the first Christians felt this difficulty, and explained 
it in different ways, is evidence that the baptism of John is historical 
fact. 

els tov "IopSdvynv. The els, like the é« in v. 10, may point to 
actual immersion; but in this late Greek, as papyri show, the 
difference between els and é is becoming blurred. 

10. evbds...elSev. As usual, ev@is belongs to the finite verb rather 
than to the participle. This is the first ocourrence of Mk’s favourite 
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adv., which he uses 41 times (Mt. 18 times, Lk. 7, Jn 6, Acts 10); 
cf. Job v. 3. Mt.’s favourite adv. is rére, which is rare in Mk, while 
Lk.’s is rapaxphua, which Mk does not use at all. 

eiSev ox Lopévovs Tovs otpavots. Jesus saw the heavens being rent 
asunder. We must mark the pres. part. and also the difference be- 
tween Mk’s bold expression and dvolyw, which is the verb almost 
invariably used of the heavens being opened. So elsewhere in N.T., 
as in LXX., (Is. lxiv. 1; Ezek. i. 1) and Testaments of the XII. 
Patriarchs (Levi xviii. 6; Judah xxiv. 2, which are Messianic paral- 
lels to the Gospel narrative). In the Apocalypse of Baruch (xxi. 1) 
we have the heavens opened and a voice coming from on high. Mk 
may be thinking of Is. Ixiv. 1, Utinam dirumperes coelos et descenderes ; 
but there we have dvoléys in LXX. 

The nom. to eléev is certainly “Incofs (v. 9). We know from 
Jn i. 32 that the Baptist saw also, but the grammatical construction 
and év ool evddxnoa show that the vision, like the voice, was sent to 
the Christ. It is unnecessary to ask whether, if others were there, 
which is doubtful (Lk. iii. 21), they also saw and heard, or whether 
Jesus and John saw and heard with eye and ear. Aperiwntur coeli, 
non reseratione elementorum, sed spiritualibus oculorum (Bede). What 
is clear is that there was no hallucination, but a real reception of 
the Spirit of God and of the word of God. Euthymius says that 
these signs were given va wd0wpyer bre él mayros avOpwrov Bamrifouévou 
dvolyovrat ol ovpavol, Kadobvres avrov els Thy byw xaroxlay. Theophy- 
lact adds that the Spirit descended, not because the Christ was in 
need of it, ‘‘ but that thou mayest know that, when thou art baptized, 
the Spirit will come to thee.’? In Hebrew poetry and in Philo the 
Dove is a symbol of heavenly attributes; é« dicews prunuara exe 7. 
ay. rveduaros (Huthym.). See Lagrange, S. Marc, p. 12. 

els attév. See crit. note. The prep. indicates that ds repuorepdy 
is not to be taken literally; non veritas sed similitudo monstratur 
(Jerome). Mt. and Lk. have én’ airév, possibly because els avrév 
might suggest that until then Jesus had been devoid of the Spirit. 

11. wv éyévero. The first of the three Voices from Heaven ; 
the second being at the Transfiguration (ix. 7), and the third being 
before the Passion (Jn xii. 28). Then and at the conversion of 
St Paul sight and sound depended upon the condition of those 
present, whether they had eyes to see and ears to hear. The same 
was true at the Baptism. 

6 dyarnrtés. In LXX. the same Heb. word is translated some- 
times dyamnrés and sometimes povoyerys. In N.T., dyamyrés is freq. 
and ‘‘it is exclusively a title of Christ, or applied to Christians as 
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such. As a Messianic title (cf. Mk ix. 7, xii. 6), it indicates a 
unique relation to God’’ (Swete). Here Vulg. has dilectus, but 
ix. 7 and xii. 6 carissimus. Here it is possibly a separate title, 
Thou art my Son, the Beloved, but the usual translation (A.V., R.V.) 
cannot safely be set aside. J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, p. 229; 
Hastings’ D.C.G. art. ‘‘ Voice’? ; Dalman, Words of Jesus, pp. 204, 
276; Tisserant, Ascension d’Isaie, p. 8. 

é&v ool evddxynoa. The timeless aorist; In Thee I am well pleased 
gives the force of verb and tense sufficiently well. It is rash to give 
any definite limit to the past tense; e.g. pre-existence, or life on 
earth up to this point, or the reception of Baptism. Burton, § 55; 
J. H. Moulton, Gr. p. 134. Theophylact renders év ¢ dvaratvioua, 
and Jerome (on Is. xi. 2) quotes from the Nazarene Gospel, descendit 
fons omnis Spiritus Sancti et requievit super eum et dixit illi, Filt mi, 
in omnibus prophetis expectabam te, ut venires et requiescerem in te. 
Tu es enim requies mea. Tu es filius meus primogenitus qui regnas in 
aeternum, 

By accepting baptism from John our Lord not only ‘fulfilled all 
righteousness,’’ i.e. complied with the Levitical Law, in the eyes of 
which He was unclean through connexion with an unclean people, 
but He also thereby consecrated Himself for His work of inaugurating 
the Kingdom of God. John’s baptism was a preparation for the 
Kingdom. For everyone else it was repentance-baptism. Jesus 
needed no repentance, but He could make use of preparation. 


12, 13. THe Mersstan IS TEMPTED BY SATAN. 
Mt. iv. 1—1ll. Lk. iv. 1—13. 


12. Kalevdds. All three Synoptists intimate that the Temptation 
followed immediately after the Baptism, and that it took place under 
the guidance of the Spirit. Mt. has his favourite rére, and Mk his 
favourite evéis. Jesus knows that He is the Messiah, and He must 
meditate on His work, and the means, and the method. Of. Lk. 
xiv. 25f.; Gal. i. 15—18. The information must have come from 
Christ Himself. The hypothesis of fiction is inadmissible, for no 
one at the time when the first Gospels were written had sufficient 
insight to invent such temptations. Indeed, but for His own state- 
ment, the first Christians would not have supposed that He ever 
was tempted. We know of later temptations (Mt. xvi. 23; Lk. xxii, 
28, 42—44), and we may believe in earlier ones. But here Satan 
attempts to vanquish the Messiah just as He is about to begin the 
work of rescuing mankind from his power. 
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&kBadra. Neither Mt. (év%y4n) nor Lk. (#yero) adopts this verb, 
perhaps because it might seem to imply that the Lord was unwilling 
to go. HExpellit (Vulg.) and ‘‘ driveth forth’ (R.V.) suggest the same 
idea. Cod. Brixianus (f), the best representative of the Old Latin, 
has eduaxit ; others have duxit (a) or tulit (ff), and perhaps urgeth 
or sendeth forth would suffice. Bd)dw in late Greek is often reduced 
in meaning; see on Jn vy. 7. Here we have the first of the historic 
presents which are such a strong characteristic of Mk (151) and 
Jn (162), as compared with Mt. (78) and Lk. (4 to 6). Mt. 69 times 
alters or omits the historic presents of Mk, as here. In this chapter 
we have seven other instances, mostly \éyer or Aéyouow (vv. 21, 30, 
37, 38, 40, 41, 44). In LXX., 337 instances have been counted, 
nearly all of them in historical passages. Hawkins, Hor. Syn.? 
pp. 143f., 213. This pres. is followed by three imperfects of what 
continued for some time. 

els tHv epnpov. Apparently not the wilderness of v. 4, for Christ 
leaves the Jordan to gotoit. Hastings’ D.C.G. art. ‘‘ Wilderness”’ 
and ‘‘Temptation.”’ 

13. teroepdkovta npépas. Vulg. adds et quadraginta noctibus from 
Mt. iv. 2. Mt. mentions the nights to show that the fasting was 
continuous ; but Mk does not mention fasting. Mk and Lk. indicate 
that temptations continued throughout the forty days; cf. Exod. 
xxxiv. 28 of Moses, and 1 Kings xix. 8 of Elijah. Mt. might lead 
us to suppose that they did not begin till acute hunger was felt. 

mevpatdpevos. In N.T. the verb is often used of the attacks of 
the evil one, a use not found in LXX., in which God’s trying man, 
or man’s trying God, is the usual meaning. Often in N.T. ‘‘try”’ 
or ‘‘test’’ would be a better rendering than ‘‘tempt.’’ Here, as in 
vv. 5 and 39, we have a leading idea expressed by a participle. 

ims tov catava. Mt. and Lk. say wd rod d:aBddov, a word 
more widely used in N.T. than Zaravés, but not found in Mk. 
“Satan”? (=‘‘Adversary’’) is found in all four Gospels, Acts, 
Pauline Epp. and Revelation. Cf. Job i, 6, ii. 1; 1 Chron, xxi. 1; 
Zech. iii. 1. Here the Adversary of God and man begins his conflict 
with 6 lcyupérepos avrod (Lk. xi. 22) about the method of overcoming 
the world. - Mk thinks it unnecessary to state which was victor. 

qv perd tov Omplwv. Short as Mk’s narrative is, he here gives 
a particular which is not in Mt. or Lk. The wild beasts indicate 
the solitariness of the place, dua ray d-yav épnutay rod rérov (Huthym.), 
rather than a special terror. One who knew Himself to be the 
Messiah would not be afraid of being killed by wild animals. That 
the beasts are meant to suggest a Paradise for the Second Adam is 
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an idea alien from the context. They intimate the absence of human 
beings (Is. xiii. 21), and hence the need of Angels. Still less need 
we suppose that here there is confusion between two similar Hebrew 
words, one of which means ‘‘ wild beasts’’ and the other ‘ fast,’’ 
so that ‘‘ wild beasts’’ here becomes ‘‘ hungered’’ in Mt, and Lk. 
Least of all that there is here any borrowing from Buddha’s fasting 
or the temptation of Zarathustra. ‘‘Such ideas can only occur to 
those who will not try first of all to find in the story its own 
explanation’? (Clemen). See p. 92. 

Sinkovovy. Cf. i. 31, xv. 41. The imperf. seems to imply that 
the Angelic ministrations, like the Satanic assaults, continued 
throughout. Mt. places both at the end. lBede’s antithesis is 
hardly right: inter bestias commoratur ut homo, sed ministerio utitur 
angelico ut Deus. It was as man that He needed the support of 
Angels (Lk. xxii. 43). There is a striking parallel in the Testaments 
(Naph. viii. 4): ‘‘ And the devil shall fly from you, [And the wild 
beasts shall fear you,] And the Lord shall love you, [And the Angels 
shall cleave to you].’? But the words in brackets are not found in 
all texts. Christian interpolations are freq. in the Testaments. 


14, 15. Tse Messtan seains His Ministry. 
Mt. iv. 12—17. Lk. iv. 14, 15. 


14. Kal perd 1d wapadojvar. See crit. note. And after that 
John was delivered wp, into the hands of Herod Antipas; ef. vi. 17. 
We are not told by whom John was delivered up, and some under- 
stand ‘by God,’? who in a similar sense ‘‘delivered up’’ Jesus 
(ix. 31, x. 33). The instruments were the Pharisees, and perhaps 
there is a hint that, as in the case of the Messiah (iii. 19, xiv. 10), 
there was treachery. The view that Mk gives is that, when the 
Forerunner’s work ended (era), that of the Messiah began, but there 
is no hint given as to the amount of interval, which did not seem 
to Mk to be of importance. The Law passed, and the Gospel came ; 
desinente lege consequenter oritur evangelium (Jerome). Mk says 
nothing, and perhaps knew nothing, of an earlier ministry in which 
the Baptist and Jesus were preaching simultaneously (Jn iv. 1). 

els tHv Tadvvalay. Galilee was the most populous of the pro- 
vinces into which Palestine was divided. Experience proyed that it was 
a far more hopeful field than Jerusalem and Judaea (Jn ii. 13—iv. 3). 

7d evayyédtov tT. cod. See crit. note. Hither the gracious mes- 
sage which God sends or that which tells of Him; ef. v.1. Both 
meanings may be included. St Paul was perhaps the first to use the 
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phrase (1 Thess. ii. 8,9; Rom. i. 1, xv. 16; 2 Cor. xi. 7). Because 
the expression seemed strange, 77s Bactelas was inserted at an early 
date (AD, Latt. Syr-Pesh.). Td evayy. is freq. in Mk, rare in Mt. 
and Acts, and is not found at all in Lk. or Jn. Only in ch. i. does 
ME use xnptcow of Christ; elsewhere He is said diddoxew. 

15. Kal Aéyov. Mk often accumulates participles; vv. 31, 41, 
il. 6, iii. 5, 31, iv. 8, v. 25—27, 30, 33, vi. 2, viii. 11, x. 17, xii. 28, 
xiii. 34, xiv. 23, 67, xv. 21, 36, 43. 

érv. When gr introduces, in the oratio recta, the words spoken, it 
is omitted in translation, being equivalent to inverted commas; vv. 
37, 40, ii. 12, iii. 11, 21, 22, ete. But we need not suppose that 
Christ used these very words. He was not constructing set phrases to be 
impressed on the memory by repetition; but in these sentences the 
Evangelist sums up the substance of the Messiah’s preaching. 

TlerArpwrar 6 kaipds. ‘The time has been completed and is com- 
plete’’; a Jewish idea, freq. in O.T. As usual 6 xa:pds means ‘‘the 
appointed time, right season, opportune moment,’ not necessarily a 
short time; 6 xacpds 6 dpopicbels rapa Oeod rH modtrela THs Iadads 
AwwOjxns (Euthym.). 

wyyucev. ‘* Has come near ’’ and therefore is at hand (A.V., R.V.). 
Cf. xiv. 42. Christ appears as a Revivalist of religion. 

i Baodela tod Ocot. Mk has this expression 14 times, Lk. 
32 times. Mt. nearly always omits or paraphrases Mk’s expression, 
or substitutes 77 Bac. TWy odpayay, which he has 32 times. This 
Kingdom or Reign is the rule of God in men’s hearts and in society. 
It exists already, but many have not even begun to try to attain to it, 
and no one gains it in its fulness. God’s rule will be complete in 
eternity (1 Cor. xv. 24—28). See the full discussion of the phrase, 
esp. in its eschatological sense, in Dalman, The Words of Jesus, 
pp. 91—148; D.C.G. art. ‘‘Kingdom of God.” 

morrevere &v TO evayyeAlp. Ilior. els is freq. in N.T., and mor. 
émt occurs several times in Acts and Romans and elsewhere; but 
neither is found in LXX. Tur. év occurs Eph. i. 13, and perhaps no- 
where else in N.T., for Jn iii. 15 is doubtful, and it is rare in LXX. 
All three expressions are stronger than mor. with the simple dat. 
(xi. 31)—the difference between reposing trust in and merely be- 
lieving what is stated. J.H. Moulton, Gr. p. 67. Mk elsewhere 
attributes the use of the word edayyéAoy to Christ (viii. 35, x. 29, xiii. 
10, xiv. 9); but he nowhere represents Him as speaking of ‘‘My 
Gospel.”? It would be natural to give Christ’s meaning in the 
language which was current when Mk wrote. Dalman, Words of 
Jesus, pp. 102, 106. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ believe His Gospel.” 
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16—20. Tuer Messtan cauits His First Discreres. 
Mt. iv. 18—22. Of. Lk. v. 1—11. 


Here, in the fullest sense, the main portion of the Gospel begins, 
and the authority for it goes back to eye-witnesses, of whom St Peter 
may be regarded as the chief. We do not know how long an interval 
there is between this section and the preceding one; but the con- 
nexion in thought is close. If 7d evayyéAcoy was to be proclaimed to 
all the world, many preachers would be required, and the Messiah at 
once seeks such helpers. 

16. Kal wapdywv. See crit. note. The intrans. use of rapdyw 
is found in Mk (ii. 14, xv. 21), Mt., Jn, and the Pauline Epps. ; 
also once or twice in the Psalms. Im Mk and Mt. wapd ec. ace. is 
always local. Blass, § 43. 4. 

THY PdrAacocav tHS Tadwvalas. This is its usual designation in 
N.T. (vii. 31; Mt. iv. 18, xv. 29; Jn vi. 1, where ‘‘ of Tiberias” 
is added). Lk. more accurately calls it a lake (A/uvyn). But more fre- 
quently it is simply ‘‘ the Sea.’? Mk has @d¢\acoa 19 times, 17 times of 
the lake, and twice (ix. 42, xi, 23) of the sea. The familiar ‘‘ of Gen- 
nesaret’’ (Lk. v. 1) appears first 1 Mace. xi, 67. In LXX., we have 
Addacoa Xevépe@ (Josh, xii. 3, xiii, 27) or Xevépa (Num. xxiy. 11). 
The lake is still remarkable for abundance of fish, esp. near the 
hot springs. 

Xlpwva, The name may be a Greek contraction of Symeon or 
an independent Greek name, It is very common in N.T. Im the 
Gospels we have seven Simons; in Josephus there are twenty-five. 
Simon Maccabaeus may haye made the name popular. As was 
natural, the name given to the Apostle by our Lord almost drove his 
original name out of use. After it was given (iii. 16), Mk uses 
‘« Peter’? 18 times and ‘‘Simon’’ only in Christ’s address to him 
(xiv. 37). A similar use is found in Mt., Lk. and Acts. In Jn, both 
‘« Peter’? and ‘‘ Simon Peter’’ are freq. In Gal. ii. 7, 8, St Paul has 
‘« Peter,’’ but elsewhere always ‘‘ Kephas.’’ Hort, 1 Peter, p. 151. The 
usage with regard to ‘‘ Saul’’ and ‘‘ Paul”? is similar. 

*AvSpéav. A purely Greek name, but not rare among the Jews. 
Andrew had been a disciple of the Baptist (Jn i. 35, 40). The repeti- 
tion of Simon’s name illustrates Mk’s fulness of expression. The 
father, Jonas or John, is not mentioned. 

dpdiBddAdovras. See crit. note. The verb occurs nowhere else in 
N.T.: in LXX. only Hab. i. 17, dupiBare? rd duPlSrnorpor adbrod. 
See Trench, Syn. § lxiv. 
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17. Acite ériocw pov. Cf. 2 Kings vi. 19. A magisterial invita- 
tion, almost a command, No reason is given, except the promise 
which follows, and we assume that He is already known to the two 
brothers. As in xi. 24, 29, the imperative takes the place of a 
protasis with e/ or édv. Aefre = deipo ire. 

yevéoOat drecis dv@pdrav. Mt. omits yerécOa, which points to 
the preparatory training: dv@pwrovs éon fwypwy (Lk. v. 10) is more 
explicit ; men instead of fish, and for life instead of for death; vivos 
capies homines (Beza). This implies an invitation to permanent ser- 
vice ; they are to cease to catch fish and to become fishers of men. 
This is the earliest instance of Christ’s parabolic teaching; cf. ii. 19, 
21,22. In the result Christ Himself appears as a successful fisher, iva 
adveboy Tovs adrets (Huthym.). Cf. the hymn, sometimes attributed to 
Clem. Alex.: ddveds wepdrwy T&v cwlopevwr K.T.d. 

18. Kal evOéws ddévres tr. 8. There is no hesitation. Like Barti- 
maeus with his iudriov (x. 50), they leave their valuable possessions ; 
and apparently there is neither father nor servant present to take care 
of the nets. As Theophylact says, rév ’IdxwBov caynvever kal Tov 
"Iwdvynv. Mt. often omits the evdvs of Mk (comp. i. 12, 29, 43, ii. 8, 
12 with Mt. iv. 1, viii. 4, 14, ix, 4, 7), but not here. s 

19. tov ZeBeSatov. We may infer from xv. 40 that the mother’s 

name was Salome. As James is mentioned first and John is described 
as ‘¢ his brother,’’ we conclude that John was the younger, or that, at 
the time when this Gospel was written, James was the better known. 
In Acts xii. 2, ‘James the brother of John”? indicates that at that - 
time John was better known than Zebedee. See on iii. 16. 
+ «alavrotsév ta tAolw. They also in their boat. We were not 
told that Simon and Andrew were in their boat, but it might be 
inferred from dudiBdddovras, for an dugplBdnorpov could not be used to 
much purpose from the shore. 

kataprifovras. James and John were not fishing but getting 
their nets in proper order for the next expedition. Theophylact 
strangely makes this a sign of poverty; they repaired their nets 
because they could not afford to get new ones! Hired servants imply 
that Zebedee was well off. Karaprifw in profane writers often means 
setting a joint or bone. St Paul has it in all of the four great 
Epistles. 

20. Kai ed0ds éxddeoev. As soon as He saw them, being certain 
of success, He called them. Mt. again preserves the ev@vs, but em- 
ploys it, as before, to mark the immediate response to Christ’s invita- 
tion. James and John apparently had more to leave than Peter and 
Andrew had, but in each case all was left (x. 28), Mk does not 
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repeat the words of invitation and he varies the description of the 
response. ‘To follow Christ is a call superior even to parental claims 
(Mt. viii. 22, x. 37; Lk. xiv. 26). ‘* With the hired servants ’’ is one 
of the unessential details in Mk which Mt. omits; cf. v. 29, iv. 38, v. 
138, vi. 37, xiv. 5, ete. 

The Messiah has chosen four simple fishermen with whom to 
begin the work of converting the world. Piscatores et illitterati 
mittuntur ad praedicandum, ne fides credentium, non in virtute Dei, 
sed eloquentia atque doctrina putaretur (Bede). But Christ did not 
prefer ignorance to education. There was much in the patient en- 
durance necessary for a fisherman’s calling that was good training 
for the work of converting the world. 


21—28. Cure or A Demonrac at CAPERNAUM. 
Lk. iv. 31—37. Omitted by Mt. 


21. Kadapvaovp. See crit. note. Christ came thither from 
Nazareth (Mt., Lk.), and for a time it became His headquarters. 
‘‘Caphar’’ means ‘‘ hamlet”? or ‘‘ village’’?; Capharsalama (1 Mace. vii. 
31) and Capharsaba (Joseph. Ant. xvi. v. 2). The site of Capernaum 
is still much debated; either Tell Hum, or Khan Minyeh, which 
is about 24 miles S.W. of Yell Hum, may be right. Mk speaks 
thrice of Christ’s coming to Capernaum (i. 21, ii. 1, ix. 33) and thrice 
of His entering Jerusalem (xi. 11, 15, 27). We cannot safely infer 
from this that were was an intention ‘‘ to convey that both cities 
received a three-fold warning from the Messiah.’’ 

ev0ds Tots odBBaciv. On the very first sabbath after the call of 
the first disciples; cf. ev@ds wpwi (xv.1). Like Peter (Acts x. 38), Mk 
lays stress on Christ’s healing demoniacs, and he places an act of this 
kind first among the miracles. Both in LXX. and in N.T., both 
odBBaroy and cdSBara are used for ‘ta Sabbath.”? In N.T., od SSarov 
is more common (ii. 27, 28, vi. 2, xvi. 1; ete.), and cdSSara is 
‘‘ Sabbaths’? in Acts xvii. 2, where a numeral (él caf. rpla) requires 
the plur. Elsewhere oaSSara is plur. in sound, perhaps in imitation 
of the Hebrew or because Greek festivals are neut. plur. (vi. 21; 
Jn x. 22), but is sing. in meaning. In N.T., od8Sacw is the usual 
form of the dat., with caS8dros as v. l. in some authorities (Mt. xii. 
1, 12 in B); in LXX., caSBaros prevails. Josephus has both. Mk 
uses neither ca8Barov nor o¢8Bara in the sense of ‘'a week’; xvi. 9 
is not by Mk. 

eloeOdv...e(Sackev. See crit. note. ‘*He entered their synagogue 
and was teaching there, and thereupon they were in a state of amaze- 
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ment.”” If elceXOuv be omitted, cf. v. 39, x. 10, xiii. 9, xiv.9. The 
art. is probably possessive, or it may imply that there was only 
one; but that built by the good centurion is not likely to have been 
the only one in so large a place as Capernaum; see on Lk. vii. 5. 
At Tell Hum there are ruins of two, but perhaps neither is as old 
as the first century. In LXX., both cwaywy/ and éxxdyola are used 
of a congregation of the Israelites, especially in an organized form, 
but sometimes of other gatherings (Prov. v. 14; ef. cuvaywyds éolwv, 
Ps. Sol. xvii. 18). In N.T., Josephus, and Philo, cvwvaywyy is used, 
as here, of the building in which the congregation met. There were 
many such in Jerusalem, and we read of them at Nazareth (vi. 2; 
Mt. xiii. 54; Lk. iv. 16) as well as at Capernaum. In Asia Minor and 
in Greece, St Paul could find a synagogue in most cities, and could 
count on being allowed by the officials to address the congregation. 
The origin of synagogues is unknown. The service in them consisted 
largely of instruction. Philo calls them ‘‘ houses of instruction”’ 
and regards them primarily as schools. They were also courts of 
justice (Lk. xii. 11, xxi. 12), and punishment was inflicted in them 
(xiii. 9). 

22. ékewA\yooovto. They began to be amazed, or they continued 
to be amazed. Amazement was a common result of Christ’s teaching 
and acts (v. 20, vi. 2, 6, vii. 37, x. 26, xi. 18). What amazed people 
in His teaching was its authoritative tone. Jewish teachers quoted 
Scripture, or tradition, or the sayings of some famous Rabbi, as the 
authority for what they taught; ‘‘It is written,’’ or ‘‘It has been 
said.’? Jesus taught as One who needed no such justification, and 
He sometimes corrected, not only traditions, but even the accepted 
expositions of the Law; But I say unto you (Mt. v. 22, 28, 32, 34, 
39, 44). Hort, Judaistic Christianity, p. 33. 

HV yap SiSdcKxwv. See on v. 6. The periphrastic tense covers 
more than the previous imperf. ; é6/éacxev refers to His teaching on 
this occasion, 7v 66. to the general tone of His teaching; His way 
was to teach. Cf. ii. 6, 18. 

as eEovclay ¢xwy. Adverbial, stating the manner of the action, 
viz. ‘‘ authoritatively.’? We may treat the participle as used sub- 
stantively and expand, ‘‘ He taught as one who has authority teaches”’ ; 
but the words are intelligible without such expansion, as in ds ovx 
dépa dépwy (1 Cor. ix. 26; cf. 1 Cor. vii. 25; 1 Pet. ii. 16). Burton, 
§ 446. ’Eéovola is legitimate power derived from a source which is 
competent to confer it, The source of Christ’s éfovela was His 
Father (Mt. xxviii. 18; Lk. xxii. 29; Jn iii. 36, xili, 3, xvii. 2), and 
from the outset stress is laid on it. ' 
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of ypappareis. Those who were learned in rd ypduuara, the pro- 
fessional exponents of Scripture. For the history of the term see 
Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 110; cf. 1 Esdr. viii. 3; 2 Mace. vi. 18. 
The scribes in 1 Macc. vy. 42, and perhaps in vii. 12, are a different 
class of officials. In N.T., ‘‘ the Scribes,’’ Sopherim, are the professors 
of exegesis, and most of them were Pharisees or held similar views. 
They are the Clerical party. 

23. ev0ts...avrav. See crit. note. Lk. omits both words as 
unnecessary, but they are part of Mk’s fulness; ‘‘On that very 
occasion, just as He was thus teaching in the local synagogue, ete.’’ 

év mvedpar. dkaldptw. ‘In the control of, in the power of, an 
unclean spirit ’’ (v. 2); we have the same use of é& when the spiritual 
influence is a good one (xii. 36; Mt. xii. 28, 43; Lk. ii. 27,iv.1). In 
iii. 30, vii. 25, ix. 17 the afflicted person ‘‘has’’ the evil spirit. Mk 
and Lk., who wrote for Gentiles, to whom spirits or demons were 
indifferent, add a distinctive epithet much more often than Mt., 
who wrote for Jews, for Jews distinguished evil spirits from good. 
Mk has dxa#aprov eleven times, Lk. six times and zovnpdy twice, 
while Mt. has d«d@aprov only twice. Mk and Lk. add this epithet 
the first time they mention these beings (here and Lk. iy. 33), whereas 
Mt. mentions them several times before he adds it (x.1). Nowhere in 
the Epistles is it used of spirits. 

On the difficult subject of demoniacal possession see Hastings’ 
D.C.G. art. ‘*Demon’’; W.M. Alexander, Demonic Possession in the 
N.T. pp. 12, 200—212, 249; Plummer, S. Matthew, pp. 134f. The 
other instances in Mk should be compared; v. 84, iii. 11, 12, v. 
Gpoierix, 20. 

dvéxpagev.. ‘* Lifted up his voice,” ‘* cried loudly’? ; in N.T., the 
verb is peculiar to Mk and Lk. The crying out of demons is men- 
tioned iii. 11, v. 5, 7, ix. 26. 

24. Ti apty cal ool; Lit. ‘‘ What is there that belongs to us and 
to Thee?”? i.e. ‘* What hast Thou to do with us?’? Only one unclean 
spirit is mentioned, but it recognizes in Christ a power hostile to 
the whole class of demons. The man with the Legion (v. 7) begins 
with the same cry. Like Peter’s “Efe\@e dw’ éuod (Lk. v. 8), it ex- 
presses consciousness of the incompatibility of perfect purity with 
sin. The form of expression is found in LXX. (Josh. xxii, 24; 
Judg. xi. 12; 2 Sam. xvi. 10) and in class. Grk (Demosth., Aristoph., 
and often in Arrian, Mpict.). Cf. 2 Cor. vi. 14, and the proverb 7é 
kowdr NUpg Kal dvw (Lucian, De mere. cond, 25). 

Nafapyvé. This is Mk’s form; Mt. and Jn have Nagwpatos. Lk. 
has both forms in his Gospel, in Acts always Nagwpaios (seven times). 
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WAVes cirodéoat rpas; Didst Thou come to destroy us? Te éuol 
kat got; in 1 Kings xvii. 18, is followed by a similar question, eic7\Oes 
mpos wé,..0avaraoa Tov vidv wov; and here the sentence is probably 
interrogative (A.V., R.V.). But this and Lk. iv. 34 should be treated 
alike. Nafapyvé might suggest that 7\@es means ‘* Didst Thou come 
from Nazareth?’’ But the plur. 7uaéspoints the other way, ‘‘ Didst Thou 
come into the world ?’’ This is confirmed by what follows; but the 
thought that the Saviour ought not to destroy would be clearer if 
6 cwrhp Tod Kécuov (Jn iv. 42) stood in place of 6 dys 7. 6. Cf. Jn 
vi. 69; Acts ii. 27, iv. 27. ‘‘Let us alone” (A.V.) is an interpola- 
tion; see crit. note. Cf. Jas. ii. 19, 7a dSaudvia miorevovow Kal 
gplocovew. Praesentia Salvatoris tormenta sunt daemonum (Bede). 
Lucian points out that in these cases the afflicted person is silent 
and the demon speaks (Philops. 16), and that the afflicted person is 
specially irate with a doctor who tries to heal him (Abdicat. 6). 

ol8d oe. The distinction between oféa and yuvwoxw is not rigidly 
observed, the latter being sometimes used of God’s knowing (Jn x. 
15) and oléa of knowledge gained by experience (x. 42); but here 
olda is quite in place; the demon knew instinctively the absolute 
holiness of Jesus. 

6 dyvos tr. @. As in Peter’s confession (Jn vi. 69; cf. Jn x. 36; 
1 Jn ii. 20). Here was One who fulfilled the ideal of complete con- 
secration to God. Aaron is 6 dy:os Kupiov (Ps. cv. 16) as being con- 
secrated and set apart for the service of Jehovah. The confession 
of the unclean spirits in iii, 11 is more definite; they know Him 
to be the Son of God. 

25. émerlunoev. In class. Grk the verb has three meanings, the 
second and third growing out of the first ; (1) ‘‘ lay a value on, rate’? ; 
(2) ‘‘lay an estimated penalty on, sentence’’; (3) ‘‘ chide, rebuke, 
rate.’”? In Greek there is a real connexion between the first and 
third meanings; but in English we have a mere accident of lan- 
guage, for ‘‘ rate’? =‘‘ value ’’ isa word of different origin from ‘‘ rate”? 
=‘‘gcold.”? Excepting 2 Tim. iv. 2 and Jude 9, the verb occurs only 
in the Synoptists in N.T., always in the sense of ‘‘ rebuke,”’ or ‘‘ give 
a strict order,’’ and often of rebuking violence ; soalso in LXX., where 
it is rare, except in the Psalms. 

PipsOnre kal 4eAOe. The two commands show why the demon 
was rebuked ; he had no authority to proclaim who Jesus was, and 
he had no right to have possession of the man. EHuthymius («oda- 
xevwr) follows Tertullian (male adulantem) in attributing the demon’s 
utterance to flattery, which is not probable. It is rather a confession 
of the power of perfect goodness. Excepting 1 Cor. ix. 9 (?) and 1 Tim. 

E2 
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y. 18, where Deut. xxv. 4 is quoted, ¢iuéw is always used of silencing, 
not of muzzling. Cf. Josephus (B.J. 1. xxii. 3), GAN 6 wey rediuwro 
rots lu€pos. It is probably colloquial rather than literary, and it is 
said to have been used in exorcisms. Papyri may throw light on 
it. In iv. 39 we have perf. imperat. reg¢iuwoo, which is stronger 
than aor. imperat. Whatever may be the truth about demoniacal 
possession, all the evidence that we have shows that Christ, in 
dealing with those who were believed to be possessed, went through 
the form of commanding evil spirits to go out (v. 8, vii. 29, ix. 25; 
cf. i, 34, 39, iii. 15; Mt. xii, 28, 43; ete.). And His miracles were 
not wrought by uttering spells, but by speaking a word of command. 
He bade the demons to depart, the lepers to be cleansed (v. 41), the 
lame to walk (ii. 11), the deaf to hear (vii. 34), the blind to see (x. 
52), the dead to arise (v. 41), the storm to be still (iv. 39). With this 
simple ée\@e éé atrof contrast the elaborate form of exorcism quoted by 
Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, pp. 251f. Of the seven 
miracles wrought on the Sabbath, Mk gives three (i. 25, 31, iii. 5), 
Lk. two (xiii. 13, xiv. 4), and Jn two (v. 9, ix. 14). 

The command to demons not to make His Messiahship known 
among Jews (here and iii. 12), a prohibition which was not made 
in the case of Gentiles (v. 19), is in harmony with the well-attested 
fact, that even the Twelve were slow in recognizing Him as the Messiah, 
and that the nation refused to accept Him as such. So far from pro- 
claiming Himself as the Messiah, He was anxious that this fact 
should not be disclosed until men’s minds were prepared to receive 
it on other grounds than the fact that He worked miracles. Miracles 
did not prove that He was the Messiah; Prophets had healed lepers 
and raised the dead. And it is not irreverent to conjecture that He 
knew that a premature recognition of Him as the Messiah might 
produce a renewal of the temptations in the wilderness, temptations 
to gain the glory of victory without the necessary suffering (Mt. iv. 
8—10, xvi. 21—23). 

26. omapatav...pevyrav. Accumulation of participles; see on 
v. 15. Convulsing him and crying with a loud voice, came out. 
‘«Tearing him ’’ suggests that there was permanent injury, and Lk. 
tells us that there was none; cf. ix. 20, where D has érdpatey for 
oweomdpatev. Here, for omapdtav (discerpens, Vulg.), Lk. has plyav 
els rd éoov (cum projecisset in mediwm), and Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ threw him 
down”? in Mk. Dan. viii. 7, where LXX. has éordpatev, Theod. has 
tppev. The adverbial gwry weyddy is much more freq. in Lk. (iv. 
33, viii. 28, xix. 37, xxiii. 46) than in Mk (v. 7, xy. 34). 

27. @apByOyoavamravres. Lk. has éyévero OduBos emt rdvras. In 
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N.T. Mkalone uses @auBéouat, and Lk. alone uses 0480s. But Lk., far 
more often than all other N.T. writers put together, uses the strong form 
dras. Justas Christ’s rebuke to the demon reveals the two things which 
provoked the rebuke (see on v. 25), so the people’s utterance reveals the 
two things which excited their astonishment, His authoritative teaching 
and His casting out the unclean spirit with a word. Cf. Mt. vii. 28. 

ouvintety. Freq. in Mk, elsewhere twice in Lk. and twice in 
Acts. It isusually followed by mpés. 

TC éoriv rottro; See crit. note. The text of NBL 33 and other 
cursives gives the utterances of the congregation in abrupt short 
sentences and is probably original. But the punctuation is doubtful: 
ddan Kawh may be interrogative, and kar’ éfovclay may be taken 
either with what precedes or with what follows. Ardaxh xaw7 is 
probably the answer to ri éorw rodro; and Lk. is in favour of taking 
kar’ é€. with what follows. It is barely possible to take car’ é&. (with 
éorw understood) as a separate sentence. The recently discovered MS. 
acquired by Mr C. L. Freer has ‘‘ What is this new, this authoritative 
teaching, and that He commandeth even the unclean spirits and they 
obey Him ?’’ See Appendix. 

katvy. ‘*‘New’’ in reference to quality, ‘‘ fresh,’’ not worn out or 
obsolete; whereas véos is ‘‘new’’ in reference to time, ‘‘ young,’’ not 
aged. But, excepting in ii. 22 and parallels, cawés cannot be trans- 
lated ‘‘fresh’’: ‘‘fresh covenant,’’ ‘‘ fresh heaven,’’ ‘‘ fresh Jeru- 
salem ’’ are intolerable. 

Kal Tois tvetpaot Tt. dx. Even the spirits, the unclean ones. The 
repetition of the art. makes the adj. a separate idea. They had often 
heard of exorcisms ; they had not so often heard that the demons at 
once obeyed. Cf. the Testaments (Benj. v. 2), cal ra axddapra mvev- 
para pevéovra ap’ vtuav. Cf. kal 6 dveuos (iv. 41), cal ra darudvia 
(Lk. x. 17). Christ’s miracles, like His teaching, were not an art 
which He had acquired, but éfovela with which He was endowed. 

28. ako. Here again (see on v. 25) we have a word with three 
meanings, of which the second and third spring directly from the 
first: (1) ‘‘ hearing,’’ as ‘‘ by hearing ye shall hear,’’ Is. vi. 9; then, 
seeing that ‘‘ hearing’? may mean either the sense of hearing or hear- 
say, we have (2) ‘‘ the ear,’’ vii. 35, and (3) ‘‘rumour ”’ or “‘ report,”’ 
as here. Cf. Jer. vi. 24. 

ev0ds [wavraxod]. From that moment in all directions. Some im- 
portant witnesses (S* 33, Lat-Vet.) omit ev@Js, and still more 
(N*ADI'AII, Latt. Syrr.) omit way7axod, but perhaps both may be 
retained (R.V.). Syr-Sin. omits both and adds ‘‘ and many followed 
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SAnv THY teplxwpov THs Tadtkalas. Hither A.V. or R.V. may be 
right; all the region round about Galilee, i.e. the whole of Syria 
(Mt. iv. 24), or all the region of Galilee round about, i.e. the whole of 
Galilee (Lk. iv. 37). In the latter case, rijs Tan. merely explains 
T. weplxwpor. 

This curing of a demoniac is the first miracle recorded by Mk, 
who may have regarded it as symbolical of the Messiah’s work—His 
victory over the forces of evil. 


29—31. Hearne or Smon’s Wire’s MoruHer. 
Mt. viii. 14,15. Lk. iv. 38, 39. 

29. ed0ds...e€eXOdv. Seeonv. 10. The coincidence with éf\éev... 
evs (v. 28) is accidental. No parallel is intended between the report 
going forth at once and His at once going forth. Assoon as the syna- 
gogue service was over, Christ went to the home of the first pair of 
disciples accompanied by the second pair; and this house now be- 
comes His headquarters (ii. 1, iii. 20, vii. 24, ix. 33, x. 10). Those 
who adopt the reading éfe\@dvres 7APov (NAC, etc.) think that here we 
can trace the words of Peter, éfeA@dvres HAPouev. The change to the 
plur. was probably made in order to include the disciples who accom- 
panied Him to Peter’s house. Mt. omits ‘‘ with James and John.’’ 
Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ And He came out of the synagogue, and they came to 
the house of Simon Cepha and of Andrew; and James and John 
were with Him.”’ 

30. mevOepd. It is certain that wev@epd means ‘* mother-in-law ”’ 
(Lk. xii. 53; Ruth i. 14, ii, 11,18, 19, 23 ; Mic. vii. 6) ; ‘* step-mother’’ 
is unrpud; and itis clear from 1 Cor, ix. 5 that Peter was married. 
Clem. Alex. (Strom. iii. 6) says that Peter had children and that his 
wife helped the Apostle in ministering to women ; and here her mother 
ministers to Christ and His disciples. See also Strom. vii. 11, quoted 
by Eusebius, H.F. iii. 30. Jonas or John (Jn xxi. 15), the father of 
Simon and Andrew, was probably dead. 

Note the accurate changes of tense in vv. 30, 31, imperf. of what 
continued, hist. pres. or aor. of what was done once for all; also the 
two participles, as in vv. 14, 15. 

katékerto. Was in bed; Jn v. 3,6; Acts ix. 33, xxviii. 8; cf. 
Wisd. xvii. 7. She was keeping her bed, being in a fever. 

000s Aéyouow. As soon as He enters the house Peter and Andrew 
tell Him of their sick relation, for after what they had seen in the 
synagogue they were confident that He could and would heal her. 
To suppose that they were merely explaining her non-appearance is 
inadequate. Mt. omits this, Euthymius notes how often 6 Xpurds 
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TH érépwv mlarer xaplferar Thy érépwv taow, and continues brodeeducba 
kal nuets roy Xpiordv, iva r&v év juiv raddv rH bpwow darocBéoy. 

31. Kpatiyocas THs xepds. We have the same action in the cases 
of Jairus’s daughter (vy. 41), the blind man at Bethsaida (viii. 23), 
and the demoniac boy (ix. 27); cf. ix. 36. Lk. substitutes that ‘‘ He 
stood over her and rebuked the fever.’? Kparéw c.acc. implies com- 
plete control (iii. 21, vi. 17, xii. 12, etc.), c. gen., grasping only a 
part (v. 41, ix. 27). On the aor. part. see Blass, § 58.4. On the 
combination of participles see on v. 15. 

Sinkéve. All three have this imperf., and the beloved physician, 
who states that the fever was a ‘‘great’’ one, emphasizes dunxévec with 
his favourite rapaxpynua. A person just recovered from a fever is 
usually too weak to minister to others; verwm sanitas quae Domini 
confertur imperio simul tota redit (Bede). It is at the Sabbath meal 
after the synagogue service that she waits on Christ and His disciples. 
In this she showed her gratitude and her joy in regained strength. ’Eav 
KaTexduevov voonuatt idonral ce 6 Oebs, TH Uytela Kéxpnoo mpds Thy Tay 
aylwy dvaxoviay (Theoph.). 


82—34. H®ALINGs AFTER SUNSET. 
Mt. viii. 16. Lk. iv. 40, 41. 


32. ’Orplas St yevouévys, Ste ESucev 6 7ALos. The Sabbath ended 
at sunset, and then the work of moving the sick could begin. The 
double statement illustrates Mk’s love of fulness of expression; cf. v. 
42, ii. 23, 25, iii. 27, vi. 25, vii. 13, 20, ix. 3, x. 30, xi. 4, xii. 14, 44, 
xiii. 20, 34, xiv. 43, 58, 61, 68, xv. 1, xvi. 2. It is also one of several 
instances in which Mk has the whole expression, of which Mt. 
and Lk. each take a different half. Here Mt. has éylas 62 yevouévns, 
Lk. duvovros dé rod 7Alov, and Syr-Sin. here agrees with Lk. See on 
v. 42, and comp. xiv. 30 with Mt. xxvi. 34 and Lk. xxii. 34; also xv. 
26 with Mt. xxvii. 37 and Lk. xxiii, 38. From ii. 25, Mt. and Lk. 
take the same half, omitting ‘‘hath need’’; also from xii. 14, 
omitting ‘‘Shall we give, or shall we not give?’’ So also from xiv. 
68, omitting ‘‘nor understand.’’ There are also other instances in 
which Mk has superfluous words, which either Mt. retains but 
not Lk., or Lk. retains but not Mt. Hawkins, Hor. Syn.? pp. 
139 f. 

’vorev...ehepov. The change from imperf. to aor., and from aor. 
to imperf., is again quite accurate. 

Tovs Saipovifopévous. Syr-Sin. omits. As usual, these are dis- 
tinguished from ordinary sick folk. The verb does not occur in LXX, 
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and in N.T. is found only in the Gospels, freq. in Mt. and Mk, and 
once each in Lk. and Jn. 

33. Ay q woAts. Popular hyperbole, like wéca and wdyres in v. 
5, and mdyres in v. 37. 

émiovvnypévy mpdos tTHv Bipav. ‘* Flocked towards the door and 
formed a dense crowd there.’’ Note the periphrastic tense (vv. 6, 22), 
and the double compound ; one concourse came on the top of another. 
Cf. érisuvdyaye tuds éx Tov é@vGv (Ps. cvi. 47). Mb., as often, omits 
the dense crowds which impeded Christ. 

34. aodAovs. They brought rdvras and He healed woAdovs, which 
does not mean that some went away without treatment. To avoid 
this misinterpretation, Mt. transposes moA\o’s and mdyras: they 
brought many and He healed all. The physician tells us the method 
of healing : ‘‘ He laid His hands on each one.’’ He also has the more 
accurate éOepdmevey, for such individual treatment was a long process, 
and persistent energy was evident through it all. All three distinguish 
casting out demons from healing the sick, and it is because of 
the preceding Sa:morifoudvous that Mk has dSacuédvea instead of wveduara 
axd@apra. Syr-Sin. omits caxds...vdcocs. 

qptev. We have the same form xi. 16; cf. xi. 4; Rev. xi. 9; 
ouvlw is a similar form. W.H. App. p. 167; Blass, § 23.7. The use 
of Aadet (not Aéyew) shows that 67: means ‘ because,’’ not ‘‘ that.’’ 
The two verbs are not confused in N.T. 

decay. See on olda, v. 24. It was the demons, not the demo- 
niacs, who recognized Him, If the demoniacs were only insane or 
epileptic persons, how did they know who Jesus was? See crit. note. 
If Xpiordv elva: is a gloss, it is a correct gloss; ‘‘ knew Him’’ means 
‘“‘knew Him to be the Messiah.’? But Mk writes with reserve as 
to what they knew, and perhaps we ought to write and speak with 
reserve also. We do not know enough about it to speak with con- 
fidence; but perhaps it is more correct to say that as yet Jesus 
was the Messiah-designate rather than the Messiah, because He had 
not yet been revealed to mankind as having this office. The time 
for that revelation had not yet come. In God’s sight He was the 
Messiah, a fact declared to Him and to John at the Baptism. And we 
are told here that this was known also to the demons. But it had not 
yet been revealed to men ; and it was for God to make this revelation 
at the fitting time, not for demons, nor even for Apostles. Hence the 
silence about the fact which is strictly enjoined upon Peter and 
the rest (viii. 30). At first sight that requirement of silence from 
those who had to proclaim the coming of the reign of God seems in- 
consistent; but the nearer we get to the view given us by St Mark, the 
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more intelligible it will become. We need not be surprised at finding 
that there are ‘‘things concerning Jesus of Nazareth’’ which we 
cannot fully explain; but we can understand that it was not God’s 
will that His Son should be prematurely proclaimed as the promised 
Messiah, or be proclaimed as such by demons. 


35—39. DEPARTURE FROM CAPERNAUM. 
Circuit IN GALILEE. 


Lk. iv. 42—44, 


35. mpwt évvvxa. Hither word would suffice, and Syr-Sin. omits 
évvuxa: and either ¢&#\Oev or dmpdOev would suffice: kal adwfdOev 
may come from vi. 32, 46; it is omitted by B and other witnesses. 
Nowhere else does éyvya occur; cf. rdvvvxa (Soph. Ajax, 929). A 
great while before day (A.V., R.V.) is a good equivalent for évuya 
May, lit. ‘‘ well in the night,’’ He rose up and went out. 

KdKel mpoonvxetro. And there He continued in prayer. Accurate 
change from aor. to imperf. The Evangelist who is most often alone 
in recording that Christ prayed is Lk. (iii. 21, v. 16, vi. 12, ix. 18, 28, 
xi. 1, xxiii. [34,] 46); but here Mk is alone. Both Mk (vi. 46) and 
Mt. (xiv. 23) mention His retiring to pray after feeding the 5000, 
and all three record the praying in Gethsemane. He was liable to 
physical exhaustion, and He might pray for help to overcome that. 
He was not omniscient, and He might pray for illumination. He 
was liable to temptation, and He might pray for strength to overcome 
that (Heb. ii. 18, iv. 15, v. 7, 8). It is rash to say that all Christ’s 
prayers were intercessions for others; it was not so in Gethsemane. 
Here, as usual, the best MSS. have xdxe?: in v. 38 and xiv. 15, cal 
éxet may be right. 

36. Karedtwtay. ‘‘Pursued Him closely,’’ ‘‘ followed Him down,”’ 
Freq. in LXX., but here only in N.T. The verb generally implies 
interference with the person pursued, and sometimes implies per- 
secution. But cf. Ps. xxiii. 6. Considering the simple character of 
Mk’s Greek, he uses compound words more often than we should 
expect. It is instructive to take a page here and there and count. 
In N.T., dudxw is freq. Peter at once begins to lead. 

oi per’ avrov. Andrew, James, and John. In Lk. this is blurred 
into of éxyAo. The earliest tradition says that the disciples pleaded 
the desires of the multitudes: Lk. says the people came and urged 


their own wishes. 
87. Ildyres {ntotcly oe. All men are seeking Thee. He had no 
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house of His own at which they could be sure of finding Him. Cf. 
vv. 5, 33. 

38. “Ayopev. Intrans. as in xiv. 42 andalways in N.T. Cf. éyecpe, 
yg a I 

dddaxov. Elsewhere; nowhere else in N.T., and omitted in 
many texts here. But it is certainly to be retained with NBC*L 
33, Arm. Memph. Aeth. 

kopomdves, A rare word, which D and Vulg. divide into its 
component parts, cwuds kal modes, vicos et civitates. It occurs only 
here in N.T., and in LXX. not at all, but is used once or twice by 
Strabo, and it means a town which, as regards its constitution, has 
only the rank of a village. Perhaps the chief distinction was the 
absence of walls; mpoortrrovres wédeow dreixloros Kal KaTad Kopas 
olxoumévats (Thue. i. 5). In LXX. we often read of towns which 
are ‘‘daughters’’ of other towns (Num. xxi. 22, 32, xxxii. 42, etc.). 
Here only in N.T. is éyéuevos used of local proximity ; of nearness 
in time, Lk. xiii. 33; Acts xx. 15, xxi. 26. Cf. ras éyouévas modes 
(Joseph. Ant. xt. viii. 6). 

Wa kal éket knpv&. This shows the point of the rebuke. They 
must not try to monopolize Him; He has been sent to bring the 
good tidings to as many as possible. The emphasis is on kal éxe? 
(see on v. 35). There is no hint that He is rebuking them for 
interrupting His preaching by asking for more healings. His heal- 
ings were an important element in His teaching, for He was sent 
as the Healer of maladies of body and soul. Divine compassion 
was conspicuous in both spheres. 

éjAGov. Lk. gives the right meaning: ért rofro drecrd\ny. 
His Father did not send Him to a favoured few, but to all; #\@or 
kadéoa duaprwdods (ii. 17; of. x. 45). Primi sermones Jesu habent 
aenigmatis aliquid, sed paulatim apertius de se loquitur. Postea 
dicturus erat, Exit a Patre (Beng.). 

39. els tds cvvaywyds. The els may give the direction of the 
preaching or may be influenced by 7AGer (iv. 15, xiv. 9; Jn viii. 26). 
Cf. és rdv Sijuov radra Néywow (Thue. v. 45). But in late Greek els 
and év have become less distinct. The verse illustrates Mk’s lack of 
literary skill. While els ras cur. belongs to knptoowv, els Syv 7. T. 
must belong to 7\#ev. Mt. puts the construction straight. Note the 
combination of participles (v. 15). 

td Saindvia eBddAdov. With Mk this is the representative 
miracle; iii, 15, vi. 7. 
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40—45. Tur CLEANSING or A LEPER, 
Mt. viii. 2—4. Lk. v. 12—16. 


The three Evangelists give this miracle in different connexions. 
Mt. places it first in his three triplets of specimens of the Messiah’s 
mighty works, just after Christ had come down from delivering the 
Sermon on the Mount. Lk. places it just after the call of the first 
disciples. On the impossibility of eliminating miracles from the 
career of Jesus Christ see Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, 
p.113; Iingworth, Divine Immanence, p.90; R. J. Ryle, M.D., Hibbert 
Journal, Apr. 1907, pp. 572—586. The healing of a leper cannot be 
explained as a case of ‘‘suggestion’’ or ordinary ‘‘ faith-healing.”’ 
We have twelve cases of leprosy in N.T., this one, Simon the Leper 
(xiv. 3), and the ten in Lk. xvii. 12. The literature on the subject is 
enormous; see artt. in D.B., D.C.G., Enc. Brit., etc. Lepers were 
probably numerous in Palestine then as now, and the malady probably 
differed greatly in malignity, some skin-diseases being reckoned as 
‘‘leprosy.’? The disciples were commissioned to heal lepers (Mt. 
x. 8). 

7H Aerpés. The physician (Lk. v. 12) says that he was ‘full 
of leprosy,’’ which perhaps shows that he was not ceremonially 
unclean (Ley. xiii. 12, 13), and therefore was able to approach 
Christ. But his misery might make him desperate, and those near 
Christ would draw away when the leper approached. 

[kal yovurerav]. Cf. x.17. The humble prostration is in all 
three, but differently expressed : Mt. rpocex’ve (his favourite word), 
Lk. reowv émt rpdowrov. If kal yovurerGy had been an interpolation 
(BDGT omit), we should probably have had a word taken from Mt. 
or Lk. The combination of participles is in Mk’s style. 

"Edy @€\ys. He fears that Jesus may judge him to be unworthy 
of so enormous a boon. De voluntate Domini non quasi pietatis in- 
credulus dubitavit, sed quasi colluvionis suae conscius non praesumpsit 
(Bede). Contrast the father’s ef ru duvy (ix. 22). 

Sivacat pe Kalapica. Leprosy was believed to be incurable, 
except by Him who had inflicted this ‘‘stroke.’? The man’s faith, 
therefore, is great, esp. if this was the first instance of Christ’s 
healing a leper. The form dvvaca (Mt. v. 36, viii. 2; Lk. v. 12, 
vi. 42; Jn xiii. 36) is well attested here, though B has dvvy, which 
is right in ix. 22, 23; Lk. xvi. 2. 

KaSaoloa. After divauac the aor. infin. is normal; v. 45, ii. 4, 
iii. 20, 24—27, v. 8, vi. 5, 19, vii. 15. In Lev. xiii. 6, 7, 13, etc., 
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xadapifey is used of the priest pronouncing the leper to be clean; 
here, as elsewhere in N.T., it is used of the actual cleansing. 

41. omdayxvicbels. See Lightfoot on Phil. i. 8. The verb in 
N.T. is found in the Synoptists only, and (except in parables) it is 
used of no one but Christ. It is the moving cause of His mighty 
works (ix. 22; Mt. ix. 36, xiv. 14, xv. 32, xx. 34; Lk. vii. 13). The 
outstretched hand (a Hebraistic fulness of writing which is in all 
three) expresses this compassion and confirms the faith which secured 
the cleansing. It was owing to His compassion for mankind that 
He had a hand with which to lay hold. Euthymius points out that 
Christ healed sometimes with a touch, sometimes with a word, 
sometimes, as here, with both. Cf, i. 31, 41, v. 41, vi. 5, vii. 34, 
viii. 28. Theophylact says that He touched the leper to show that 
He was Acorérns rod véuov, and that r@ xaBape obdévy axd@aprov. The 
latter is nearer the truth. It indicates that the greatest pollution will 
not make Christ shrink from one who desires to be freed from his 
pollution, and comes to Him believing that He can free him. That 
Christ was asserting His sacerdotal character (priests were allowed 
to handle lepers) is less probable. Priests pronounced lepers, when 
healed, to be clean, and this Christ pointedly abstained from doing. 
On the combination of participles see v. 15. 

D, aff,r have the strange reading dpyicGels for ordayxvicbels. 
Ephraem had both words in his text, and he thinks that Christ 
was angry because the leper doubted His willingness to heal. Seeing 
that the orddyxva were regarded as the seat of anger as well as of 
pity, it is possible that épyio@els was a marginal gloss, to produce 
harmony with v. 43, and that it was afterwards substituted for 
omhayxvicdels. But see Nestle, Textual Criticism of N.T. p. 262; 
he suggests a different meaning for dpyodeis or a difference of 
translation, Nowhere in N.T. has dpyioGels any other meaning 
than ‘‘being angry,’’ and the Latin texts which support this reading 
have iratus. 

42. Here again (see on v. 32) Mk expresses one fact in two ways, 
of which Mt. and Lk. each have one. Lk. has 4 Nérpa dr9\Oev dw’ 
atrod, while Mt. has éxa@apic@n adrod % Nérpa. Both have cvOds. 
Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ And in that hour he was cleansed.’? In Naaman’s 
case (2 Kings v. 14) éxa@aploO is used. Naaman expected to be 
touched, but he was not a Jew. 

43. épBpipnodpevos...€&éBarev. The two verbs, esp. when ren- 
dered comminatus.,.ejecit (Vulg.), give the impression that our Lord 
was angry with the man; but the impression is probably wrong, 
"EyBpysdouac occurs in four other places in N.T, (xiv. 5; Mt. ix. 30; 
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Jn xi. 33, 38), and nearly always of Christ, From meaning 
(1) ‘‘snort’’ or ‘‘ growl,’’ it comes to mean (2) ‘‘ exhibit indignation,”’ 
or (3) ‘‘show sternness.’’ The last seems to be the meaning here. 
Christ saw that the man would be likely to disobey His injunctions, 
and He was stringent in giving them. Allowing him no time to 
raise objections or to talk to others, He straightway sent him forth. 
Syr-Sin. omits these words. See on iii. 5; also D.C.G. artt. ‘‘Anger,”’ 
“« Fierceness’’; Ecce Homo, ch. xxi. It illustrates the variations of 
Vulg. that it has expellit v.12 and ejecit here. R.V. has ‘‘ driveth 
him forth,’’ v. 12 and ‘‘sent him out’’ here. We need not suppose 
from ¢éé8adev that Christ was in a house or a synagogue (v. 39). The 
leper would not have intruded into a building. 

44. “Opa pydevl pydtv elrrys. Winer, p. 625. The dpa and the 
double negative indicate the urgency of the command. Mk is fond 
of double negatives; ii. 2, iii. 27, v. 3, 37, vii. 12, ix. 8, xi. 2, 14, 
xii. 34, xiv. 25, xv. 4,5, xvi. 8. Neither here nor at iii. 27, ix. 8, 
xiv. 25 is there a double neg. in Mt. Elsewhere Mt. omits the 
sentence. The change from pres. imperat. to aor. is correct: Con- 
tinually take care that thou do not begin to say to anyone at all; so 
also the change from travye to detéov. Compare the commandments 
with aorists (x. 19), and contrast the presents (v. 36, vi. 50, ix. 39). 
On these charges to keep silence see Sanday, J.7.S. Apr. 1904. In 
this case silence would prevent the man from mixing with others till 
he was pronounced clean by proper authority, and from producing 
unhealthy excitement in himself and his hearers; and there may 
have been other reasons affecting Christ Himself. 

tmaye. Cf. ii. 11, v. 19; not in LXX., but found in Eur. and 
Aristoph. See on vi. 38. 

. weavtov Seitoy. The emphasis on the pronoun makes the command 
more urgent. Christ does not assume the right to pronounce the 
man clean; for that He sends him to the proper official; cf. Lk. 
xii. 14. 

& mpooératev Mwiions. Christ is making no statement as to the 
authorship of the Pentateuch or of Lev. xiv. In accordance with 
current thought and language He speaks of the Pentateuch as 
‘Moses’? (vii. 10, x. 3, 4, xii. 26, etc.) and of the Psalms as 
“David”? (xii. 36, 37). Questions of authorship had not been 
raised, and He did not raise them or give any decision about them. 
See Plummer, S. Matthew, p. 311, and the literature there quoted. 
The important thing here is that He was no revolutionary teacher ; 
He did not encourage men to ignore the Law. Hort, Jud. Chris. 
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els Haptuptov avrots. The words areinall three. The gift which 
the man offers is the ‘‘testimony,’’ and ‘‘ to them” means ‘‘to the 
priests.’’ The offering would show them that there was among them 
One who could heal leprosy and yet did not take upon Himself to 
absolve men from their obligation to observe the Law. It would be 
testimonium de Messia praesente, legi non derogante (Beng.). 

45. é&eAOdv. ‘‘From the place’’ or ‘‘from the crowd.’? The 
man, of necessity, yields to the éé8aev, but he forthwith disregards 
the pndevt undev elrys. Cf. vii. 36; Mt. ix. 30, 31. 

mpéaro. Very freq. in Mk and Lk., but only once in Jn. Cf. 
v. 17, vi. 7. Such fulness of expression is Hebraistic. Blass, 
§ 69. 4. 

Knptcoev todAd. To publish much, i.e. ‘‘at great length” or 
‘often’? (iii. 12, v. 10, 23, 38, 43, ix. 26); it (R.V.) should be in 
italics, or omitted. Probably rév Néyor goes with both infinitives, 
mo\Ad being adverbial. D, Latt. omit wo\\d. Cf. vii. 36; Mbt. ix. 
30, 31. 

Siadypltey tov Adyov. Vulg. has diffamare sermonem, whereas 
duepnuloOy 6 Néyos (Mt. xxviii. 15) is rendered divulgatum est verbum. 
Spread abroad the matter (R.V.) is right; 6 Aéyos does not mean 
Christ’s healing word, or His teaching, but the whole story of his 
marvellous cure. Luther has die Geschichte. Bede thinks that our 
Lord submitted to be disobeyed that many might profit by what the 
cleansed leper had to tell, and unius perfecta salvatio multas ad 
Dominum cogit turbas. This explanation ignores the disastrous 
result which Christ tried to prevent. Mt. again omits the im- 
peding crowd; he does not like to say that Christ was unable to 
do what He wished. See on v. 83, vi. 48, vii. 24. 

dore pykért adrov Sivac8a. His public work in towns (davepis 
is emphatic), and therefore His teaching in synagogues, had to be 
suspended. Instead of seeking the lost in their own homes, He had 
to go into the wilderness and wait for them to seek Him. This was 
a serious drawback, although His Ministry still went on. 

éprjpots témovs. Places in which there were no houses or culti- 
vated lands. 

Hpxovro. Graphic imperf. There was a continual stream of 
visitors ; cf. ii. 13; Jn iv. 30. 

mwavrodey. Cf. Lk. xix. 43. Tbe hyperbole is similar to that in 
vv. 5, 28, 32. In Heb, ix. 4, wdvro#ev may mean ‘inside and out.” 
The classical ravraxdder is not found in N.'T., though a few inferior 
MSS. have it here (EGUV ete.) ; in popular language the shorter 
form would prevail. 


CHAPTER II. 


2. NBL 33 and versions omit ev@us. 

4. mpooevéyxat (NBL 33) rather than mpoceyyfoa: (ACDI'A). 

5. Kal i8dy (NBL) rather than iday 5é: cf. i. 14, 28. ddlevrar 
(B 33, Latt. Syrr. Goth., Orig.) rather than ag@éwyrac (NACDL etc.), 
which may come from Lk. y. 20. Mt. ix. 2, 5 has dglevra. So also 
here v. 9, where 8 joins B. cov ai dpapriar (SBDLA 33) rather than 
go ai du. cov (AC°EH etc.). 

7. dadet; PrAacdypet (NBDL) rather than dare? Bracdnplas 
(ACG etc.). 

9. éyelpov (BL) may be original, but it looks like a correction of 
the intrans. éyepe. Mt. and Lk. have @yeipe here, and all three have 
éyerpe at v. 11. 

11. NBCDL 33 omit xai before dpov. 

14. For Aevely (X°BLM), Aeviv (CFGHSUV), Aevé (AKTAII 33), 
Aecvel (N8*), D, some cursives and Lat-Vet. have IdkwBov. The Gospel 
of Peter sub fin. has Aevels. Vulg. has Lewin. 

15. yverar (NBL 33) rather than éyévero (ACDIAl). 

16. ypappatets tov Papioalwv kal iSdvres (NBLA 33) rather 
than yp. kai of Papioaior iddvres (ACTIN). Srv éo Ole. (B 33) is prob- 
ably to be preferred to 67. 7aOvev (SDL) or avrév éo0tovra (ACT'AII). 

Gpaptrwdov K. teAwvav (BDL 33) rather than red. kK. dmapr. 
(NACTAII) by assimilation to next line. 

17. NABDKLATI and versions omit e/s uerdvovay, which comes 
from Lk. v. 32. 

20. éxelvy tH Tpépa (NABCDKLA) rather than éxelvas rats 
jmépas (I', Latt.). 

22. The text is much confused, but the reading which is best 
attested, and best explains variations, is pjter 6 olvos rovs doKods Kat 
§ olvos aré\XuTat Kal of doxot. This text is supported throughout by 
BL, joined in different details by other witnesses. After kawovs 
many witnesses add B\nréov (from Lk.); NB omit. A few add xa 
dpobrepoe ouvrnpodvrar (from Mt.). 

23. 6S0v motetv tTiAAovtes (NACLIAII), supported by ddoraety 
ri\dovres (BGH) rather than 7/\\ew (D, Lat-Vet.). 
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25. dé€ye (NCL 33) rather than @\eyey (ABTAII), which looks 
like assimilation to the preceding é\eyov. 

26. més before elo7\Gev should probably be omitted with BD, t. 
D, Lat-Vet. Syr-Sin. omit él "ABiddap dpxrépews. 


1—12. Hearine or A Paratyric at CAPERNAUM. 
THe ForGIvVENESS oF SINs. 


Mt. ix. 1—8. Lk. v. 17—26. 


This incident gives the dominant thought to a group of narratives 
which record the hostile criticisms of the Scribes and Pharisees 
(ii. 1—iii. 6). It comes after—we do not know how long after— 
the healing of the leper; so also in Lk. The other narratives seem 
to be selected because of their resemblance to this one, and are 
perhaps arranged so as to form a climax, Here the hostile party 
do not openly express their criticisms. In vv. 15—17 they utter 
them to the disciples. In 18—22 and 23—28 they utter them to 
Christ Himself. In iii. 1—6 they seek plans for His destruction. 

1. Kal eioeXOdy maddy. Unless jxovicfy is personal, to which 
Blass, § 72. 4, with hesitation inclines, eleeAOdy is a nom. pend. AC, 
Latt. Syrr. Goth. smooth the constr. by reading elo j\Oev...xai FrovaOn. 
If jxovcOn is personal, the constr. is not broken: And having entered 
again into C., He was heard of as being, etc. The wdd\w looks back 
to i. 21. Mk often notes the recurrence of scenes and incidents 
(v. 13, iii. 1, 20, iv. 1, ete.). One missionary circuit is ended ; but 
there is no hint that it was the disobedience of the leper (i. 45) which 
brought it to a conclusion ; his disobedience changed the character of 
it from town to country. Here He returns to His headquarters. Mt. 
calls Capernaum ‘‘ His own city.” 

Su rpepav. After some days, interjectis diebus, seems to be the 
meaning. Of. 5: érdv dé mredvwv (Acts xxiv. 17), da dexarecodpwv 
erév (Gal, ii. 1). This use of did is classical. Winer, p. 475. Cf. 
xiy. 58. 

ykoveO. Probably impersonal, as in Jn ix. 32; and, as in 
2 Esdr. xvi. 6 (Neh. vi. 6), 8r« may be recitative and be omitted in 
translation; People were heard to say, He is at home. For this use of 
év olkw cf. 1 Cor. xi, 84, xiv. 35, where it is in emphatic contrast to 
éy éxkAnola. ‘By r@ olky would mean ‘‘in the house already men- 
tioned”? (i. 29), viz. Simon’s, and this may have been the house in 
which He was ‘‘at home’’; els olkoy (ACTA) suggests ‘‘ He has gone 
indoors and is there.’’ 

2. wore pykére xopetvy. So that there was no longer room, no, 
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not even about the door. A.V. ignores pyxére (cf. i. 45) and renders 
éXder ‘He preached,’’? which would be éxjpusce. The imperf. 
indicates the continuation of Christ’s discourse indoors while the 
crowd in the street blocked the entrance. The multitude would 
not lose the opportunity of witnessing miracles; Christ would not 
lose the opportunity of instructing them. Mt:, as usual, omits the 
impeding crowd; see oni. 33, 44. For cuvyyOnoay cf. Mt. xxiv. 28; 
Rev. xix. 17: for xwpei cf. In ii. 6, xxi. 25. This graphic verse has 
no parallel in Mt. or Lk., who are here very independent of Mk. Of 
the narrative as a whole even Loisy admits: La scéne est prise sur le 
vif, et on croiratt la recueillir de la bouche d’un témoin. 

Tov Adyov. We have éAddec rdv Adyor again iv. 33, which shows 
that the first Christians used 6 Aéyos as a technical term for “the 
good tidings’’; cf. iv. 14; Acts xiv. 25, viii. 4. He was speaking 
the word. 

3. wapaduvtikév. Lk., as usual (Acts viii. 7, ix. 33), has the 
more classical rapaedupévos. 

aipspevoy tro tecodpwy. Mk alone has this detail. There is 
perhaps design in using the same verb of his being carried and of his 
carrying his bed (vv. 9, 11, 12), a point which Lk. makes clearer by 
saying dpas é¢’ 8 xaréxetro. If so, the point is lost in A.V. and R.V., 
‘* borne of four’’ and ‘‘ took up the bed’’; also in Vulg., with porto 
and tollo. Cf. émi xetpdv dpotaly ce (Ps. xci. 12). 

4. pr Svvdpevor. The uy does not necessarily give their view; 
‘*because they saw that they could not’’: in N.T., uw with participles 
is normal; v. 26, vi. 34, viii. 1, xii. 21, 24, Blass, § 75. 5; J. H. 
Moulton, p. 231. 

mpocevéykat. See crit. note. An outside staircase leading to the 
flat roof is not uncommon in Palestinian houses, the roof being used 
for various purposes. If there was no staircase, ladders could be 
obtained, and the roof would be no great distance from the ground. 
Men who were so much in earnest would not think getting on to the 
roof and removing a small portion of it an insuperable difficulty. 
There has been needless discussion of a simple matter; and to treat 
the whole narrative as fiction, because we have no certain explana- 
tion of this interesting detail, is not sane criticism. It is not even 
necessary to surmise that Mk and Lk. are thinking of two different 
kinds of houses. 

Sud tov OxAov. Mk commonly has 6xos (v. 13, iii. 9, 20, 32, iv. 1, 
36, etc., etc.), the others, éxAo. 

drecréyaray tiv oréynv. They unroofed the roof. A rare verb, 
not found elsewhere in N.T., or in LXX. Lk.’s 61d xepduwy shows 
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that only part of the roof was removed, just the part above the place 
where Christ was teaching. This verb and é¢foptavres illustrate Mk’s 
correct use of compound verbs; cf. v. 15, iii. 5, iv.5, 7. The men 
would ‘‘ dig out’? whatever clay or mortar had to be removed, so as to 
cause as little inconvenience as possible to those in the room below; 
in Gal. iv. 15 and in LXX., étoptcow is used of gouging out eyes. 
Burglars who break into houses are said to ‘dig through’? (dopicow) 
the mud walls (Mt. vi. 20). These difficulties in bringing the patient 
to the Healer tested the faith of all five, and thereby strengthened 
it. 

xadeor rov KkpadBarrov. They let down the pallet on which the 
paralytic was lying. Cf. Acts ix. 25 and 2 Cor. xi. 33 of St Paul 
being let down in a basket. The xpdBarros (vi. 55; cf. In v. S—11; 
Acts v. 15, ix. 33) would be the rug or mattress on which they carried 
him to the house. Mt. and Lk. adopt a more literary word; but 
«Alyn, like ‘‘bed,”’ suggests something larger than a xpdSarros, and 
therefore less likely to be used. When Lk. comes to the letting down 
through the roof, he changes xXivn, ‘‘ bed’? to xAwidiov, ‘ couch”’ 
(A.V., R.V.), but no distinction is made in A.V. or R.V. between 
kpdBarros and x\lvn. The spelling of xpaSarros varies greatly in 
MSS. of N.T. and in papyri. The Latin grabatus or grabatum com- 
monly means a poor kind of bed, a pallet; grabatis tegetibusque 
concepti (Mart. vi. 39). Coelius Aurelianus, the famous physician, 
says, eos quiescere jubemus lecto mutato, ad grabata aegros trans- 
ferendo. KpaSdrevos=cubicularius is found in inscriptions. 

katéketro. Was lying. Christ does not rebuke him or his bearers 
for interrupting His teaching. 

5. Sav tiv riori atrov. All three preserve the words. Belief 
in the power and good will of Christ is meant. The a’rd@y includes 
the paralysed man. Theophylact and Euthymius remark that he 
would not have consented to be brought, if he had not believed that 
_he could be cured. Here, as in the case of the father of the demoniac 
boy (ix. 24), and of Jairus (v. 36), the faith of representatives is 
taken into account. Of. vii. 32. This would hold good in the case 
of most demoniacs. 

Téxvov. My child. This affectionate address is preserved by Mk 
and Mt. It was doubtless intended to encourage the man and 
strengthen his hopes. We must insert ‘‘My,’ for ‘‘Child’’ would 
sound like the beginning of a rebuke. Lk. has dv@pwre, which is 
much less sympathetic. Tékva is addressed to the Twelve (x. 24); 
also rexvia (Jn xiii. 36). Cf. 1 Cor. iv. 14,17, and Ovyarep, Mk vy. 34. 
We must not infer from réxvov that the sick person was a lad; 
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teachers often addressed their disciples in this way (Prov. i. 8, 10, 
ii. 1, etc.). 

dplevral covaidpapria. See crit. note. Thy sins are forgiven 
thee (R.V.), rather than ‘‘ be forgiven thee’’ (A.V.), which might 
be understood as a wish. This ‘‘aoristic present’? (Burton § 13; 
Blass § 56. 4) means ‘‘are forgiven now and here’’; it=‘‘I forgive 
thee.’’ Possibly, as in the case of the man at the pool of Bethesda, 
this man’s palsy was the result of sin (Jn v. 14), and the thought 
of this lessened the man’s hope of recovery. Therefore Christ healed 
the man’s conscience before healing his body, and thereby greatly 
strengthened his faith. See Clem. Alex. Paed.i. 2. The belief 
that suffering is a judgment on the sufferer’s sin is wide-spread, 
and it was strong in Jews (Acts xxviii. 4; Lk xiii. 1—5; Jn ix. 2). 
‘‘Rabbi Ami said, No death without sin, and no pains without 
some transgression.’? And ‘‘ Rabbi Alexander said, The sick ariseth 
not from his sickness until his sins are forgiven’’ (Talmud). Cf. 
Job iv. 7, xxii. 4,5. The silence of the paralytic and his friends 
is impressive. 

6. Twes Tov ypapparéwv. See on i. 22. The first appearance 
of the Scribes in Mk, but Mt. (ii. 4) has them in connexion with 
the Magi. 

xaOypevor. Lk. preserves this graphic detail and adds that they 
had come ‘‘out of every village of Galilee and Judaea and from 
Jerusalem.’’ That is popular hyperbole, but it shows that Christ’s 
teaching had already excited the misgivings of the hierarchy (Jn 
iv. 1), as the Baptist’s teaching had done (Jn i. 19, 24). Their 
sitting may have been accidental (iii. 34), but it may have been a 
mark of distinction such as they loved (xii. 39). In so crowded 
a room most would have to stand. On the combination of participles 
see on i. 15. 

év tats kapSlats. It is remarkable that this Hebraistic expression 
is in Mk, while Mt., as also in xvi. 7, 8, xxi. 25, has ev éavrois. In 
v. 8 all three have é 7. xapdlais: in xi. 23 Mk alone has it. The 
heart is regarded as the seat of thought (vii. 21) as well as of emotion. 
The Scribes had not yet got so far as to express their hostile criticisms 
openly in Christ’s hearing. 

7. Tl ovtos ottws AaAet; B has dr for 7/, and if it is adopted, 
éru is interrogative, as in ix. 11, 28. Both ovros and otrws express 
disapproval ; Quid iste ita loquitur? As ini. 27, we have what was 
thought given in rough, disjointed expressions, which some texts 
have made smooth. See crit. note. 

PrAachypet. Used in this absolute way it means blasphemy 
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against God, punishable with death (Lev. xxiv. 16; 1 Kings xxi. 
10, 13). Jesus had claimed the Divine attribute of being able to 
forgive sins; He was ‘‘ blaspheming.”’ Cf. Mt. xxvi. 66; Jn x. 33. 

el prj els, 6 Ocds. We have the same words in x. 18, where all 
three have efs. Here Lk. has pdévos, and Mt. omits the words. In 
Enoch, the Son of Man judges, butidoes not forgive sins. 

8. Kal evOds émyvots x.t.A. Mk alone states that Christ knew 
instantaneously, and that it was in His spirit that He did so. It 
was in the higher part of His human nature (viii. 12), in which He 
had communion with the Father, that Jesus possessed this super- 
natural knowledge (Jn ii. 25). In Jn xi. 33, xiii. 21, it is Christ’s 
avedua Which is affected by the presence of moral evil. In Mk xiv. 34; 
Mt. xxvi. 38; Jn xii. 27, it is His yvy7 that is troubled at the thought 
of impending suffering. Bengel draws a questionable distinction 
when he says that prophetae cognoscebant res in Dei spiritu, non in 
suo, Christus tn spiritu suo divino. Was it not in Dei spiritu in both 
cases? The difference may have been that this exceptional know- 
ledge was always open to Christ, but not always to the Prophets. 
Lk. also has émiyvovs here. That the compound sometimes, and 
perhaps often, implies more complete knowledge than the simple 
verb, is clear from 1 Cor. xiii. 12. Here, as in v. 30, the compound 
has fuller meaning. All three use émiywwoxw much less often than 
ywoéokw: the case is not parallel to droévicxw, which takes the 
place of @ynoxw without difference of meaning and almost drives 
Ovyoxw out of use. In all three Synoptists, as well as in Jn, Christ 
shows Himself as 6 kapdioyrdorns (Acts i. 24, xv. 8). 

Tt raita Siadoyltere ; This reply to the Scribes’ unuttered 
criticism is almost verbally the same in all three, with the paren- 
thesis in the same place in each—clear evidence that the narratives 
are not independent. The Scribes themselves hardly knew how far 
their adverse judgment was provoked by jealousy of a rival teacher 
rather than by jealousy for God’s honour. By reading their thoughts 
Christ gave them evidence of His authority, for only He who knows 
the hearts of men can pardon men’s sins. 

9. ri éorrw edkortepov; See on x. 25. Here Christ gives them a 
test by which they can see whether their adverse judgment is just. It 
was easy to say ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven,’’ because no one could prove 
that the claim to work this invisible miracle was baseless. But the 
claim to have power to heal with a word could be tested at once; and 
if it proved to be true, it was a guarantee that the other claim was 
true also, His healing the body was evidence that He could heal the 
soul. But Christ healed the man in answer, not to the unbelief of the 
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Scribes, but to the belief of the man and his bearers. He would have 
healed him, if the Scribes had not been there. As they were there, 
He made the healing serve a double purpose. 

10. éEovelav éxe. Hath authority. God has the power, and has 
given authority to the Son of Man to exercise it (Jn v. 27, 30). 

6 vids Tov dvOpamov. This remarkable expression is used 14 
times by Mk. All of these are preserved in Mt., who adds 19, most 
of which have come from Q. The total for the four Gospels is 81, 12 
of which are in Jn. Lk. has it 8 times in common with Mk and Mt., 
8 times in common with Mt., and 8 times without either. All 
four Evangelists represent Christ as using this title of Himself. They 
never call Him ‘‘ the Son of Man,’’ and they nowhere record that any- 
one gave Him this title. The theory that He never used this title of 
Himself isuntenable. Even if it were certain, which itis not, that the 
difference between vids dv@pwrov, ‘son of man”? or ‘‘ human being,’’ 
and 6 vids Tod dvOpwrov, ‘‘ the Son of Man,’’ could not be expressed 
in Aramaic, it -is incredible that all four Evangelists have gone wrong 
on this point. Christ sometimes spoke Greek, and He may have used 
the expression 6 vids tod dvOpwHmov. Even if He did not, the Evan- 
gelists, whoever they were, represent the memories of numerous 
persons who knew whether or no Christ had applied this unusual 
title to Himself. Allen, S. Matthew, pp. lxxi.f.; Driver, Hastings 
D.B. iv. pp. 579 f.; Dalman, Words, pp. 249, 253, 259. If the first 
Christians had invented a designation for the now risen and glorified 
Lord, they would not have chosen an expression so indeterminate as 
‘the Son of Man.”’ 

Here, as in v. 28, it is possible to conjecture that the Aramaic original 
meant mankind in general. The meaning then would be, not that all 
men possess this power, but that it is possible for a man to have it. 
Such an interpretation makes good sense, and Mt. ix. 8 favours it. 
But this is not often the case: in viii. 13, 38, ix. 9, 12, 31, x. 33, 45, 
xiv. 21, 41, such an interpretation is scarcely possible, and in xiii. 26, 
xiv. 62 is quite impossible. 

él ris yis- In Mt. and Lk. these words immediately precede 
dguévar dpaprias, and it is possible that they did so in the original 
text of Mk. So NCDHLMW°A2, Latt. Syr-Pesh. Memph. Arm. Goth. 
But B here has d@. dp. éml 7. y7s, and is supported by & and two cur- 
sives. A third reading, d¢. éwi tr. y. gu. (AEFGKSUVIII, Syr-Hark.) 
adds weight to B, as indicating that ém 7. y. belongs to d@. auapr. 
rather than to 6 vids 7. dv. The absolution which the Son of Man 
declares takes effect on earth, for it is in accordance with Divine rule. 

11. ol Aéyw. The emphatic pronoun marks the change of 
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address from the Scribes to the sufferer. This change is quite 
different from the changes which want of power to keep the oratio 
obliqua through a long sentence sometimes produces, as in vi. 8, 9. 
This speech, with its explanatory parenthesis, is as clear as literary 
skill can make it; and it is in the parenthesis, which is no part of 
Christ’s utterance, that the Evangelists have differences of wording, 
Mt. inserting his favourite rére, and Lk. using his rapadeAuuévy. Cf. 
xi. 32; Exod. iv. 4, 5. 

éyape. See crit. note. Here comes the test of the man’s faith, 
which Christ knew to be sufficient, for He read his thoughts as easily 
as the thoughts of the Scribes. The man could give no proof of his 
belief that he had received forgiveness of his sins, but he could show 
his belief that he had received power to get up and walk. Like dywuev 
(i. 38), éyepe is intrans. Cf. iii. 3, x. 49. Note the asyndeton; in 
the true text there is no cal before dpov. For twaye Lk. has ropevov, & 
verb which is exceptionally freq. in his writings. It is quite in the 
narrative style of the O.T. that Mk. has the same fulness of expression 
here as in v. 9; cf. 1 Kings xii. 4, 9, 10,14; Dan. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15. 
There is close similarity between vv. 11, 12 and Jn v. 8, 9. 

els tov olkdv cov. Doubtless at Capernaum. There is no com- 
mand to silence. Such a command would have had little meaning 
respecting a miracle wrought before such a multitude. 

12. yépOy, kal. evOds dpas...éfp\Oev Eurpocdev mdvrav. Lk. 
substitutes three words, each of which is characteristic of his 
style, wapaxpnua dvacras évwmiov, of which dvacrds is an improve- 
ment, showing that the man raised himself and was not raised by 
others, which #yép# might mean. See on vy. 29, x. 52. Both Mt. 
and Lk, emphasize the suddenness of the cure (ef. i. 42); and, like 
Simon’s wife’s mother (i. 81), the person healed gives proof of the 
completeness of the cure. He not only can use his limbs, but he has 
strength to carry his pallet. The crowd would gladly make way for 
the exit of so interesting a person, and some would come with him. 

&loracQat mavras. Does this include the Scribes? Mt. says 
ol dxAo0. It was natural that amazement should be the first feeling 
(v. 43, vi. 51); Mt. calls it fear; Lk. gives us both, and tells us that 
the healed man led the way in glorifying God. Lk. is fond of men- 
tioning this effect of Christ’s miracles. 

Sofdtev. Note the tense ; continued glorifying. 

elSapev. Both Mk and Lk. represent them as impressed by what 
they had seen, viz., the healing. Mt. thinks of the authority to 
forgive sins. On the mixture of first and second aor. forms in edauer, 
éréBadav, HAOav, K.T.A., See Winer, p. 86; W.H. App. p. 164; Blass 
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§xxi.1; Deissmann, Bib. St. p.190. Asin Mt. ix. 33, otrws=roatra: 
it may be a Hebraism. 


13, 14. THe Cant or Levr. 
Merix. 9, “ik. v. 27, 28) 


13. é&AGev. From the house and the city; that He did so in 
order to escape from the concourse is conjecture. 

madw mapa Tt. Oidkacocav. The rédkw may be a mere mark of 
transition ; or it may refer to a previous scene by the Lake, perhaps i. 
16, where mapa 7. 6. means ‘‘along the shore.’’ Here it would seem to 
mean ‘‘ to the shore’’; cf. Acts xvi. 13. 

mpxeTo...ed(8acKkev. The change to imperfects is accurate; cf. 
i. 31, 32. In wording, Mt. and Lk. differ considerably from Mk and 
from one another. 

14. wapdywv Sev. As ini. 16; the repetition confirms the view 
that rdw refers toi. 16. Once more, on the shore of the Lake, He 
becomes a fisher of men. 

Acvely. See crit. note. The fact that James the Less was son of 
an Alphaeus (iii. 18) may have led to the reading ’IdkwBov. That 
Levi and James were brothers, sons of the same Alphaeus, is improb- 
able, They are associated in no list of the Apostles. With Aevety 
Lk. has his favourite édvéuari, and with Mad@atov Mt. has his \eyouevor. 
Mk has deyéuevos once (xv. 7) and dvéuare not at all. 

KaOrpevov érl To TeAOvov. Sitting at or near the place where toll 
was collected. The douwane of the Lake; the word occurs only in this 
connexion; cf. dexarwycov, the office of a collector of tenths. In N.T., 
émt c. acc. often answers the question Where? Blass § 43.1. Caper- 
naum was on some of the main trade routes, and here tolls were 
collected for the tetrarch ; hence the moddol reAdvau (v. 15), some of 
whom would be sitting with Levi. There is no serious ground for 
doubting the identity of Levi the toll-gatherer with Matthew the 
toll-gatherer. The two names do not cause great difficulty, although 
they are not quite parallel to the other instances among the Apostles. 
In those of Simon Peter and Thomas Didymus, one name is Semitic, 
the other Greek. Bartholomew (who is probably Nathaniel) has a 
patronymic for one name. But both Levi and Matthew are Semitic, 
and neither is a patronymic. 

*AxodovOe por. A call to be a disciple (viii. 34), and perhaps to 
be an Apostle (i. 17): cf. Mt. viii. 22; Lk. ix. 59. It certainly 
meant leaving his lucrative post at the reAdyov, and therefore it was 
a severer test than the call to the four fishermen: Lk. inserts xara- 
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uray wdvra. They could, and did, return to their fishing, when the 
work to which Jesus had called them seemed to be atan end. Once 
more Jesus appears as the reader of hearts. If He had not known 
Levi’s character, He would not have called one of his very un- 
promising profession to be an Apostle: his ministrations would be 
unacceptable to every Jew who had known him as a toll-collector. 
There may have been a religious stir among the toll-collectors. Many 
of them had come to listen to John (LK. iii. 12). 

dvacras jkoAovOncev ait@. The Hebraistic pleonasm dvacrds is 
in all three. We may suppose that Levi heard Christ teach, or that 
he knew something of His teaching, and had thought about it. But 
there is nothing incredible in the thought that there was something in 
Christ’s look and manner and sudden invitation which answered to a 
craving in the toll-gatherer’s heart, and that he felt at once, like 
Francis of Assisi at the Portiuncula, that this was a call which came 
home to him. Such feeling may show want of mental ballast, as 
Porphyry thought. The outcome is the only practical test of its 
value; ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 


15—17. Tse Feast m Levi’s House. 
Mt. ix. 10—13. Lk. v. 29—82. 


15. ylverat karaketoOar. See crit. note. Reclining at meals 
was usual, Of the six words used in the Gospels to denote this 
posture (dvaxetoOat, dvaxdNiver, avawlrrev, xaraxetoOat, Karaxdivew, 
ovvavaxetoOcat), Mk uses all but caraxMvew, Mt. all but xaraxetoOac 
and «xarax\lvew, Lk. all six, while Jn uses only dvaxetoOac and 
dvarlrrew. This is in accordance with the fulness of Lk.’s vocabu- 
lary and the sparseness of John’s. For these six words, Vulg. has 
only three, accumbere, discumbere, and recumbere, and it uses them 
almost promiscuously. All three are employed to translate both dva- 
Keto Oar and dvaxdlve. 

év rq olk(a atrod. In Levi's house, as Lk. expressly states; 
Peter’s house would not hold a large reception. In Mt., .adrod is 
omitted. If Levi = Matthew, and Matthew is the authority for this 
part of the First Gospel, atrod would be unnecessary. 

mwohdol Tehovar Kal dpaprwdol. The combination is here in all 
three; of. Mt. xi. 19, xxi. 81; Lk. vii. 84, xv. 1, xviii. 11. It is 
paralleled in Lucian (Necyom. 11); pocxot cat topvoBdcKot kal TeXGvat 
kal Kédaxes Kat oukopdvrat, Kal To.oPros Suthos Trav wdvra KuKwYTwY 
év r@ Bly. Cf. Aristoph. Equit. 248; Theoph. Charac. 6. Theo- 
critus in answer to the question, which are the worst of wild beasts, 
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says, ‘‘On the mountains bears and lions, in cities publicans and 
pettifoggers.’” The word is derived from 7é\y (Mt. xvii. 25; Rom. 
xiii. 7) and wyéowa, and therefore in etymology rekGvac = publicani, 
the wealthy persons, commonly equites, who bought or farmed the 
taxes or Government revenues. But in usage re\Ovac = portitores, 
who collected the taxes. This usage is invariable in N.T. and freq. 
elsewhere. Taxes were usually collected for the Emperor, and for 
a Jew to undertake such work for a heathen conqueror was the deepest 
disgrace; all such were excommunicated. But this was not Levi’s 
case ; he would be disliked for being a tax-collector, but at Capernaum 
tolls were collected, not for Rome, but for the tetrarch. Rome allowed 
the Herods some powers of. taxation. 

to *Inoov. So always in N.T. In LXX., “Ico? is sometimes 
found. Levi had invited his colleagues and acquaintances to meet 
the Master ; it was his first missionary act. After the call of Simon 
and Andrew Christ is entertained at their humble house (i. 29—81) ; 
and after the call of the well-to-do toll-collector He is entertained at 
his spacious house. 

Yoav yap modAol. Sc. of uadyrat. Like other teachers of repute, 
Jesus had hearers who followed Him in His movements. His ‘‘ mighty 
works’? attracted numbers, many of whom were retained by the 
“authority’’? of His teaching. It was the number of His adherents 
that roused the jealousy of the hierarchy, and the character of 
His teaching made them bitterly hostile. It is making the zo))ot 
tautological to refer it to reAOvar Kk. aduapTwnrol, 

kal ykodovovy attra. If the xat before idévres is genuine (see crit. 
note) these words are best taken with what follows. W.H.,A.V.,RB.V. 
omit cat and connect x. 7jxod. a’7@ with joay yap woddol. There is, 
however, more point in saying that Christ had hostile followers as 
well as friendly ones, than in saying that friendly people followed 
Him. 

16. of ypapparets tov Papioalwv. Those of the Scribes who 
belonged to the Pharisees. There were Scribes before there were 
Pharisees, but most of them seem to have been Pharisees (cf. Acts 
xxiii. 9). The phrase is unusual, and hence the reading of ACTII, 
etc. D also has yp. x. of 6. These unfriendly followers of course 
would not enter the house in which reAGvac and duaprwdol were 
being entertained. The strongest characteristic of the Pharisees was 
their holding that the unwritten tradition was as binding as the 
written Law; indeed some held that to transgress the tradition of 
the elders was worse than transgressing the Law. 

teyov trois pabyrais. The question was perhaps asked several 
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times ; but they do not as yet assail Jesus Himself. It is probably 
as another collision between Christ and the Scribes that this narrative 
is placed here. 

“Or perd tav tedkwvav. We have ér for ri again ix. 11, 28, 
where Mt. has vf or dca ri: here both Mt. and Lk. have éa rf. In 
class. Grk 8orts sometimes introduces an indirect question, but in 
these passages the question is direct. Here, however, the 67s may 
be merely recitative; He eateth and drinketh, etc. (R.V.). The 
changes of order in vv. 15, 16 are curious (red. x. duap., duap. K. 
TeX., TEA. K. Guap.), and it is not the Scribes who differ from the 
Evangelist, but the Evangelist from himself. In v. 16 the two classes 
are twice coupled under one art. as a single class, and A.V. ignores 
the art. in both places. See on iv. 3. As the disciples were eating 
with them, the criticism touched them as well as the Master, and 
Lk. has éoOlere for éoOie. The same criticism was made by Celsus 
in the second century. He taunts Christians with His having as His 
disciples infamous persons, reAdvas kal vatras ro’s rovnpordrous (Orig. 
Cels. i. 62). 

17. Kal akovcas. Probably He overheard. In all three accounts 
He takes the whole responsibility. It is His doing, not the disciples’, 
that they eat with sinners, with excommunicated toll-collectors and 
their associates. He asserts His mission as the Physician of souls; 
physicians do not visit healthy persons, and they are not afraid of 
being infected by the diseases of the sick. Moreover, they cannot 
heal the sick without visiting them. It is possible that this aphorism 
was current in Palestine before Christ used it, and that it came to 
Palestine from the Cynics, but the idea is ‘‘ such an obvious one 
that different men may quite well have stumbled on itindependently”’ 
(Jiilicher). As Euthymius remarks, 6 pév véuos éfé8adde dv Kaxdy, 
6 d¢ Xpiords pweréBaddrev. 

of loxvovres. They that are strong. Cf. Soph. Trach. 234. 

ovK HADov Kadéoat Sixalovs. An argumentum ad hominem. They 
believed themselves to be dixaco: He came to call those who knew 
themselves to be sinners, and He had no remedy for those who 
were convinced that they needed no remedy. The interpolation of 
els werdvocay weakens the incisiveness of the parallel; see crit. note. 
With Gov cf. i. 38, x. 45. Those who attributed these expressions 
to Christ believed in His pre-existence; and whence came that 
belief? Salmon, Human Element, p. 170. Christ seems to haye 
often used the form ‘ not...but’’; it is freq. in the Gospels, and 
specially freq. in Mk (iii. 26, 29, iv. 17, 22, v. 39, vi. 9, vil. 19, 
ix. 37, x. 8, ete.). 
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18—22. Tue Question or Fastina. 
Mt. ix. 14—17. Lk. v. 383—39. 


Mt. is not wholly in agreement with Mk, but the discrepancy 
need not trouble us. It does not matter who put the question, or 
whether it arose out of the feast in Levi’s house, which may have 
lasted till the evening on which one of the two weekly fasts which 
some Pharisees observed (Lk. xviii. 12) had begun. 

18. of pa@ntal “Iwdvvov. They imitated the strictness of the 
Baptist’s life (cf. Lk. xi. 1) and were fasting (R.V.), not ‘‘ used to 
fast’? (A.V.). It is the periphrastic tense again, as ini. 6, 33, ii. 6. 
John was in prison, so they could not ask him as to the difference of 
practice, and it would seem strange to them that their master should 
be in prison while Jesus was free and at a feast. 

Aéyouow air. This time the critics (vv. 6, 16) address Him, 
but in their criticism they do not mention Him. Here both Mk and 
Mt. have 6a 7i, while Lk. has a mere statement of fact; Christ’s 
disciples do not keep the weekly fasts. The disciples of the Pharisees 
is an unusual expression. 

ot 8& cot. The possessive pronouns are rare in Mk; ods here 
and v. 19; éués, viii. 38, x. 40; uérepos and vuérepos nowhere either 
in Mk or Mt. 

19. Mn Sivavrar; Like num, wy expects a negative reply. Blass 
§ 75.2; Winer, p. 641; cf. iv. 21; Mt. xxvi. 25; Lk. vi. 39. In Jn 
iy. 29, xviii. 17, 25, A.V. goes wrong on this point. The analogy of 
a wedding might come home to those whose master had declared 
his own relation to Jesus to be that of Bridegroom’s friend to Bride- 
groom (Jn iii. 29). It is morally impossible to combine ascetic 
fasting with a festival of exceptional joyousness. Lk. has ‘‘ Can ye 
make them fast??? Mf. has ‘‘ Can they mourn?” 

of viol rod vupdavos. Filit nuptiarum (Vulg.). The common 
Hebraism for ‘‘those closely connected with’? whatever the gen. 
denotes; iii. 17; Lk. x. 6, xvi. 8, xx. 36; etc. In LXX. such 
phrases are somewhat rare; Gen. xi. 10; 2 Sam. xii. 5; 1 Kings 
i. 52; 1 Mace. iv. 2. Deissmann (Bib. St. p. 161) prefers to call 
them ‘‘Hebraisms of translation,’’ and he thinks that some of them 
are not Hebraisms at all. With this phrase compare the ‘‘ comrades ”’ 
of Samson (Judg. xiv. 11, 20), and the vuudeural, mapdvupor, OF 
mdépoxo: among the Greeks. They are analogous to our bridesmaids. 
Hort (Jud. Christ. p. 23) says that by custom those who were in 
attendance on a bridegroom were dispensed from certain religious 
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observances. Here again (see on i. 12) there is no reason to suspect 
that the saying is borrowed from heathen sources, such as myths 
about the marriage of the gods (Clemen, Primitive Christianity, 
p. 320). Nuupdy (Tobit vi. 14, 17) is analogous to dvdpuv, yuvatkay, 
mapbevuy, K.T-r. 

6 vupdlos. In Hos. ii., the relation of Jehovah to Israel is 
repeatedly spoken of as betrothal. Jesus transfers the figure to the 
relation between Himself and His disciples, and it is often used in 
N.T. both by Himself (Jn iii. 29; Mt. xxv. 1—11) and the Apostles 
(2 Cor. xi. 2; Eph. v. 27; Rev. xix. 7, xxi. 9). ‘*As long as they 
have the Bridegroom with them’ has much more point than “ as 
long as the wedding-feast lasts.’? The sentence gives a solemn fulness 
to Christ’s reply to the questioners. The preceding question would 
have sufficed. The metaphor is not an obvious one to use of disciples, 
and the adoption of it by Christ in a saying which is certainly His is 
all the more remarkable. 

20. cdoovrat St jpépar. But days will come. There is no art. ; 
yet even R.V. inserts it here in all three Gospels, and also Lk. xvii. 
22, xix. 43, xxi. 6, xxiii. 29. 

étav drap0y. The verb is in all three, and nowhere else in N.T. 
He does not say simply dwé\é@y or mwopevdp (Jn xvi. 7), but implies, 
for the first time, that His death will be a violent one; 8rc afperac awd 
THs yns 4 Swh adrod (Is. lxiii. 8). Dalman, Words, p. 263. Cf. xiv. 7. 

ToTe VyTTEVoovew. Then they will fast, of their own accord, ex 
arbitrio, non ex imperio (Tert.). Not, ‘‘ they can fast,’’ or ‘* they shall 
fast’’; the fut. here is not imperative. We have instances of the ful- 
filment of this prediction, Acts ii. 18, xiii. 2, 3, xiv. 23. The fast 
before Easter was observed from very early times, but for several 
centuries great diversity existed as to its duration; see Irenaeus in 
Eus. H.E. v. 24; Socrates H.E. v. 22; Sozomen H.E. vii. 19. 

év éxelvy TH Wpépq. See crit. note. ‘‘ In that sad day,’’ atra dies; 
cf. the superfluous, but impressive, 6 dv@pwros éxelvos, xiv. 21. Mt. 
omits these words as implied in rére, while Lk. has his characteristic 
év éxelvars rats juépas, in agreement with the preceding judpac, which 
Mk seems to have forgotten. If a change is made it should rather 
have been the other way ; ‘‘4 day will come when He will be taken 
away, and then will they fast in those days.’? Is Mk influenced by 
the usage in his own day, which may have been that of fasting on 
the Friday ? 

21. ovSels ér(BAnpa. This parable and its companion are a 
further reply to the criticism in v.18. All three have the pair in 
this connexion. Both parables set forth the truth that a new spirit 
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requires a new form, and the second expresses it more strongly than 
the first. Possibly the allusion to a wedding-feast in v. 19 suggested 
lessons from garments and wine. 

ém(BA. pakous d&yvagov. A patch of undressed rag, a patch torn 
from new cloth. Lk. augments the folly by representing the patch 
as torn from a new garment. Nowhere else in Bibl. Grk does émipdrrw 
occur. Vulg. here has adswmentwm for éri8\nua, in Mt. and Lk. 
commissura ; other Latin renderings are insumentum (a) and immis. 
sura (d). Similarly, for alpe ro mAjpwua and xelpov cxloua, Vulg. 
here has auferet supplementum and major scissura, in Mt. tollit 
plenitudinem (as if rd mX. were acc.) and pejor scissura. 

ei St py. ‘‘ But if a man acts not so,’’ i.e. if he does commit this 
folly. Cf. Jn xiv. 2; Rev. ii.5. Syr-Sin. has ‘else the new filling 
up draws away the weakness of the worn-out one.”’ 

alpet To wAnpopa am avtov. The filling takes away fromit. The 
new material shrinks and tears the old garment on which it is sewn. 

7) Kawwov Tod Tadatod. Explanatory of 7d 7A. dm adrod, the new 
from the old (R.V.); or possibly, the dé not being repeated, ‘‘the new 
complement of the old’’ (Swete, Gould). The contrast between raha:és 
and xawés is found Eph. iv. 23; Heb. viii. 13. See Westcott on 
Heb. viii. 8. 

22. Kal ovdels Badde. This second parable (1) puts the lesson 
that a new system needs a new form more strongly, and (2) carries 
it further. (1) The é1ifdqya is only a piece of the new system, the 
olvos véos is the whole of it. ‘The new piece is wasted and the old 
garment is made worse, but the new wine and the old skins perish 
utterly. (2) In Mt. and Lk. certainly, and probably in Mk, although 
D, a b ff i omit, the right method is pointed out. Here again, Mt. and 
Lk. agree against Mk. They both say that the wine is spilled, while 
Mk merely says that it perishes as well as the skins ; instead of abbre- 
viating Mk (i. 32) they both expand him. Hawkins, Hor. Syn.? 
p. 210; Burkitt, Gosp. Hist. p. 42. Bade illustrates the tendency of 
words to become weaker in meaning; not ‘‘throws,’’ but simply 
‘‘puts,’”’ as in vii. 33. Jn xiii. 5 is parallel; cf. Mt. ix. 2; Jn xx. 
25, 27; Jas. ili. 3. 

olvoy véov. Wine ‘recently made, in which fermentation might 
still continue. Quemadmodum musto dolia ipsa rumpuntur, et omne 
quod in imo jacet in summam partem vis caloris ejectat (Seneca, Ep. 
Ixxxiii. 14). 

&oKovs radoovs. Old skins, already stretched to the utmost and 
perhaps patched; cf. Ps. exix. 83; Job xiii. 28; and esp. Josh. ix. 


4, 5, 13. 
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a@AXd. olvoy véov k.7.A. See crit. note. Another instance of Mk’s 
rough brevity ; see on i. 27. Only in this passage is it worth while 
to mark in translation the difference between véos and xawés: But 
new wine into fresh wine-skins. Vulg. ignores it in all three Gospels ; 
vinum novum in utres novos. Papyri do not observe it. 

We have now had four instances of Christ’s parabolic teaching; 
Fishers of men, the Bridegroom, the Garment and the Patch, the 
Wine and the Wine-skins (i. 17, ii. 19, 21, 22), all very brief. The 
last two form a pair, like the Mustard-seed jand the Leaven, the 
Lost Sheep and the Lost Coin, the Unwise Builder and the Unwise 
King; cf. Mt. xiii. 44—46. See Hort, Judaistic Christianity, pp. 22 f. 


23—28. Puuckrne Corn oN THE SABBATH. 
Mt. xh. 1-8. “Dik, vo 1—S. 


23. Kal éyévero...d:arropever@ar. Contrast the constr. in i. 9, iv. 
4. Mt. places this incident much later, but Lk. agrees with Mk. 
For év rots o¢BBacow see oni. 21. 

Sid tdv oroplpwv. Through the sown-lands, which the context 
shows to have been corn-fields ; per sata (Vulg.). The word is rare, 
but is found in papyri. 

oSdv movetv. See crit. note. Not ‘* to make a road,’’ although this 
is the usual meaning of the phrase, but ‘‘ to make their way”? (R.V. 
marg.), ‘‘ to go onwards,’’ progredi, although the usual Greek for this is 
6ddv moveto Par (Judg. xvii. 8). ‘Odorofa has been found in a papyrus of 
the third cent. B.c. Plucking ears would not make a path where 
there was none, and Jesus was walking in front of the disciples. 
Vulg. has praegredi for 653» moiv, which makes the disciples go 
in front. It is possible that what Mk means is ‘‘began, as they went 
along, to pluck.’? In any case it is an instance of his superfluous 
fulness (cf. i. 32, 42); 5dr a. is not needed after diamopever@ar, and it 
has no equivalent in Mt. or Lk. The Pharisees do not accuse the 
disciples of damaging property, or of making a path on the Sabbath ; 
it is the plucking (to which Lk. adds ‘* rubbing in their hands ’’) that 
is questioned. This was regarded as harvesting, which might not 
be done on the Sabbath. Plucking as one went along was allowed 
(Deut. xxiii. 25, 26); but not on the Sabbath. Philo (Vit. Mo, ii. 4, 
M. 137) says that not a sprig or leaf might be cut, nor any kind of 
fruit gathered. As in i. 5, 13, 39, we have a leading fact expressed 
by a participle, ri\Xovres. 

24 teyov. With Mk, conversation is a process, and he often 
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introduces what was said by an imperf., without meaning that the 
remark was repeated. 

"Ie. ‘‘ Behold,’ ‘‘See.”” Mt. has Sov, Lk. neither. They are 
attacking the Master through the disciples; He must be aware of 
what they are doing. In Lk. the reproach is addressed to the disciples; 
ri moetre; Evidently Christ Himself was not plucking. 

25. Ovsérore dvéyvwre; Did ye never read? They had appealed 
to the traditional interpretation of Scripture; He appeals to Scripture 
itself. Cf. xii. 10, 26; Mt. xix. 4, xxi. 16, 42, xxii. 31. The aor. is 
used in all places; and dvaywwoxw, which occurs more than 30 times 
in N.T., seems always to mean ‘‘read,’’ and never ‘‘recognize,’’ or 
‘“‘admit.’? See on 2 Cor. i. 13, iii. 2. The emphatic ‘‘ never” isa 
pointed rebuke. He might have shown that their interpretation was 
wrong, and that the disciples had not broken the Sabbath. But He 
takes higher ground; charity comes before ritual propriety. The 
Pharisees’ error is a common one; when we appeal to Scripture, we 
often mean our inferences from Scripture. 

AavelS. 1 Sam. xxi. 1—6. f 

xpelav éoxev. Mk alone has this; like 65dy qovely, it is super- 
fluous, for érelvacey suffices. Mt. alone tells us that the disciples 
were hungry; but their conduct indicates it; thus ‘‘ David and his 
men find their counterpart in the Son of David and His disciples ”’ 
(Swete). Mk perhaps inserts xpelav éoxev to show that the disciples, 
like David, could plead necessity ; cf. Acts ii. 45, iv. 35; Eph. iv. 28; 
1 Jn iii. 17. 

26. tov olkov tT. Ocod. Judg. xviii. 31; cf. 1 Sam. i. 7, 24, iii. 
15. In 1 Sam. xxi. 1—6 it is not stated that David entered the House 
of God, but it is just possible that the expression includes the réuevos 
or sacred enclosure in which the Tabernacle stood. The Tabernacle 
was then at Nob, which was probably a little N. of Jerusalem. 

érl “ABidOap dpxrepéws. When Abiathar was high-priest (B.V.). 
Cf. Lk. iii. 2, iv. 27; Acts xi. 28. AC 33 insert rod before dpy., 
which would mean “in the time of Ab., who was high-priest,’’ without 
limiting the date to the duration of the high-priesthood. Mt. and Lk. 
omit the date, which is erroneous, for Ahimelech was the high-priest 
who gave David the shewbread. Syr-Sin. omits the date here. The 
error may be compared with that of Mt. xxiii. 35, and in both cases 
we probably have a slip of the Evangelist (or of a very early copyist), 
who inserted a note of his own into our Lord’s words and made a mis- 
take in doingso. Nodateis required here. Conjectures that both high- 
priests had both names, or that él "AB. may mean ‘‘in the passage 
about A.”’ (cf. xii. 6), are unsatisfactory. Here, as in the coupling of 
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a prophecy from Malachi with one from Isaiah, as if both were from 
Isaiah (i. 2), Mt. and Lk. omit what is erroneous in Mk. 

Tovs dptous THS Mpokerews. The bread or The loaves of the setting 
forth, panes propositionis (Vulg.). This expression occurs Exod. xl. 
23; 1 Chron. ix. 32, xxiii. 29. Other names in LXX. are dp, rod 
mpocdrov, ‘* of the Presence of God”? (1 Sam. xxi. 6), 77s xpoopopas, 
(1 Kings vii. 28), dp. évdacoe (Exod. xxv. 30), or of did ravrés, ‘ the 
perpetual loaves ’’ (Num. iv. 7); ef. 2 Chron. xiii. 11, xxix, 18. In 
Heb. ix. 2 we have 7 mpiGeots rv dprwy. See Deissmann, Bib. St. 
p. 157. ‘‘Shewbread’’ appears first in Coverdale (a.p. 1535), probably 
from Luther’s Schaubrote. Hebrew has few adjectives expressing 
such attributes, and hence the freq. use of the gen. Twelve loaves 
were placed on ‘‘ the pure table ’’ and renewed every Sabbath. Similar 
offerings of twelve or thirty-six loaves were made by other Semitic 
nations in the sacrifices to their gods as food for the gods to eat. To 
the Jew they signified the Presence of God and His perpetual ac- 
ceptance of worship. 

ovk terry. Lev. xxiv. 9 says that this bread is for Aaron and his 
sons, who are to eat it ina holy place. This od« éec7w was therefore 
stronger than the ov« éecrw in v. 24, and yet Ahimelech allowed an 
exception to be made. Only here and Lk. vi. 4, xx. 22, does &eorw 
c. acc. etinfin. occur in N.T. Contrast vi. 18, x. 2; Mt. here has the 
dat., and ACD, against NBL, have the dat.in Mk. Bede thinks that 
allowing David and his followers to eat the priests’ bread may point to 
the fact that omnes filit Ecclesiae sacerdotes sunt. 

Swxev kal rots oby avta. This also is not stated in 1 Sam. xxi., 
but it may be inferred from David’s asking for five loaves, and from 
his assuring Ahimelech that the wallets of his followers were Leviti- 
cally clean. Thus David allowed his followers, as the Son of Dayid 
allowed His followers, to do what usage forbade. 

27. Kal Yeyev avrots. This introductory formula may indicate 
that the cornfield incident is over, and that Mk is appending to it, as 
a sort of moral, a principle on which Christ used to insist. The 
formula is superfluous, if vv. 26, 27 were spoken as a continuous 
utterance. 

To odBBarov Sid tov avOpwimoy éyévero. Neither Mt. nor Lk. has 
any parallel to this. Mt. may have omitted it as ‘‘a hard saying” 
for Jewish Christians (Hawkins, Hor. Syn.? p. 122). Mt. substitutes 
the argument that the priests in the Temple were allowed to violate 
the Sabbath, on which day their work was not lessened, but increased; 
an argument which does not lead on to what follows in v. 28 as v. 27 
does, And he again quotes Hos, vi. 6. We owe the preservation of 
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this wide-embracing principle, ‘‘ The Sabbath for man, not man for 
the Sabbath,’”’ to Mk, who may have seen its value for Gentile readers. 
The rigid observance of the Sabbath by Jewish Christians might 
sometimes hinder the conversion of heathen hearers. Cf. Ezek. 
xx. 12, ‘I gave them My Sabbaths.’? The Sabbath is a boon, nota 
burden, as the Rabbis sometimes saw; ‘‘ The Sabbath is handed over 
to you; not, ye are handed over to the Sabbath’’ (Edersheim, Life 
and Times, 11. p. 58). Charity comes before ritual. Cf. ov« éxricOn 
avip dia Thy ywaika, GAG yuv7 dua Tov dvdpa (1 Cor. xi. 9): and Ov dia 
Tov Tomovy TO EOvoS, GANG dia 7d EOvos Tov Tdmov 6 KUpios é&eACEaTO (2 Macc. 
v. 19). A few cursives, with Syr-Sin. and Syr-Pesh., read éxric6n 
here for éyévero. 

Sid tov dvOpwrov. Not merely for the Jew. A periodic day of 
rest is a boon for the whole human race. When the observance of 
Sunday was abolished during the French Revolution, it was found 
necessary to make every tenth day a holiday. Syr-Sin. omits kai 
ovX...0¢BBarov. 

28. wore. Here, as in x. 8, c. indic. If v. 27 is omitted, the 
argument is incomplete. Mt. has ydp, making the saying a premise 
rather than a conclusion. Lk. has neither. In all three, kipsos 
comes first with emphasis. The Sabbath has been given to mankind 
for their benefit; therefore the Representative of mankind may decide 
how the gift can best be used for their benefit, and it must not be 
used in such a way as to turn a blessing intoa curse. Thus Christ 
not only takes the responsibility for His disciples’ action but claims 
it. St Paul argues in a similar way about our liberty in things in- 
different; we must not use it in such a way as to lose it, by becoming 
slaves to a habit (1 Cor. vi. 12). See Hort, Jud. Chris. p. 33. Some 
Fathers seem to have thought that, because the Jews made the Sab- 
bath a burden, it was given them as a burden, to punish them for 
their carnal way of life. 

Kal Tod caBBarov. Hither ‘‘also’’ (A.V.) or ‘‘even”’ (R.V.) may 
be right. If ‘‘also,’’ it means ‘‘ in addition to other things of which 
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CHAPTER III. 


5. NABCD etc. omit sychs os 4% d\n, which comes from Mt. 
xii. 13 and has little support here. 

6. é€iSovv (BL) rather than érolncay (NCA), or éwolouw (APTI), 
or rowwbvres (D). The variants are substitutions of a more usual verb. 
Of.xy. 1s 

8. dKovovres (NBA and versions) rather than dxovcayres (ACDL 
etc.). moet (BL, Syrr.) rather than érofer (SACD, Latt.). Syr-Sin. 
omits wA7@os moXv. 

11. éedpovv (NBCDGL 33), mpocémarroy (NACDFGKLMP), and 
ékpatov (NABCD) rather than é@edpec (AP), rpocémerrey (EHSUY), 
and éxpagev (EHSUV), which are grammatical corrections. Syr-Sin. 
omits éray atrdv €0. 

12. roijowo (NAB*CIA) rather than rodow (B*DKL). 

14. ots kal amoorrodous dvopacev (NBC*A, Memph.) is omitted 
by AC?DLP, Latt. Syrr. Goth. Arm., and may come from Lk. vi. 13. 

15. NBO*LA omit deparevew ras vdcous Kal. 

16. kal érolyoev Tovs SWSexa (NBC*A®) is to be retained ; AC?DL 
etc. omit as superfluous. 

17. dvoua (BD, Syr-Pesh.) may be right; but ovépara (SACLIAII4, 
Latt. Syr-Hark. Arm. Memph. Goth. Aeth.) would be corrected to 
dvoua, aS only one name follows. 

18. Kavavatoy (SBCDLA 33) rather than Kavavirny (API). 

19. “Iokapid? (NBCLA 33) rather than “Icxapuirmy (ALIS). 
tpxeroar (N*BI) rather than épyovrar (N*°CLAII®). 

25. Suvrjoera: (NBOLA) rather than divarac (ADI), 

29. dpaprijparos (NBLA, Latt. Memph. Arm. Goth. [duaprias, 
C*D]) rather than xploews (AC°LII, Syrr.). 

35. dp, though strongly attested (NACDL ete., Latt. Syrr. Arm. 
Goth.) is the kind of connexion which scribes often insert; B, be 
Memph, omit, B has rd @e\juara, which is freq. in LXX. 
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1—6. A WirHerrp Hand HEALED ON THE SABBATH. 
Mir xi. 9—145) Lik. wi 6112 


1. Kal ciondOev rid cis cvvaywyryv. And He entered again into 
@ synagogue. Mt. and Lk. have ri ovy., ‘‘ the synagogue in that 
place.’? It would perhaps be more exact if we sacrificed the com- 
pound verb and rendered, ‘‘ He went again to synagogue.’’ Cf. év cuva- 
yeyn, ‘in synagogue”? (Jn vi. 59, xviii. 20), and our ‘‘went to 
church,’’ ‘‘ was in church,”’ év éxxAnolg (1 Cor. xiv. 19), The wédw 
looks back to i. 21; cf. ii. 1, 13. Mt. says that it was the same 
Sabbath ; He went from the cornfields to the synagogue. Lk. says 
that it was a different Sabbath, and Mk seems to agree with Lk.; and 
he is probably right. It would be after the synagogue service that 
they would have gone to the cornfield. But the matter is of small 
importance. 

eEnpappéevynv éxav tHv xetpa. Who had his hand withered. The 
passive participle implies that his hand had been paralysed by an 
accident orillness. Mt. and Lk. say simply éypd, and Lk. adds % deéud. 
The éxwy is another case of a main fact being expressed by a participle 
(i. 5, 18, 39, ii. 23). In the Canonical Gospels the man does not 
speak; in one which was used by the Nazarenes and Ebionites he 
asks to be restored to health. 

2. tapetypovv. They kept watching Him closely. That they did 
so with a sinister purpose (Lk. xx. 20; Dan. vi. 11) comes from the 
context. The middle is more common, and some texts (ACDA) have 
it here; it is used of observing ordinances scrupulously (Gal. iv. 10). 
From v. 6 we learn that it was the Pharisees who watched Christ. 

e rots odBBacw 0. airdv. To see if He will heal him on the. 
Sabbath; cf. ré oldas ef rdv dvdpa cwécoes; (1 Cor. vii. 16). In the 
Acta Pilati i. (ed. Tisch. 215), the Jews say that they have a law not 
to heal on the Sabbath, and yet Jesus healed all kinds of people on 
the Sabbath. When this accusation is made before Pilate, he asks 
‘Ts it for a good deed that they wish to put Him to death?’’ They 
say to Him, ‘‘Yea.’’ To formalists a breach of external propriety is 
more shocking than a breach of principle. As in ii, 8, Jesus reads 
their thoughts and replies to them both by word and action. 

3. “Eyewpe els 76 péoov. Arise and come into the midst; condensed 
constr., as in x. 10; Lk. xi. 7; Acts viii. 40. Whatever is done shall 
be manifest to all. He has no need of secret methods,,and there is 
no need to spy upon Him. Victor of Antioch is hardly right in sug- 
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gesting that Christ called the man into the midst in order to kindle 
sympathy in the hostile critics. See on v. 12. 

4. It might have been sufficient to say that it was no violation 
even of their rules respecting the Sabbath for the man to stretch out 
his hand. But Christ appeals to a broader principle (cf. ii. 17, 27). 
To refuse to do good is to do evil (Jas. iv. 17), and, Sabbath or no 
Sabbath, it is wrong to do evil and right to do good. His enemies 
cared nothing about the man’s hand. Kakxoroeiy is class. Grk, 
but not dyaforoety, which in LXX. takes the place of the class. ed 
ove. 

Wruxiv caoco. 7 aroxretvar. This second way of putting the 
alternative has two points. (1) The Rabbis themselves allowed at- 
tending to suffering when life was in danger, and life being in danger 
was interpreted liberally. (2) They were plotting to kill Jesus. Which 
did more honour to the Sabbath, His healing or their plotting? ‘‘To 
save’? means more than ‘‘to preserve from death’’; it includes 
restoring to health. Mt. here inserts the argument about the animal 
fallen into a pit, which Lk. (xiv. 1—6) has in the healing of the man 
with the dropsy. 

éovdtrwv. They remained silent. They cannot refute His argu- 
ments, but they will not yield. Mk alone mentions the silence of the 
Pharisees, which, like the watching, continued for some time. See 
on x. 48. Here and in v. 5 we seem to have the vivid recollections of 
an eye-witness, such as Peter. 

5. meptBAepdpevos. Mk five times mentions the fact of Christ’s 
‘looking round’’ on those who were near Him (here, iii. 34, v. 32, 
x. 23, xi. 11), and only once (ix. 8) does he record this of anyone else. 
Excepting Lk. in this passage, no other N.T. writer uses the verb. 
There was someone who remembered this frequent looking round. 
Cf. x. 21,27. Here He may have looked round to see if anyone would 
answer His question; and hence His anger when He found that no 
one had the moral courage to do so. On the combination of par- 
ticiples see i. 15. 

per’ cpyys, cvvAvrotpevos. Peculiar to Mk. Nowhere else is 
anger attributed to Jesus; but see x. 14 and cf. Rey. vi. 16,17. He 
was ‘‘ not easily provoked.’’ The anger accompanied the look (uerd 
as in Heb. xii. 17), and the momentary (aor.) glance of anger is con- 
trasted with their continued silence and His continued grief. Anger 
may be a duty (Eph. iv. 26), and Christ’s anger is never personal. 
His love is sometimes personal (x. 21; Jn xi. 5), but not His wrath. 
Mk’s fondness for detail is here conspicuous; also his readiness to 
record the human emotions of the Messiah: omAayxvw6els (i. 41), 
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euBpiunodmevos (i. 43), dorévater (vii. 34), dvacrevdéas (viii. 12), yyavak- 
Tyoev (x. 14), éuBrépas avto yydmrnoe adrdv (x. 21). The pres. part. 
cwdvurovpevos expresses lasting distress; but the cuv- can hardly 
point to sympathy with those who had the wdépwors, for they felt no 
vary. It points rather to the inwardness and intensity of the 
distress; see on iv. 7 and cf. ctvorda, cuveliynois, cuvrnpéw, cwKUTTH, 
owkad\i@rw. The compound is found here only in N.T. 

éml TH Twpooe. Vulg., A.V., and R.V. fluctuate as to the render- 
ing of this noun and the cognate twpéw. Vulg. nearly everywhere 
prefers the idea of blindness; caecitas, caecatum, excaecati, obcaeca- 
tum, and once (2 Cor. iii. 14) obtunsi. Here A.V. has ‘‘ hardness,” 
with ‘‘blindness’’ in the margin; R.V. has ‘‘hardening.’? Eph. 
iv. 18, A.V. has ‘‘ blindness,’’ with ‘‘ hardness’’ in the margin; R.V. 
has ‘‘ hardening.’? Rom. xi. 7, 25, A.V. has ‘‘ blinded ’’ and ‘ blind- 
ness,’’ with ‘‘hardened’’ and ‘‘ hardness’? in the margin; R.V. has 
‘¢+hardened’? and ‘‘hardening.’”? Mk vi. 52, viii. 17, both have 
‘*hardened.’’ In all these places both renderings are possible, but 
in some ‘‘blindness’’ or ‘‘ blinded’’ seems to be preferable; see on 
2 Cor. iii. 14. Here and elsewhere m7jpwos or rypdw is found as a 
variant, but everywhere the evidence for rwpwors or rwpbw is decisive. 
See Sanday and Headlam on Rom. xi. 7; J. A. Robinson on Eph. 
iv. 18. Mt. omits the look, the anger, and the grief, probably as 
suggesting a low conception of Christ; cf. vi. 56, viii. 12, x. 14, 21. 
Loisy admits that these very human details, qui n’ont aucune signifi- 
cation pour la Christologie, give the impression of coming from an 
eye-witness. 

éérevey. The man’s obedience proved his faith, and the wish 
and endeavour to obey won the power to obey. 

dmexaterrddy. The cure was immediate and complete. Cf. viii. 
25 and note the dotlble augment, which this verb always has in N.T. 
Here NABLPYA against D. In the Testaments (Symeon ii. 13) a 
withered hand is restored, and the same verb is used as here. 

6. édOdvres. The service would be over before the healing; 
Christ would not have interrupted it. They had expected that Christ 
would heal, and that in healing He would do something which they 
could denounce as a violation of the Sabbath; but He had not even 
touched the man. 

dbs pera tov ‘Hpwiiavav. To be taken with what follows; 
‘‘they at once took counsel with the Herodians.’’? The Herodians 
are mentioned only here and at the close of the Ministry (xii. 18=Mt. 
xxii. 16). They seem to have been a political rather than a religious 
party, and they would be opposed to one whose teaching was revolu- 
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tionary. Perhaps we might call them the Royalist party or the 
Government party. That ‘‘ in the country of the tetrarch Antipas there 
could not be a party called the Herodians’’ is both erroneous and 
irrelevant. In Galilee, as well as in Judaea, there might be those 
who wished Antipas to become what Herod the Great had been; and 
we are not told that this plot against Christ was laid in Galilee. 
With the termination comp. that of Xpioriavés. 

ocvpBovrr.oy éS(Sovv. See crit. note. Apparently, cv~BovXAov is an 
official attempt to find an equivalent for consilium. Deissmann, Bib, 
St. p. 238. As with us, the usual phrase is ‘‘ to take counsel,’”’ \au- 
Bdvew ounB. (So always in Mt.) Mk may mean that it was the 
Pharisees who originated and gave forth the idea, and that this was the 
beginning of a series of plots (imperf.). In fact, it was the beginning 
of the end. ‘The final rupture of Jesus with the religious authori- 
ties in Galilee arose out of the healing of the man with the withered 
hand in the Synagogue on the Sabbath ’’ (Burkitt). We have reached 
‘«the parting of the ways.’’ Cf. xv. 1. 

8rws. The only question was, How? Here only does Mk use 
dmws, which is freq. in Mt. and Lk. Only once in Jn (xi. 57). 


7—12. WuraprRawal To THE SEA oF GALILEE. 
Mt, xii. 15—21. Lk. vi. 17—19. 

The three accounts are here very independent and there is not 
much similarity of wording. It is clear from the context that Mt. 
xii. 15—21, and not iv. 24, 25, is the true parallel to this section. 
Mt. states, what we might infer from Mk, that Jesus retired to the 
Lake because He knew of the plots to destroy Him. Some friendly 
Herodian may have told the disciples. 

7,8. dvexdpnoev mpds tHv OddAaccav. The verb does not imply 
retreat from danger (Jn vi. 15; Acts xxiii. 19, xxvi. 31), but it is often 
used in this sense (Mt. ii. 14, iv. 12, xiv. 13). Arrest or assassination 
would be more easy in a town; by the Lake there were boats in which 
He could escape. Euthymius remarks that it was right to take these 
precautions, for He had still much teaching and healing to do. 

kal odd mAnBos. ‘*And a great multitude’; contrast rA\jGos 
mow inv. 8. This is the nom. to #xodod@ncev, and this constr. may 
be continued down to S.ddva, by which time both nom. and verb are 
almost forgotten, and therefore wos is repeated and a new verb 
(jor) is supplied (A.V.). But it is better to put a colon at #xoNov- 
énoev and take all the items that follow with 7\@ov (R.V.). Only the 
Galileans followed Him to the Lake, and there were a great many of 
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them, for they had seen His mighty works. The others could hardly 
be said to follow Him, but they came to Him afterwards, for they had 
heard of the many things which He did. Almost the whole of Pales- 
tine is represented ; but there is no contingent from Samaria. Here, 
as in x. 1 and Mt. iv. 25, the art. is omitted before mépav Tod’ lopddvov. 
For ’Iepood\upa see on x. 32. 

As the persecution which followed the martyrdom of Stephen 
caused a great extension of the Gospel, so also this conspiracy against 
Christ; it drove Him to become a roving Teacher and Healer. 

aKovovres Soa moiet. One expects dxovoavres doa émole, which 
many texts have (see crit. note); but the pres. part. and verb are 
more vivid. The whole is a process which continues. ‘As they 
hear (almost, ‘as fast as they hear’) how many things He is doing, 
they came to Him.’”? The 7)\6ov, rather than #pxovro, is determined 
by Axodovynoev: the Galileans followed, the rest came. Both A.V. 
and R.V. have ‘‘ what great things He did’’; but éca refers to number 
rather than to importance (v. 10, vi. 30, 56, x. 21, xi. 24, xii. 44, etc.). 
These multitudes are not disciples; it is not His teaching which 
attracts them, but His cures. They want to be healed, or to see Him 
heal. The disciples are the four fishermen (i. 16—20), and possibly 
Levi. 

9. elev rots pabnrats. He told His disciples. He gave orders 
to that effect. 

tva mAodpioy mpockaptepy. This defines the purport rather than 
the purpose of the request or command; cf. v. 10, vi. 8, ix. 9; Mt. 
iv. 3; 1 Cor. i. 10. The telic force of wa is so completely in the 
background as to be lost. The boat would be a small one, to keep 
close along the shore, so as to be ready at any moment to take Him 
in. The verb suggests persevering observance, and Vulg. renders it 
in seven different ways; deservire (here), servire, perseverare, perdu- 
rare, instare, adhaerere, parere. He did not want the boat as a pulpit, 
but as a refuge, in case the pressure of the immense multitude should 
become dangerous. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ that they should bring a ship to 
Him.’’ Admirabilis patientia et benignitas Domini (Beng.). Mt. again 
omits the impeding crowd; see on ii. 2. 

10. Very graphic. He healed many by word or touch, so that 
those near Him were falling wpon Him, and those at a distance were 
frantic to get near Him. Those on the outskirts would press forward 
all who were between them and Him. Like the woman with the 
issue (v. 28), they believed that their laying hold of Him would be as 
efficacious as His laying His hands on them. Mt. and Lk. say that 
all were healed, Mt. repeating Mk’s é0epdzevcev, while the physician 
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has his characteristic i@ro. See on i. 34. Field quotes Thue. vii. 
84. 3 in illustration. 

‘ pdortyas. Distressing bodily diseases are meant (v. 29; Lk. vii. 
21), and the word implies Divine chastisement; dAd\a Adds pdoriye 
kaxy éddunuev ’Axacot (Hom, Il. xiii. 812; ef. Aesch. Prom. 682). In 
LXX. it is not used specially of disease. 

11. See crit. note. As often, the unclean spirits and those whom 
they obsess are spoken of interchangeably. It was the demoniacs 
who fell down before Him, whensoever they beheld Him (R.V.); it was 
the demons who recognized Him as the Son of God. Indefinite 
repetition in the past is expressed by éray c. imperf. indic.; so also 
dou dy (vi. 56): also with the less intelligible aor.; dca dy (vi. 56) 
and dray (xi. 19). Blass, § 63. 7; Burton, § 290, 315. Syr-Sin. con- 
denses; ‘‘and they who had plagues of unclean spirits upon them 
fell down before them.’? The contrast between émimirrew and 
mpocémurroy is perhaps accidental. Cf. the Philippian jailor (Acts 
xvi. 29) and Cornelius (Acts x. 25; also Ps. xcvy. 6). 

ékpafov. The separate instances are thought of throughout, and 
hence the plurals: cf. Lk. xxiv. 11; Jn xix. 31: and the separate 
instances are thought of because of the nature of the cry. ‘‘ The 
earliest confession of the Sonship seems to have come from evil 
spirits, who knew Jesus better than He was known by His own 
disciples”? (Swete). 

12. wodAd érer(ya. The adverbial wo\\d may mean either 
‘“much”? or ‘‘often’’; vehementer comminabatur (Vulg.). There were 
so many cases, and the spirits were so rebellious, that both ‘* much ”’ 
and *‘ often’? would be true. But ‘‘ often’’ is questionable. This use 
of odd is freq. in Mk, rare in Mt., and not found in Lk., Acts, or Jn. 
It is variously rendered in Vulg.; multum, v. 10, 23, 38, ix. 26; 
vehementer, V. 43; in multis, xv. 3; frequenter, Mt. ix. 14. In i. 45, 
D, Vulg. omit wod\Ad. Victor again thinks that this was done for the 
sake of the Scribes and Pharisees, lest the homage of the unclean 
spirits should madden them. See on v, 3. 


13--19. THe APPOINTMENT OF THE TWELVE. 
Mt, x. l—4. Lk. vi. 12—I16. 


13. Kal dvaBalve. As between ii, 28 and iii, 1, Mk indicates no 
interval of time; and, as in i. 35, the place is not very definite. 

els td Spos. The hill-country round the Lake is meant (vi. 56; 
ef. v. 5). As in ii, 16, iv. 3, ete., A.V. ignores the art. Lk. tells us 
that He went up to pray and continued all night in prayer. The 
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momentous crisis of choosing His Apostles is at hand, and this vigil 
is the preparation for it,—*‘ the first Ember night” (Swete). It is 
the first act in organizing the Church which is to convert the world. 

mpookadeira. The verb is freq. in Mk, Mt., Lk., Acts; elsewhere 
only James v.14. It was not until this vigil was over that He gaye 
this summons. 

ots 78eAev adtds. The airés is emphatic. The crowd of listeners 
are sifted according to His pleasure, not theirs; He does not invite 
any who like to follow Him, to do so. This is clear both in Mk 
and Lk. 

amiMov mpds aitév. They came away unto Him, implying that 
they left something in order to come. These are not casual listeners 
or spectators, but attached disciples, and out of their number He 
selects the Twelve. 

14. érolnrev Sd8exa. He appointed (Acts ii. 36; Heb. iii. 2; 
Rev. v. 10) twelve. That ‘‘the Twelve’? quickly became an official 
designation, is clear from all the Gospels. Mk mentions ‘the 
Twelve’’ nine times, Mt. and Jn each four times, Lk. six times. Mt. 
alone speaks of ‘‘ the twelve disciples’”’ (x. 1, xi. 1, xx. 17, xxvi. 20). 
Still earlier, St Paul uses ‘‘the Twelve’’ of the Apostolic body even 
when not all the Twelve were present (1 Cor. xv. 5). Their corre- 
spondence with the Twelve Tribes is also soon recognized (Mt. xix. 
28; Lk. xxii. 30; Rev. xxi. 14; Ep. of Barnabas viii. 3); they are 
the Twelve Patriachs of the new Israel. The modern attempt to 
connect them with the twelve signs of the Zodiac is a curiosity of 
criticism ; and it is hardly worth mentioning, even as a coincidence, 
that on one occasion Buddha is said to have had just twelve 
disciples. 

ovs Kal darorrédous avopacev. See crit. note. It is difficult to 
decide whether these strongly attested words are an early interpolation 
from Lk. vi. 18. We cannot say that vi. 30 implies a previous men- 
tion of this title, for in Jn vi. 67, 70, ‘‘ the Twelve’’ are spoken of 
without previous mention of appointment or number. We need not 
suppose that Christ named them ‘‘ Apostles’’ at the time when He 
appointed them; but it was He who sent them out to do His work 
who gave them a title which implies a special mission. DCG. art. 
** Apostles’’; Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 92—101. 

tva...kal tva. Two separate purposes of the appointment, one 
relating to the present and one to the future, are clearly marked; 
(1) they are to remain with Him to be trained, and (2) He is to send 
them out to proclaim the good tidings and to have authority to cast 
out the demons, This is exactly His own work as defined i, 39. 
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Everything is kept in His own hands. He selects the larger circle of 
disciples; out of these He selects the Twelve; He trains them; He 
sends them to do work chosen by Himself, and their power over evil 
spirits is conferred by Him. They originate nothing, and they have 
nothing but what He bestows. 

dmooté\Ay. The verb which corresponds with dmécrodos is de- 
liberately used; it implies, what wéuaw does not, a definite mission. 
As in i. 39, xnptooew is used absolutely. Bede remarks that He who 
had forbidden unclean spirits to proclaim Him, now sends men of 
pure minds to proclaim the Gospel. 

15. tyxew ovelav. The nearest parallel to this in O.T. is 2 Kings 
ii. 11,15. But here supernatural powers are given to many. Exor- 
cism is again the representative miracle; cf. i. 39, vi. 7. ‘‘To send 
them to have authority ’’ is one of Mk’s clumsy expressions; He sent 
them to cast out demons. 

16. Kal érolyoev Tods SiSexa., See crit. note. This repetition is 
some slight confirmation of the genuineness of ods cal dw. dv. It 
implies that so much has intervened as to make repetition advisable; 
but, without ods cal dr. dy., the interruption is slight. Kal is almost 
our ‘* Well.” ‘* Well, as I said, He appointed the Twelve’’; ‘* the 
Twelve’’ because they have been mentioned before and because the 
expression was so familiar. Similarly, we have first ‘* seventy-two’’ 
and then ‘‘ the seventy-two ’’ (Lk. x. 1, 17). 

kal éré8nkev Svopa. This need not mean that the name was given 
there and then, any more than v. 14 need mean that the title Apostle 
was given there and then. Mk’s want of literary skill is conspicuous 
here; the meaning is clear, but the construction is confused, owing to 
the list of the Apostles being broken by the mention of the special 
names given to Simon and the sons of Zebedee. Cf. iv. 15, 26, 31, 
vi. 8, 9, vii. 2—5, 11, 12, xiii. 34. 

Tlérpov. The Aramaic equivalent Kypas occurs Jn i. 43 and four 
times each in 1 Cor. and Gal. It means ‘‘a rock,’’ or more often ‘‘a 
stone,’’ and is used of precious stones, hailstones, ete. It is uncertain 
whether the name points to the character which Simon already pos- 
sessed (which is hardly in harmony with facts), or to the character 
which he was to acquire, or to the office which was conferred on him, 
or to the fact that he was the first stone in laying the foundation of 
the Church (Mt. xvi. 18). Outside the four lists, Peter is mentioned, 
by one name or another, 182 times in N.T. 

It is often observed that in all four lists (Mk, Mt., Lk., and Acts) 
the Twelve are arranged in three quaternions, with Peter head of the 
first quaternion, Philip of the second, and James of Alphaeus of the 
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third. The other three names in each quaternion vary in order, but 
in Mk, Mt., and Lk. the traitor is always last, and in Acts his place 
is vacant. Here the sons of Zebedee are between the other two 
brothers, either because they, like Simon, received a special name 
from Christ, or because, with him, they form the éxdexr&v éx)dex- 
Térepo. ON various occasions (v. 37, ix. 2, xiv. 33). If James and 
John were first cousins of our Lord, their mother Salome being sister 
of His Mother (Jn xix. 25), this might be another reason for placing 
them next to the mpéros. Here and vy. 37, and nowhere else in N.T., 
John is designated ‘‘ the brother 6f James,’’ while in Acts xii. 2 we 
have ‘‘ James the brother of John.’? Here it is necessary to distin- 
guish John the Apostle from John the Baptist; in Acts it is necessary 
to distinguish James the Apostle from James the brother of the Lord. 
Is it possible that Mk is also distinguishing ‘‘ John the brother of 
James’’ from ‘‘ John whose surname was Mark’’? Those who did 
not know, might fancy that the Evangelist was an Apostle. 

17. Boavnpyés. Such is the spelling in NABCKLM 33; D has 
Boavepyjs, while EFGHUVI have Boavepyés. The name and its 
interpretation are well-known difficulties. (1) How are the two 
vowels o a to be got from the Hebrew? (2) What Hebrew or Aramaic 
root resembling pys means ‘‘thunder’’? (3) If évéuara is the right 
reading (see crit. note), why is only one name given? Syr-Sin. has 
‘¢He called them Beni-Ragshi,’’ and gives no explanation of the 
name. Itis possible that in the oral tradition sounds became confused, 
and perhaps two names were fused into one; but no satisfactory 
solution has been found. Whence did Luther get Bnehargem, which 
is as strange as his asalthani in xy. 34? Justin quotes the words 
Boavepyés, 5 éortv viol Bpovrfs as occurring in the ‘‘ Memoirs of Peter,”’ 
which is good reason for believing that by the ’Amrouynuoveduara 
Tlérpov he means Mk (7'ry. 106). He also speaks of Christ as being 
regarded as a carpenter (Try. 88), and in Mk alone (vi. 3) is He so 
called. The fiery temper of the brothers appears ix. 38 and Lk. ix. 
54, and this may have caused James to have been soon put to death 
(Acts xii. 2). Like Stephen, he may have infuriated those in authority 
by strong language. If in the first instance it was only John who was 
called ‘‘a son of thunder,’’ the Fathers who point to the heavenly 
resonance of the Johannine writings may be near the truth. Jerome 
and Pseudo-Jerome apply the name to Peter as well as to James and 
John, and the latter interprets it of their hearing the voice from 
heaven at the Transfiguration. It is remarkable how often Mk’s 
translations of Aramaic cause difficulty. In v. 41 col réyw is su- 
_ perfluous, and in xv. 34 there is more than one puzzle. Outside 
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the four lists, John is mentioned 50 times in N.T. and James 
21 times. Some think Boanerges may=‘ the twins.’ 

18. "AvSpéav. Cf. i. 16, 29; he is mentioned again xiii. 3. Al- 
most all that we know of him comes from Jn (i. 41, 44, vi. 8, xii. 22). 

@(\urtoy. All that we know of him comes from Jn (i. 44—49, 
vi. 5—7, xii. 21, 22, xiv. 8,9). Both Andrew and Philip are purely 
Greek names, and there seems to have been some connexion between 
the two Apostles. Both came from Bethsaida. In Acts i. 13 their 
names are placed together, as here. Philip is mentioned 12 times, 
and Andrew 9 times, outside the four lists. 

Bap@odopatov. ‘*Son of Talmai,”’ or (as some think) ‘‘ of Ptole- 
mius.’? This patronymic is in all the lists, and the Synoptists place 
him next to Philip. If he is the same as Nathanael, Philip brought 
him to Christ (Jn i. 46). All the companions who are named in Jn 
xxi. 2 are Apostles. Jn never mentions Bartholomew, and Mk, Mt., 
and Lk. never mention Nathanael. Nevertheless, this ancient identi- 
fication cannot be assumed as certain. 

Ma0atov kat Owpdv. In all three Gospels these two names come 
together, but Mt. puts Thomas before Matthew and adds 6 redXdvs to 
the latter, an addition found in no other list. This points to the 
' influence of Matthew on the First Gospel, and to his wish to make it 
clear that Matthew the Apostle and Levi the toll-collector are the 
same person. See on ii. 14. All that we know of Thomas is told us 
by Jn (xi. 16, xiv. 5, xx. 2429, xxi. 2). Alduuos is @ translation, 
and Owyds is a transliteration, of the Hebrew for ‘‘ twin.’? Tradition 
says that his original name was Judas, and in that case it would be 
almost necessary to give him another name, as there were two other 
Apostles named Judas. 

*IdxwBov rov rod ’AXpalov. The father’s name is added to distin- 
guish him from the son of Zebedee. This Alphaeus is not the father 
of Levi (ii. 14), nor is this James the brother of the Lord (vi. 3; Mt. 
xiii. 55; Gal. i. 19), who was the first overseer of the Church of 
Jerusalem (Acts xii. 17, xv. 13; Gal. ii. 9,12). The brethren of the 
Lord at this time did not believe on Him (Jn vii. 5). But James of 
Alphaeus may be identical with James the Little (xv. 40; Mt. xxvii. 
56; Jn xix. 25), for Alphaeus may perhaps =Clopas. 

@aSSatov. This is the only name about which there is material 
difference in the lists. Mk and Mt. have ‘‘ Thaddaeus,’? with 
‘‘Lebbaeus’’ as an alternative reading, while Lk. and Acts have 
‘“‘Judas the son of James.’’? Here and in Mt. the reading Oaddacov 
may safely be adopted, AeBBaiov (D, Lat-Vet.) being perhaps due to a 
wish to identify him with Levi. 
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Kavavatov. See crit. note. ‘‘ Canaanite’? would be Xavavatos, 
and ‘‘ man of Cana’? would be Kavaios. Kavavatos is the Greek form 
of the Aramaic Kanan, which = {mwris, as Lk. renders it. Lightfoot, 
On Revision?, pp. 154. We need not suppose that this Simon ever 
belonged to the fanatical extremists from whom sprang the Sicarii. 
Like St Paul, he may have been wepiccorépws (nwrijs Tv warpiKov 
mapadécewy (Gal. i. 14), and may have been equally zealous respecting 
Christ’s teaching, after his call. Onias, who was head of the 
orthodox party, is said to be ‘‘ zealous of the laws’’ (2 Macc. iv. 2). 

19. “*Ioxapii0. See crit. note. Mt. and Jn write “Icxapisrys: 
Lk. has both forms. The epithet probably means ‘‘ man of Kerioth,”’ 
but the site of Kerioth is uncertain. Both he and his father Simon 
have this epithet (Jn vi. 71, xiii. 26), which is in favour of its having 
a local meaning. He seems to have been the only Apostle who was 
not a Galilean, and this may have caused estrangement from the first. 
It is not necessary to do more than mention the suggestion that 
‘‘Tscariot’’? comes from ‘‘ Ashharti’’=‘‘ Ashhurite’?=N. Arabian; 
or that it is a thinly disguised form of sikkarti (Is. xix. 4) and means 
‘¢surrender,’’ so that Judas is a personification of the Jewish people. 

8s kal mapéSuoxev avtév. The force of the xal is ‘‘who was 
identical with the one who betrayed Him.’’ Each Evangelist gives 
the appalling fact in a different way; Mt. 6 cal rapadods airdv, Lk. 
és éyévero mpodérns, i.e. ‘‘ who became a traitor,’’ or ‘‘ who turned 
traitor,’? not ‘‘ which was the traitor’? (R.V.). Nowhere in Scripture 
is Judas called ‘‘ the traitor.’’ After Peter, John, and James, Judas 
Iscariot is mentioned in Scripture more often than any of the remain- 
ing eight Apostles. Of most of them we know nothing, except as 
members of the Twelve, and of none of them do we know much. 
Traditions as to their subsequent labours are for the most part un- 
worthy of trust. With the first Christians it was the Gospel rather 
than those who preached it that was of supreme importance. And it 
was so with the Apostles themselves; ‘‘ whether it were I or they”’ 
did not matter, if only their hearers believed. 

Mk places a considerable interval between the appointment of the 
Twelve and the sending them out as missionaries (vi. 7). Mt. with 
much less probability has no interva]. The theory that at this point 
there is a gap in Mk, owing to the loss of a portion of the original 
document, is not one that repays investigation. To insert here a 
long discourse, mediating between the Sermon in Mt. and the Sermon 
in Lk., is pure conjecture. Along with this, other things which are 
in Mt. or Lk. but not in our Mk may be added. There is no end to 
such guesswork. Spitta, Liicken im Markusevangelium, pp. 126—138. 
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19°"—30. By wHosze PowErR ARE DEMONS CAST OUT? 
Mt. xii. 22—32. Lk. xi. 14—23, xii. 10. 


Kal épxerat els olkov. And He cometh into a house. This is to 
remind us that the shore (v. 7) and the mountain (v. 13) are left, 
and to prepare us for the incident with His Mother and brethren 
(vv. 31—35), which took place when He was in a house. The 
division of the verses is unfortunate. These words belong to v. 20. 
A.V. puts only a colon after ‘‘betrayed Him,’’ and continues ‘‘ and 
they went into a house.’’ See crit. note. Between the descent from 
ro pos (v.13) and this incident, Lk. (vi. 17 f.) inserts the Sermon 
*¢on a level place,’? which Mk seems not to have known. If he was 
acquainted with Q, the acquaintance must have been slight. 

20. cvvépxerat madi 6 6xdos. The rdw looks back to iii. 7, 8. 
The crowd, with the freedom of Orientals (Trench, Parables, p. 302 n.; 
Tristram, Eastern Customs in Bible Lands, p, 36), came in and filled 
the house. These verses (20, 21) are preparatory to 31—35, which 
show who come next to the chosen Twelve ; it is a circle which any- 
one can enter. 

Gore pr)...pndé. The authority for undé is ample (ABKLUAII*), 
and p7éé is required by the obvious meaning. With yrjre the sentence 
would mean ‘‘so that they were not able nor ate bread,’? which 
is hardly sense; but in modern Greek the difference between undé and 
pyre seems to have vanished. Winer, p. 614. This was no solitary 
instance of the difficulty; ii. 2 and vi. 31 show that the pressure of 
the multitudes was a grave inconvenience. It hindered the training 
of the Twelve. As usual, it is omitted by Mt. 

dprov dayetv. See on vii. 2; also Dalman, Words, p. 112. 

21. oi wap airod. An expression as vague as our ‘‘ His people.” 
It might include relations, acquaintances, domestics, and all who had 
a special interest in Him. ‘‘ Her household are clothed in scarlet”? 
(Prov. xxxi. 21) is of wap avrijs évdiddoxovra (LXX., xxix. 39). Cf. 
Josephus (Ant. 1. x. 5) “ABSpauos wepiréuverat Kat mdvres ol rap’ adrod. 
In papyri, of wap’ advo often means ‘his agents”? or ‘‘ his repre- 
sentatives,’’ but also ‘his family.’ J. H. Moulton, p. 106. Vulg. 
has sui, which is as vague as the Greek; Coverdale, ‘‘ they that were 
aboute him.’’ Syr-Sin. is more definite, ‘‘ His brethren,” perhaps 
from a feeling that the strong measure intended and the strong word 
used were against His Mother being included. Cf. Susann. 33; 
1 Mace. xiii. 52. 

é€A8ov. Not from the house in which He was, but from their own 
house, which may have been at a distance. 
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Kpatyocor aitov. To get possession of His person; see on i. 31. 
It is arbitrary to supply a fresh nom. for é\eyor, ‘‘ for people were 
saying.’”? His brethren did not believe on Him (Jn vii. 5). 

*Htéoryn. ‘*He has gone out of His mind,’’ He is beside Him- 
self (A.V., R.V.). This use of the aor. comes close to that of the 
perf., expressing present result of past action; but the aor. may 
imply that the past action was recent; dmé@avey (v. 35), wyép0n 
(xvi. 6; Lk. vii. 16), 7yépaca (Lk. xiv. 18,19). Burton, §47; J. H. 
Moulton, p.134. Huthymius says that of wap a’rod were envious, 
TH piravOpwrlav voutfovres waviay, kal dvTws avrol wawduevor. This is 
unlikely ; more probably they regarded His open defiance of Scribes 
and Pharisees from Jerusalem as fanatical folly. They may have 
known that there were projects for His destruction. But it is possible 
that He is beside Himself is more than étéorn means; excepting 
2 Cor. v. 13, the verb nowhere has this meaning in N.T. Cf. ii. 12, 
v. 42, vi. 51; Lk. ii. 47, viii. 56, xxiv. 22; Mt. xii. 23; and often in 
Acts. Nevertheless, this meaning fits the context; but in furorem 
versus est (Vulg.) is too strong. 

22. ot dd "Iepocohipwy. The hostile criticism seems to have 
emanated from Jerusalem, and Scribes who were Pharisees (ii. 6, 
16, 18, 24, iii. 6) dogged His footsteps to collect evidence against Him. 
Emissaries from Jerusalem appear as His deadliest foes (vii. 1), a 
presentiment, as Bede remarks, of the fact that it was the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem who were to put Him to death. Mk does not tell us 
what gave His critics an opening on this occasion. Mt. and Lk. say 
that it was the healing of a demoniac who was dumb and blind. 
Some suggested that the Healer must be the Messiah ; and then His 
foes gave this explanation. 

BeedLeBovdA €xe. Like Boavnpyés (v. 17), BeedfeBovd is an unsolved 
problem as regards orthography and derivation. Other forms are 
BeefeBovrA and BeedfeBovs. The last is found in no Greek MS., but 
has prevailed through the influence of Vulg.; but even there some 
MSS. have beelzebul. ‘‘Lord of the habitation’? and ‘Lord of 
dung’? are the more approved conjectures as to the meaning; but 
all that is certain is that it is a term of reproach and abomination. 
Syr-Sin. has ‘‘B. is in Him,” and again in v. 30, ‘an unclean spirit 
is in Him.”’ 

*Ev 7@ dpxovte tov Sapovlwy. In the power of the prince of 
the demons. It is not known whether the Jews regarded Beelzebub 
as the same as Satan or as an inferior evil power. There is the same 
use of év in Mt. and Lk., and a similar use of 6 épywy in Jn xii. 31, 
xiv. 30, xvi. 11; Eph, ii. 2. 
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This charge is recorded in all three Gospels here, in Mt. also in 
x. 24, Jn has it vii. 20, viii. 45, 52; cf. Mt. xi. 18. No doubt it was 
made on various occasions. It has an important bearing on Christ’s 
‘‘mighty works.’? There must have been some very marvellous 
works, and they must have been notorious at the time, or the 
Pharisees would not have propounded so desperate an explanation. 
A little later it was said that Jesus had learned magic in Egypt. 

23. mpookaderapevos aitovs. The hostile Scribes were so far 
off that He had to summon them in order to address them. This 
shows that they had made this monstrous charge behind His back, 
when He was too far off to hear. Therefore, as in ii. 8 and iii. 4, it 
was because ‘‘ He knew their thoughts’? that He surprised them with 
this unanswerable question. As in ii. 8, 17, 19, 25, iii. 4, He meets 
their indirect and underhand methods directly and openly. 

év mwapaPoAdats. The original meaning of ‘‘ comparison’? occurs 
iv. 30 and is not wholly absent here; Euthymius has év wapadelyuaow. 
His questions are parallels to their accusation. To say that by evil 
spiritual power He casts out evil spirits is to say that Satan casts out 
himself, which is like saying that a kingdom or a house is divided 
against itself. But here the O.T. meaning of wapa8o\} may be 
uppermost, a ‘‘ trite and terse saying’’ or a ‘‘symbolical saying.” 

Ilas Sivara.; This question elsewhere implies that the thing is 
morally impossible (Mt. xii. 34), or physically impossible (Mt. xii. 29; 
Jn vi. 52), or that no one would have the face to do it (Lk. vi. 42). 
Here it means that such conduct would be not only morally impossible 
but unthinkable ; it involves a contradiction. The Satanic corporation 
does not violate the conditions of its existence. Note the pres. infin. ; 
cannot go on casting out. We have here one of the many occasions of 
which it is recorded that Christ spoke of the great power of evil as a 
personal agent; iv. 15; Lk. x. 18, xiii. 16, xxii. 831; Mt. xxv. 41; 
Jn viii. 44. See on i. 13. It is difficult to believe that Christ was 
ignorant on this momentous point, or that, if He knew it to be a 
superstition, He yet encouraged men to hold it. 

24, ép éavrrjv. ‘In relation to itself,’ and so in itself. 
Neither A.V. nor R.V. makes any distinction between xaé’ éaurijs 
(Mt. xii. 25 bis) and é¢’ éavrjv (Mk, Lk.). In Mt., Vulg. distinguishes 
xa0’ éavrijs, contra se, from ép éuvrdv, adversus se; but here it is 
very capricious, si regnum in se dividatur...si domus super semet ipsam 
dispertiatur...si Satanas conswrrexit in semet ipsum. Possibly no 
distinction is intended between oraéjjvac and orjya, and the readings 
are confused ; ora@jva (without variant) is right in v. 24, and orjva 
(SBCL) is right in v, 26. In v, 25, orjvar (BKLII) is preferable 
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to cradjva: (SAF etc.). Cf. ‘They shall not be able to stand”? 
(Ps. xvii. 39, xxxvi. 12), od wi) SuvGyrar orfvar. Unity is strength ; it 
is not only good and joyful (Ps, cxxxiii. 1), it is indispensable to 
success (Rev. xvii. 17). 

25. oikia. Household or family rather than ‘‘house.’? Lk. has 
otkos and means a building. Cf. Cic. Laelius vii. 23. 

ov Suvycerar. See crit. note. Mt. has od cradjoerar, Lk. has 
mixre. These striking illustrations would cause these Sayings to be 
easily remembered. 

26. «i avéorny...kal greploOn. All three make the change to 
ei ¢, indic., which represents the monstrous supposition of the Scribes 
as a fact; ‘* And if, as you say, Satan has really risen against himself 
and is divided, it is now impossible for him to stand, but he is at an 
end ’’; réXos éyec is classical, and here is peculiar to Mk. In Lk. xxii. 
37, TéXos éxer has not quite the same meaning. 

27. ov Stivarar ovdels. See on i, 44; neither here nor there is 
there a double neg. in Mt. This is a fourth rapaBod7, but it is not 
parallel to the other three. It shows that, so far from being Satan’s 
agent, He is an enemy who is conquering him by driving out his 
agents, The picture comes from Is. xlix. 25, where Jehovah says 
‘¢ Hven the captives of the strong one shall be taken away,’’ because 
the stronger than he has come, a saying which may have been 
proverbial. 

wv olklav tod toxvpod. The world is Satan’s home, and he 
and his demons are the household. See on akg dpxovrt, v. 22, and cf, 
Eph. vi. 12. 

elocXOdv. This Christ did at the Incarnation. 

ta okevyn. Like vasa (Vulg.), a very comprehensive term. We 
need not interpret the cxeJn: Victor makes them mean mankind. 

Sion. It may be doubted whether this refers to anything so 
definite as the Temptation. Lk. has vixjon, but he varies the picture 
considerably. 

Kal rére. Again we have a somewhat superfluous statement ; 
of. i. 82, 42, ii. 23, 25, ete. The loxupdrepos deprives 6 loxupéds of his 
ill-gotten possessions. This seems to refer to the driving out of the 
demons; they are Satan’s representatives, and they are expelled from 
their usurped habitations. On the other hand, not even Satan can 
snatch (Sivarae aprafewv) His sheep out of the hand of the Good 
Shepherd (Jn x. 27). 

28. dprv A€yo tptv. This solemn formula, which introduces a 
statement of special import, occurs 13 times in Mk, 30 in Mt., 6 in Lk. 
Christ does not quote Moses; nor does He say ‘‘ Thus saith the 
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Lord’; He speaks out of His own éfoveta, ‘‘ Verily I say to you.” 
Cf. the O.T. formula, ‘‘ As I live, saith the Lord.’’? In O.T., as in 
our prayers, ‘‘Amen’’ confirms what precedes (1 Kings i. 36; 
Jer. xi. 5, xxviii. 6); but in the Gospels it affirms what is coming. 
Jerome regards it as equivalent to an oath; debemus Christo juranti 
credere. But this use of "Aujy is unfamiliar to the whole range of 
Jewish literature. Jesus seems to have given the word a new 
meaning as a form of asseveration in place of the oath which He 
forbade. Dalman, Words, p. 226. 

advra. This can hardly be taken directly with the too distant 
Ta duapripara, ‘all their sins shall be forgiven’? (R.V.); Ta auapry- 
para k.r.Av. is epexegetic of rdavra: all things shall be forgiven to the 
sons of men, yea all their sins and their blasphemies. In the Gospels, 
dudprnua, ‘‘an act of sin,’’ is found only in these verses; else- 
where, only Rom. iii. 25 and 1 Cor. vi. 18. The word is interpolated 
in some texts of Mk iv. 12. 

rots viots Tov dvOpwrwv. This plur. is found only here and 
Eph. iii. 5; in LXX. itis freq. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘all sins which they 
shall blaspheme shall be forgiven unto men.”’ 

boa édv BAaod. Constr. ad sensum; ACFKL, ete., substitute 
bcas. Of. puddocerbe Tas évToAds...d0a éyd évré\ouae (Deut. iv. 2). 
We have édy for av in hypothetical relative clauses Mt. vii. 12; 
Lk ix. 57; Actsii. 21. J.H. Moulton, pp. 42f. The clause is omitted 
in Lat-Vet. 

29. Pracdypryjoy els. Cf. Acts vi. 11; Dan. iii. 29 (LXX. 96). 
The constr. is classical (Dem., Aesch.). 

vO wvedpa TO dyiov. The Spirit, the Holy Spirit. The second 
art. puts a strong emphasis on d@yov, perhaps in opposition to the 
mvedua dxddaprov (v. 80). Cf. xiii. 11; 1 Thess. iv. 8; Eph. iv. 30. 
The repeated art. in various expressions is freq. in Jn. See on 
Jn iv. 9 and viii. 31. 

ovk tye Ader els Tov aldva. Mt. expands this into od« ddeOjoerar 
alr@ odre év robrw TY aldve odre év TO wéddov7t, and the context here 
seems to show that the expansion is correct. The étovcia of the Son 
of Man to forgive sins (ii. 10) in this case cannot be exercised ; there 
is no repentance, and therefore no forgiveness. Jesus had repeatedly 
freed men from the obsession of spirits whom the Scribes themselves 
recognized as the agents of Satan. Such acts could not be evil; 
they were acts of the Spirit, the Holy Spirit of God. Yet, in order to 
destroy the influence of One whose teaching often condemned their 
traditions, the Scribes had declared that these acts of the Holy 
Spirit were the acts of the prince of the demons. Such monstrous 
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perversity was evidence of a spiritual condition which was becoming 
- hopeless—a condition of constant and deliberate preference of dark- 
ness to light. The blasphemy against the Holy Spirit did not 
consist in saying ‘‘He has Beelzebub,’”’ or ‘* He casts out demons 
by the help of Satan’’; no single utterance could be said to be un- 
pardonable. It was the state of heart which produced these utterances 
that was so perilous; and that state was known to Him who pro- 
nounced this stern warning. We have not got our Lord’s exact 
words (Dalman, Words, p. 147). The report of them which has come 
down to us in three different forms does not require us to believe 
that these Scribes were already guilty of unpardonable wickedness ; 
but their being capable of these utterances shows that they were 
perilously near to this. Repentance is not said to be impossible for 
them; but so long as they maintained that manifestations of Divine 
beneficence were Satanic, their recovery was impossible. 

No hint is given as to whether repentance and forgiveness are 
possible in the next world. The only safe course is to repent here 
and now. From Mt. xii. 32 Bede draws as inference quasdam culpas 
in hoc saeculo, quasdam vero in futuro laxari; but the inference is 
precarious. 

GAG Evoxés éoriv. ‘‘ But lies under the consequences of an act 
of sin which belongs to the sphere of the world to come’’ (Swete). 
Cf. 2 Mace. xiii. 6. In N.T.6 aldéy without otros is sometimes used 
of this present life (iv. 19, xi. 14); in O.T., but not in N.T., this 
is also true of alwvos. There is no need to say here to whom such an 
offender has to answer for such a sin (Mt. v. 21, 22). It is the 
character of the sin itself that is emphasized. Note that alwvlov 
precedes its substantive, not follows, as in {w% aldvios, the only other 
connexion in which Mk uses the word (x. 17, 80). Elsewhere the gen. 
after égyoxos indicates either the penalty (xiv. 64; Mt. xxvi. 66; 
Heb. ii. 15), or that which is injured by the sin (1 Cor. xi. 27; 
ef. Jas ii. 10). On els rdv aiéva and aidvios see App. E in the volume 
on 8. John. On the difficult subject of the unpardonable sin see on 
1 Jn v. 16; Westcott on Heb. vi. 1—8 and Historic Faith, pp. 150f.; 
Agar Beet, The Last Things, pp. 2461.; D.C.G. art. ‘‘Blasphemy.’’ 

30. Ori ddeyov. It was because they gave such a wicked interpre- 
tation of His beneficent acts that He uttered His solemn warning. 
They had blasphemed the Son of Man, and were in danger of 
becoming blasphemers of the Holy Spirit, for their theory made any 
proof of Christ’s Divine Sonship and mission impossible. To accept 
it was to become incurable. This verse is the Hvangelist’s own 
explanation of Christ’s stern utterance; it is no part of His utterance. 

H2 
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Cf. vii. 19, cxadapifw wdvra Ta Bpduara. Mk says rvedua dxd@aprov 
instead of BeeAfeSovA in antithesis to 7d rvetua 7d dyov. The ex- 
planation is not in Mt. or Lk. 


31—35. Wuo are Curist’s TRUE RELATIONS ? 
Mt. xii. 46—50. Lk. viii. 19—21. 


31. Kal Ypxovrar. Mk has his historic pres. ; Mt. and Lk. have 
past tenses. It is possible that &pyovra, arrival at destination, is 
meant to correspond with é$\@ov, departure from home, in v. 21. 
Neither Mk nor Lk. gives any connexion; Mt. says that this visit of 
Christ’s Mother and brethren took place while He was still speaking. 
Both she and they are mentioned by name, vi. 3, where sisters also 
are mentioned. But Mk tells us no more about her, and he nowhere 
speaks of Joseph, who was probably dead before this Gospel opens. 
We cannot be sure that these are of wap’ airod (v. 21), who have 
arrived to take Him away, as being too excited to take care of Himself. 
It may be that His Mother and His brethren came to warn Him of 
what of wap at’rod are meditating. In any case He remains un- 
molested. They are unable to reach Him, because He is in a house 
blocked with people; and, as they cannot proclaim their intentions, 
whatever these may have been, they are obliged to stand outside and 
send a message to ask Him to come to them. Cf. ii. 4. 

orrkovres...kadotyres. Again (see on i. 15) we see a fondness for 
participles. The readings orjxovres (BC*A) and xadodvres (NBCL) 
are firmly established, As orjxw is a rare form, perhaps not earlier 
than N.T., it would be likely to be altered to ordyres (NS), és7Gres (AD), 
or éornxéres (GL). It is found xi. 25; Jn i. 26, viii. 44 (2); several 
times in Paul. Nestle (Text. Crit. p. 263) prefers gwvodvres (DIM) to 
kaNodvres, because the latter is more usual. 

82. ékd@yro. They would sit on the ground, the most intimate 
disciples being nearest ; and the message sent by His family from the 
outside was passed on by them to Him. A multitude, not ‘the 
multitude’? (A.V.). This error in A.V. is not so common as that of 
ignoring the art. when it is present. See on iv. 3. 

Kal of dSedpol gov. The addition of wal al ddeXpal cov (AD) is 
doubtless an interpolation from vi. 3 to harmonize with dde\¢% in 
v. 35; NBCL omit. To say that these witnesses omit the clause 
because it is not in Mt. or Lk. is perverse criticism; it is not in Mt, or 
Lk. because it was not in the copies of Mk which they used. 

33. daroxpiOels adrots Agyet. ‘To them’? means to those who 
had passed on the message to Him. ‘The Hebraistic pleonasm 
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amoxptOels Néyer OF darox. elmev is very freq. in N.T. and LXX., but 
the curious combination of aor. with pres. is in N.T. almost peculiar 
to Mk. See on viii. 29 sub fin. Nowhere in Jn does droxpidels occur. 
Syr-Sin. omits it here. Occasionally the converse is found, daexpl@n 
Aéywv (xv. 9), but never drexplOy elrév. In vii. 28 we have dmexpiOn 
kal déyer, and in LXX. the more logical dwrexpl0n kal etrev (Exod. iv. 1; 
Num. xxii. 18; Josh. vii. 20; etc.). Blass, §74, 3; Winer, p. 327. 

Tls éorw 7 pajtnp pov; There is no need to surmise that here 
Christ raised His voice so that His family might hear; v. 34 shows 
whom He is addressing. He is not repudiating His Mother, still less 
rebuking her before the whole crowd. Although Jn ii. 12 probably 
does not mean ‘‘ What does that matter to either of us?,’’ but 
amounts to a rebuke (see note ad loc.), yet it was spoken to her 
privately. Here non maternae refutat obsequia pietatis (Bede). But 
He never neglected an opportunity of doing good, and this interruption 
gave Him an opening for teaching an important lesson. It is not 
blood-relationship to the Son of Man which counts, but loyal 
obedience to the will of God. Those who have that are bound to Him: 
by closer ties than the ties of family; for the former are spiritual, 
while the latter are carnal. He is not slighting the latter, but inti- 
mating that they do not come first and that they do not last for 
ever: indeed in this life they may have to be severed (Mt. x. 37; 
Lk. xiv. 26). That much is clear; He is teaching His audience that 
they can be as strongly united to Him as His nearest relations are. 
It is not so clear that He is teaching them that healing men’s bodies 
and saving their souls are more important than care of one’s rela- 
tions (Euthym.), or that His Mother is to be honoured, not merely 
because she gave birth to Him, but because of her great virtues 
(Theoph.). 

34, mepiBAabdpevos. See on v. 5 and cf. Hom. Od. viii. 278; 
Hat. iv. 182; Plato Phaedo 723. Mt. says that He stretched forth 
His hand over His disciples. In what follows we need not see any 
discouragement of undue devotion to His Mother. The policy of 
His family here ran counter to His work. He had left them in 
order to fulfil the mission of His Father; they wanted Him to 
abandon the mission and come back to them. Evidently they them- 
selves were in need of His teaching (Jn vii. 5). Syr-Sin omits 
the superfluous Kixhy. 

"18e 4 pytyp. Like (dou (v. 32), tde is an interjection. Both call 
attention to something worth noting, and the mid. form does this 
more strongly. Winer, pp. 229, 319. Cf. Hom, Il. vi. 429. The. 
Synoptists prefer (dov. Jn prefers lde. In LXX., (dou is far more 
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common, and fe, or idere, is generally a verb, often followed by dr. 
They may be distinguished in translation by en and ‘‘Lo”’ for Ue, 
ecce and ‘‘Behold’’ for ido’. But Vulg. has eece for both, A.V. and 
R.V. have ‘‘Behold’’ and ‘‘Lo’’ for both. A.V. here makes fe a 
verb. Vulg. does the same xiii. 1, aspice quales lapides, and xy. 4, 
vide in quantis. 

35. Ss dv woijoy. See crit. note; the ‘‘For’’ (A.V., R.V.) is 
probably an interpolation. 

76 OéAnpa Tod eos. Here only in Mk. When used of the Divine 
Will, 7d @éAnua in N.T. almost always has a distinguishing gen. 
See esp. Mt. vii. 21. Rom. ii. 18 is hardly an exception, for @eg has 
preceded; and in 1 Cor. xvi. 12 the context shows that the Divine 
Will is not the meaning. He Himself was doing the Divine Will 
in ministering to those whom ‘‘ He is not ashamed to call brethren”? 
(Heb. ii. 11; Mt. xxv. 40, xxviii. 10; Jn xx. 17). 

kal ddekhy. This is added, because women were present, not 
because His sisters were outside. He does not say cal warjp: in 
spiritual relationship that position could not be approached by human 
beings ; cf. Mt. xii. 50. Almost certainly Joseph was dead before the 
Ministry began. 

On the insoluble question of ‘‘the Brethren of the Lord” two 
theories are worthy of consideration; (1) that they were the sons 
of Joseph and Mary, born after the virgin-birth of Christ; (2) that 
they were the children of Joseph by a former wife, of whom there 
is no mention in Scripture or in tradition. Any theory which makes 
Apostles to be brethren of the Lord is excluded by~-Jn vii. 5. 
Nothing in Scripture forbids us to adopt (1), which is confirmed 
by Mt. i. 25 and by the fact that the brethren here accompany Mary. 
See J. B. Mayor, Ep. of S. James, pp. y—xxxvi, and his thorough 
reinvestigation of the subject, Hapositor, July and August, 1908; 
Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 253—291; D.C.G. artt. ‘* Brethren of the 
Lord’? and ‘‘ Mary the Virgin.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


1. cuvdyeror (SBOLA) rather than cvvix $n (DI) or cw}xOnoav 
(A). mAeio-ros (SBCLA) rather than wodvs (ADI). NBCL 33 omit 76 
before rotor. 

4. After ra rerewd, NABCL etc. omit roG ovpavod (from Lk.). 

5. kal dAAo (NBCLA) rather than &))o 6é (AII); D has kal &\Xa,. 
Mk throughout prefers cai to dé. See oni. 14, 

8. dda (SBCL 33) rather than d\dXo (ADATI). 

9. NABCDLA omit airois. 

10. Kaldre rather than dre 6. See onv.5. ripwrwv (NABCLA) 
rather than 7pwrycay (Il). tds mapaBodds (NBCLA) rather than ry 
mapaBoryv (All). 

11. NABC*KL omit yvéva (from Mt. and Lk.). 

12. WH. write cvylwovw from the unused cuviw: cvidow is from 
ouvinwt or the unused cuvéw, NBCL omit ra duaprhyara. 

15. «is avrovs (B and some cursives) or év avrots (NCLA) 
rather than év rats Kapdlars avr&y (DII) or dd ris xapdlas avrdy (A). 
Syr-Sin. omits grou om. 6 Adyos and evdus. 

18. dAdor (SBC*DLA) rather than obroc (ACI). 

19. SBCDLA omit rovrov. 

20. éketvor (SBCLA) rather than ofro (ADII). 

21. As in viii. 4, the dri is omitted in the large majority of 
witnesses, but is probably genuine (BL); 67 recitative is very freq. 
in Mk. For éw\ thy Avxvlav, NB*Z 33 have the impossible 7d r. d., 
an interesting example of a very early corruption. 

22. édv pa tva (NBA) rather than éav mw (ACLII) or adX wa (D). 

24. NBCDLA omit rots adxovovow. 

26. os (NBDLA 33) rather than ws édy (ACII), an obvious 
correction; but édv might get lost before dvéOp. 

27. BdAaorg (BC*DLA) rather than BAacrdvy (NAC?) or BAacrdver 
(EFH 33). pxoveror (BDH2) rather than unkivnra (NAC? etc.). 

28. NABCL omit ydp. Cf. iii. 35. It is impossible to determine 
the original Greek for ‘‘the full corn’’; perhaps wAxjpy otrov 
(NAC2LAII) is right; but it may be a correction of mjpys cirov (C*). 
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30. mas (NBCLA) rather than ri (ADIT). @apey (NBC*LA) 
rather than wapaBdAwuev (AC?DII). 

84. rots t8lo1s pabyrats (NBCLA) rather than 7. ua. abroi 
(ADI). 

87. Sore Sy yeplf{er8ar ro mAotoy (BCDLA) rather than dere 
ard Hon yeu. (ATI). 

40. NBDLA omit ofrws. otmw (NBDLA) rather than ras (ACII). 


1—12. Twracuinc BY PARABLES; THE SowER. 
Mt. xiii. 1—9. Lk. viii. 4—8. 


1. mddty. There is no hint as to the interval between iii. 35 and 
iv. 1. The Evangelists do not care much about exact chronology, 
which had seldom been preserved by tradition. The lessons are the 
same, in whatever order the incidents are placed. Here rdéAw is not 
simply transitional (ii. 13); it looks back to iii. 7. 

Hpfaro. This favourite amplification is here omitted by both 
Mt. and Lk.; cf. v. 17, 20, vi. 7, and see on x. 47. 

Tapa THv OddAarocav. See on x. 46. 

cuvayerat. See crit. note. Here again (cf. iii. 31) Mt. turns Mk’s 
historic pres. into a past tense, which has got into some texts of Mk. 

SxAos wActoros. A very great multitude. Here also some texts 
of Mk have been influenced by Mt. and Lk. While Mk tells us that 
the crowd was still larger than before, Mt. and Lk. simply say that it 
was great. 

els wAotov. He may have again directed that a boat should be 
at hand (iii. 9). AB®DA insert ré and thus suggest that it was the 
same boat as that which was used before. Lk. says that the parable 
of the Sower was delivered as Christ was going about among the 
towns and villages in Galilee. 

T™pOS mV Odracoav. Facing the sea, a feature worth preserving; 
of. i. 83, ii. 2. He sat in the boat, throwing His net to catch all 
within hearing. See on xiii. 3, 

2. €&(S8ackev. The imperf. is again easiest : of. i. 21, 32, 35, 
45, ii. 2, 18, iii. 2, 11, 23. Both A.V. and R.V. make wo\d a cogn. 
ace., but it is probably adverbial as usual, meaning ‘‘often,’? #.e. 
‘(in many parables,’’ in paravolis multis (d). See on ili. 2. Parables 
appear to have become more freq. as Christ’s audiences became larger 
and more mixed in character. Of these Mk gives us only four, of 
which only one, the Seed growing secretly (vv. 26—29), is peculiar to 
his Gospel. Parables instructed the real disciples, without harming 
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the careless, and without giving openings to hostile listeners. See 
Hastings’ D.B. art. ‘‘ Parable.’’ 

év ty SiSaxq- In the course of His teaching. Here and xii. 38 
only; 2 Jn 9 is different. In the Gospels, didackadla occurs only in 
vii. 7=Mt. xv. 9. Burkitt calls attention to the fact that the Sower, 
the Seed growing secretly, and the Mustard-seed ‘‘ are extraordinarily 
appropriate in the setting given them by S. Mark. The seed had 
been sown, the first harvest of disciples had just been reaped, 
although much of what had been said had fallen on deaf or forget- 
ful ears.’’ 

3. ’Akovere. Hear ye. This translation preserves the re- 
semblance to Deut. vi. 4 (quoted Mk xii. 29), and also shows the 
connexion between the opening note and the concluding one, ‘let 
him hear’’ (v. 9). This preparatory ‘‘ Hear ye’’ is preserved by 
Mk alone. The people on the beach were talking to one another, 
and it was necessary more than once (é\eyev) to call their attention : 
idov serves the same purpose. Cf. Prov. iv. 1, v. 1, xxii. 17; Ecclus. 
iii. 1, etc. 

6 omepwv. The sower, the representative of his class. Winer, 
p. 132, The art. is in all three, and in all three places is ignored in 
A.V.; of. ii. 16, iii. 13, iv. 13, v.13, xi. 4, xiii. 28, xiv. 66. More- 
over, A.V. varies the order of the opening words, although the Greek 
order is the same in all three Gospels. 

oreipar. The infin. of purpose is often preceded by 70d. Lk. is 
specially fond of 70 in this connexion, and both Mt. and Lk. have it 
here. Winer, p. 408. 

4. é t6 onelpev. ‘‘During the sowing’’ or as he sowed; of. 
év t@ eave (vi. 48). D has év r@ ometpat, which would mean 
‘¢after he had sowed.’’ Both constructions are freq.in Lk. Contrast 
the aor. Lk. ii. 27, ix. 36, xi. 37, xiv. 1 with the pres. v. 1, 12, viii. 42, 
ix. 18, 29, 33, 51. For the constr. éyévero...érecev cf. i. 9, Mt. and 
Lk. omit the superfluous éyévero. 

S pév. Sc. omépua. Asin 1 Thess. ii. 18; 1 Cor. v. 3; Rom. vii. 
12, x. 1, no 6é follows. Winer, p. 719; Blass, § 77, 12. 

mapa tiv 68dv. Cf. ii. 13, iv. 1. Not ‘‘along the way,” but 
‘by the side of the way’’; so close to the path that it was trampled 
on (Lk.). The change of prepositions is graphic; wapd (v. 4), énl 
(v. 5), eis (v. 7). Mk has the sing. of the three failures, 8 uév, d\Xo, 
&)Xo, and the plur. of the one success, 4\Aa. What fell on the good 
ground was more abundant than what did not do so. This important 
distinction is lost in Mt. and Lk. Mt. has the plur. throughout and 
Lk. has the sing. throughout. 
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5. érlré werpades. Not ‘‘on stony ground” (A.V.), é.e. ground 
full of stones, but on the rocky ground (R.V.), t.e. with rock close to 
the surface, éml rv wérpay (Lk.). Thin soil would cause rapid germi- 
nation and rapid withering, and such soil is common in Galilee 
(Stanley, Sin. and Pal. pp. 425, 432). Cf. Jonah’s gourd. 

éavérevAev. In both N.T. and LXX., dvaré\dw is both transitive 
(Mt. v. 45; Gen. iii. 18) and intransitive (xvi. 2; Jas i. 11, which 
resembles this passage; Gen. xix. 25). In LXX., éfavaré\dw is trans. 
(Gen. ii. 9). 

7. dvéBnoav at dxavOar. The thorns were as yet hardly above 
the surface; but they were more vigorous. 

cvvérvigtay. Vulg. suffocaverunt; Wic. ‘‘strangliden.”” The cw- 
expresses intensity; see on iii, 5. Mt. and Lk. have drérvgay, 
‘«choked off.’”’ 

Kal Kaprov ovk ’wxev. Hardly necessary after cuvérmtav, and 
omitted by Mt. and Lk. See on xai rére, iii. 27. 

8. tv yqv THv Kadrjv. All three have the double art., which 
emphasizes the adj. (iii. 29); Lk. has dya@jv, which is stronger than ~ 
cadjv. Only twice, and then of persons, does Mk use dyaéés, x. 17, 
18; in iii. 4 we should read dyaforajoa. Mt. and Lk. have dyaGés 
often ; it means what is good in its results, while xa\és is what is good 
as an object of contemplation. 

&lSov...epepev. The change from aorists to imperfects is accurate. 
The mistake of taking dvaSalvovra with xaprév (fruit does not spring 
up) produced the false reading adfavéuevoy, which is followed in A.V. 
On the participles see i. 15. 

els tpidkovra. The texts are so tangled that it is impossible 
to determine what word should precede the numeral in each ease; 
but we must have the same word in each case. An estimate of the 
evidence which gives a change of word (els...¢v...€v) is intolerable. 
When we have decided for ets...ers...ecs, Or for ev...ev...ev, we have 
then to choose between e/s and els, or between év and &. If eis is pre- 
ferred, els ‘‘up to”? is better than els. If ev is preferred, é is better 
than év. In any case, after three groups of failures in the neut. sing., 
we have three groups of successes, the gender of which depends on the 
reading adopted. A hundredfold is not an imaginary increase; ef. 
Gen. xxvi. 12. Herodotus (i. 193) speaks of even threehundredfold. 

9. tdeyev. Perhaps this concluding appeal, corresponding to the 
opening ‘Axovere, was uttered more than once. Of. v. 23; Lk. xiv. 35; 
Mt. xi. 15, xiii. 43. Deut. xxix. 4 may be the basis. In Rev. we have 
the sing., 6 &xwyv ods (ii. 7, 11, 17, 29, iii. 6, 138, 22), and there, as in the 
Gospels, the appeal is made by Christ. Rey. xiii. 9 is an exception. 
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10. kard pdovas. The expression is freq. in LXX., but in N.T. 
only here and Lk. ix. 18; perhaps xépas was originally understood. 
Cf. Thue. i. 32, 37. When they came to be by themselves, after other 
parables had been spoken, is the meaning. That there had been 
other parables is shown by what follows. 

Hpdtwv tds mapaBodds. See crit. note. Mk always uses the 
imperf. of épwrdw, never the aor. (vii. 26, viii. 5). He regards 
conversation as @ process; see onv. 9. Mt., as often, substitutes an 
aor., efray. Usually eépwrdw = ‘‘I question”? is followed by zrepl or 
inép. The reading, riv rapaBodjv, was substituted because only one 
parable has been recorded. 

11. eyev. Conversational imperf.; or possibly it introduces His 
customary explanation of the use of parables. Christ’s reply, as 
often, goes deeper than the question put to Him. They want 
explanations of the parables just spoken ; He explains the purpose of 
parabolic teaching. 

TO puotypiov Sé5ora.. Emphasis on 7d wvc. Mt. and Lk. have 
6é50Ta ywGvar Ta pvoripia, Which is not the same thing. Some texts 
‘ here have yGvar, and some have 7a mvorjpia. Christ Himself, the 
revelation of the Father, had been given to the disciples. He, as 
the embodiment of the Gospel, was ro wvornpiov, of the import of 
which they as yet knew very little. He was the embodiment of the 
Good Tidings that the Kingdom of Heaven had been sown here and 
would produce a glorious harvest hereafter. Nowhere else in the 
Gospels does pverhpiov occur, but it is very freq. in Paul. Dalman, 
Words, p. 283. 

tois tm. ‘‘The multitude of followers who were outside the 
circle of disciples.’” The meaning of such an expression, like our 
‘* outsiders,’? must depend on the context. To Jews it means non- 
Jews; to Christians, non-Christians; to the initiated, the uninitiated. 
It is not found elsewhere in the Gospels; cf. 1 Cor. v. 12, 13; Col. iv. 
5; 1 Thess. iv. 12; 1 Tim. iii. 7. 

Ta wdvrTa yiverat. In Mk only. Not ‘‘all these things’? (A.V.), 
nor ‘‘all things’? (R.V.), but the whole, the whole contents of the 
mystery of the Gospel. Not ‘‘are done”’ (A.V., R.V.), but proves 
to be to them, because of the raépwois of their hearts. It was given as 
illumination and instruction, but in their case it becomes a riddle ; 
ef. Lk. x. 36, xi. 26. 

12. {va BAérovres k.t.A. An adaptation of the LXX. of Is. vi. 9, 
10, but in LXX. there is no wa. It intimates that parables may serve 
as a judgment on those who have rejected Christ’s teaching. They 
have shut their eyes so persistently to the truth that now they are 
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unable to see it, and this is in accordance with God’s purpose. 
‘He that hath not, from him shall be taken away even that which 
he hath.’? But this judgment is a merciful one. The parable 
which the cold-hearted multitudes hear without understanding they 
remember, because of its penetrating and impressive form; and 
when their hearts become able to receive its meaning, the meaning 
will become clear to them. Meanwhile they are saved from the guilt 
of rejecting plain truth. See below on v. 22. Failure to see this 
point has caused some to say that it is incredible that Jesus can have 
given this explanation of the purpose of parabolic teaching, and the 
difficulty is perhaps the cause of Mt. substituting dr: for tva. Hastings’ 
D.B. and D.C.G. art. ‘‘Parable.’? Vulg. here ignores the difference 
between Brérwor and lddow, ut videntes videant et non videant, but in 
Acts xxviii. 27, et videntes videbitis et non perspicietis. Syr-Sin. has 
‘* that seeing they may not see.’? See on viii. 24. 

py wore émiotpebwow. It is possible that here tradition has carried 
the quotation from Is. vi. 10 further than Christ did, or has confused 
His use of it. In LXX. it is the people who hardened their hearts 
ph wore émiorpéywow, not Jehovah who did so; they refused to under- 
stand and be healed. Lk. (viii. 10) does not carry the quotation beyond 
ouvlwow, and Mt. preserves cal idcoua adrovs, as in LXX., for which 
Mk has kal dgeOp av’rots. Their not being converted and forgiven was 
the just consequence of their own obstinacy; in that sense, and in 
that only, was it part of the Divine purpose. See on Mt. xiii. 13. 
Bdérovres* todro Tod @eod. gh BArérwor* Tovro Tis Kaxlas abrdpy 


(Theoph.). 


13—20. INTERPRETATION OF THE PARABLE OF THE SoWER. 
Mt. xiii. 18—23. Lk. viii. 11—15. 

18. Kal A€ye avrois. This introductory formula marks the 
beginning of a new section and breaks the connexion with vv. 10—12. 
It does not introduce a customary utterance (ever), but the explana- 
tion given on one occasion of a particular parable. This verse is 
peculiar to Mk. 

Ovx« olSare. All English versions follow Beza in making two 
questions; but Luther, and apparently Vulg., make ov« ofdare cate- 
gorical, Ye know not, which is probably right. In Lk. xx. 44 and 
Jn xii. 34, xa ws is preceded by a statement. In either case we have 
an expression of surprise and disappointment; see on vi. 6. The view 
that parables were a common method of instruction among the 
Jews does not seem to be well founded. In O.T. there are few, and 
to Christ’s hearers they were a novelty. 
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kal was; The xai accepts what has just been said and leads on to 
a question which caf emphasizes, How then? Cf. xai ris; x. 26; 
Lk. x, 29, xviii. 26; Jn ix. 36; 2 Cor. ii. 2. Winer, p. 545. The 
question implies that the Sower is a leading and testing parable, 
prima et fundamentalis (Beng.). It is one of the three which all 
three record, the others being the Mustard-seed and The Wicked 
Husbandmen. It is probably accidental that all three, together with 
the parable which is peculiar to Mk, have to do with vegetation. The 
question implies a rebuke to the disciples as well as surprise on the 
part of Christ. Mt. does not like either and substitutes ‘‘ Hear 
then ye the parable of the Sower.’’? See Mt.’s treatment of Mk ix. 10, 
32, 34, xiv. 40. Lk. is like Mt. in sparing the Twelve, and he omits 
the rebuke. Both A.V. and R.V. ignore the change from ofdare to 
yvécecbe, and A.V. ignores the rds: How then shall ye come to know 
all My parables? Cf. xiii. 28; Lk. vii. 5 and see on v. 3. 

14. 6 omepwy. The sower in the parable. He is not explained, 
and the interpretation must vary ; Christ, or one of His ministers, or 
the Church. The emphasis is on roy \éyor, giving the key to the 
parable; What the sower sows is the word. See on ii. 2.. The com- 
parison between sowing and teaching is common in literature, in 
Plato, Plutarch, Philo. See the remarkable parallel 2 Hsdr. viii. 41. 
The suggestion that this parable is borrowed from any external 
source is unnecessary. Bede notes that ¢é#\ev is not explained, and 
he interprets quia Dominus de sinw Patris egrediens venit in mundum, 
which is probably too definite. 

15. otro. S€ elow «.7.A. Another instance of Mk’s lack of 
literary skill; the sense is clear, but the constr. is not. These are they 
by the wayside where the word is sown is an incomplete sentence, 
without any relative to correspond to ‘‘these.”” ‘+ By the wayside ”’ 
does not mean ‘casually ’’ as distinct from listening to instruction. 

Stray dkovowcy, ev0ds Upxerar. Whensoever they hear (xiii. 7, 14, 
28), Satan, like the birds, at once is there. 

$6 Saravas. Mt. has 6 rovnpés, Lk. 6 didBodos. See on i. 13 and 
iii. 23. This is strong evidence that Christ taught the existence of a — 
personal evil spirit. In iii. 23f. He might be said to be answering 
the Scribes according to the folly of their own hypothesis. But here 
there is nothing that requires such accommodation. He might have 
explained ré merewd as impersonal temptations, and the plur. invites 
such interpretation. 

atpe. By doubt, ridicule, counter-attractions. 

16. dpolws. Peculiar to Mk. It means that this interpretation is 
parallel to the preceding one; cf. xv. 31. 
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of oeipdpevor. There is no confusion between the seed and 
the soil. We talk of seed being sown and of soil being sown, t.e. 
receiving seed. The latter is the meaning here. Imperf. part., who 
were being sown, in the parable. Syr-Sin. omits omepduevor and 
evOUs. 

ev00s...AapBdavovory. In the former case Satan allowed no time, 
in this case the hearers take none. There is no counting of the cost 
(Lk. xiv. 28—33), but an immediate enthusiasm. Lk. drops evs, 
but compensates by substituting his favourite déxovra: = ‘t welcome ”’ 
for \auBdvovow. 

17. pltav. Another of the commonplaces of literature; ef. 
Eph. iii. 17; Col. ii. 7; 2 Kings xix. 30: & éavrois, because they 
are the soil. 

GAAG mpdckatpol eloiv. On the contrary, they are short-lived. 
Cf. 2 Cor. iv. 18; Heb. xi. 25. ‘*‘ Husbandmen, when there is warm 
weather too early, are afraid lest the seeds should be too luxuriant, 
and then a single frost should lay hold of them’ (Epict. Dis. iv. 8 
sub fin.). See on v. 29. 

OAtpews. Frequent in N.T. and LXX. It‘implies being either 
pressed down or in great straits. Vulg. varies between tribulatio 
(here), pressura (Jn xvi. 21, 33), and passio (Col. i. 24). RV. 
has ‘‘ affliction’? 2 Cor. iv. 8, but changes ‘“affliction’’ (A.V.) to 
‘¢tribulation ’? here and xiii. 19. In 2 Thess. i. 4, @Aiyis is joined 
with duwyuds. 

Sid tov Adyov. Cf. xiii, 13; Mt. v. 11. This could not be 
expressed in the parable. The thin soil was not dried up because 
it contained good seed. 

evOtis. This answers to the és inv. 16. They receive hastily, 
and they abjure hastily, in each case without considering the con- 
sequences, 

oxavdar(fovrar. The verb is freq. in Mk and Mt., but is rare 
elsewhere in N.T. It combines the ideas of ‘‘ trip up”? and ‘‘entrap,’’ 
and in N.T. is always figurative of ‘* causing to sin.’? Cf. Ecclus. ix. 
5, xxiii, 8, and see on Mt. vy. 29. Awkward questions caused Peter to 
deny his Master (xiv. 27, 29). 

18. dddoveolv. See crit. note. Others are they (R.V.). In the 
following otrof elow we have an anacoluthon; but, as in v. 15, the 
meaning is clear. A.V. again ignores the art. 

19. kal ai pépipvar tr. aldvos. See crit. note. A different 
constr. begins here. J'he cares of the age, aerumnae saeculi (Vulg.), 
are such as divide and distract the mind. Of. 1 Pet. v. 7, where 
human anxiety (uépiuva) is set against Divine care (uédeu). 
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4 amrdry tod mAotTov. The deceitful power of riches (x. 23, 24; 
1 Tim. vi. 10); cf. dadry dduxtas (2 Thess. ii. 10), dar. rijs duaprtas 
(Heb. iii. 13). Here, as in 2 Pet. ii. 13, dwdrm and dyday have been 
confused in MSS. 

ai mepl ra Aourd ériOuptor. Mk alone has this. Mt., who is fond 
of making triplets, by dropping these words destroys a triplet. ra 
Aowrd, ‘the rest’? (Lk. xii. 26; 1 Cor. xi. 34), ‘‘all the other things 
besides riches.’? ‘‘The lusts of other things’”’ (A.V., R.V.) is not 
quite adequate. The germs of these desires are in human nature 
before the word enters it. Philo (Leg. Alleg. iii. §89, M. p. 136) 
explains the thorns in Gen, iii. 18 of the passions which spring up in 
the fool’s soul. 

20. Kal éxetvor. And those (R.V.). The change from ofrou... 
ovToL...dAAoL...o0T0e (vv. 15, 16, 18) to éxeiyo. marks the difference 
between the first three classes and the last, and the change should be 
kept in translation. A.V. has ‘‘these’’ in all five places. Here and 
Mt. xx. 4, cal éxetvor is found in the best MSS.; elsewhere (xii. 4, 5, 
[xvi. 11, 18]) cdxetvos prevails. 

omapévtes. The change from imperf. (crepiuevor) to aor. may 
have point. In the other cases the sowing never reached fruitful 
completion ; the good soil was sown once for all successfully. 

ottives. ‘* Who are of such a character as to’’; cf. ix. 1, xii. 18, 

mapadéxovrat. Mk alone has this, and the compound occurs 
nowhere else in the Gospels; cf. Acts xv. 4; Heb. xii. 6. 

év tpidkovta. See on v. 8. Here there is no question between 
es and ev: we have to decide between é, ‘‘ one group,’’ or possibly 
«‘one seed,’’ and év, ‘‘at the rate of.’? The question is unimportant. 
Lk. omits the differentiation ; with him it suffices to distinguish 
between fruitful and unfruitful. Christ could see in the hearts of His 
hearers counterparts of the different kinds of soils. Characteristically, 
Jerome gives 100 to the celibates, 60 to the widows, and 30 to the 
married; Augustine prefers martyrs, celibates, and married; and 
there are other guesses on similar lines. It is enough to recognize 
that there are differences among the fruitful. There is a Buddhist 
parable which is similar; ‘‘ The best sort of land is like my monks 
and nuns...the medium sort like the lay associates...The bad sort is 
like the adherents of other religious societies. Hven to them I preach 
my doctrine’? (Clemen, Primitive Christianity, p. 322). 

The interpretations of the parables of the Sower and of the Tares 
show us that, although each of Christ’s parables has only one main 
lesson, yet it is lawful to seek for meaning in some of the details. 
But it requires sober judgment to do this correctly; and it does not 
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follow, because some details lend themselves to allegorical explana- 
tion, that therefore these meanings were intended by our Lord. 
Sanday, Outlines, pp. 68 f. 


21—25. ‘ue Responsismiry or HEearinc THE WorD. 
Lk. viii. 16—18; cf. Lk. xi. 33. 


21. Kal cyev atrois. As in v. 13, we have a new section 
marked. It consists of isolated Sayings, the setting of which has not 
been preserved by tradition. Cf. f\eyey in v. 11. Mt., as often, 
omits the imperf. The Sayings are scattered in Mt., and to some 
extent in Lk. also. 

Myjrt epxerar; Does it come into the room? Is it brought in? 
Like the interrogative 7 (ii. 19), ujre expects a negative reply (xiv. 19; 
Mt. vii. 16, xii. 23; etc.). We talk of letters and presents ‘‘ coming.”’ 
Just as the seed has to be sown everywhere, so the light must shine 
everywhere. 

6 Avxvos. Not ‘‘a candle’? (A.V.), but the lamp (R.V.). See 
on v. 3. See Trench, Syn. §xlvi.; D.B. art. ‘‘Lamp.’’ In each case 
the article denotes that which is commonly found in houses, ‘the 
bushel,’’ ‘‘the bed,’’ ‘‘the lampstand’’; and in each case A.V. 
ignores the art. The Avxvos is the inner meaning of parables, the 
light of the Gospel without parabolic covering. The disciples who 
hear and understand are the Avxviae (Rey. i. 20); it is their business 
to make others understand; debet esse non modius sed candelabrum 
(Beng.). 

Tov p68tov. The bushel; Lk. has the vague word cxefos. ‘Hiding 
one’s light under a bushel’? has become an English proverb, and we 
must not alter the translation; but the Roman modius was about a 
quarter of a bushel. The Greek uédiuvos, which is often rendered 
‘¢bushel,’’ was about a bushel and a half. Mddéos occurs in papyri. 

tad Hv KAlvnvy. Probably the bed for sleeping on (vii. 30; 
Lk. xvii. 34) rather than the couch for reclining at table. 

22. od ydp torw Kpumréy. For nothing is hidden, except for the 
purpose of being brought to light, nor yet anything become secret to 
remain so, but rather for the purpose of coming to light. 

For this elliptical use of dAX’ tva = adda Todro yéyover tva ef. xiv. 49, 
where Mt. (xxvi. 56) supplies the ellipse. ‘The ellipse is freq. in the 
Johannine writings; Jni. 8, ix. 8, xiii. 18, xv. 25; 1Jnii.19. Neither 
here nor x. 40 does d\Ad mean ‘ except’’?; but see J. H. Moulton, 
pp. 191, 241. The difference between gavepw67j and Oy els pavepdy 
is worth keeping in translation ; and we have a good instance of xputrd 
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becoming gavepé 1 Cor. xiv. 25. The saying may have been pro- 
verbial ; our Lord uses it in different connexions. In Lk. xii. 2 the 
fact that nothing remains secret is applied to condemn hypocrisy ; 
hypocrisy is not only wicked but futile, for one day there will be a 
merciless exposure. In Mt. x. 26 the meaning seems to be that the 
Apostles proclaim publicly what Christ teaches them in private. 
Here and Lk. viii. 17 the saying indicates that parables are not given 
in order that unsympathetic hearers should never see or understand 
(v. 12), but that in the end they should become sympathetic and be 
able to see and understand. This good result the disciples must effect 
by making known the light of Christ’s teaching. Things which are 
precious are hidden to prevent them from being misappropriated or 
misused; they are not hidden to prevent them from being ever 
seen or used. Things which are never to be seen again are not 
‘*hidden,”’? but ‘‘lost’’; and what is put underground to remain 
there is not ‘‘sown,’’ but ‘‘ buried.’’ 

23. e& tis exe. In v. 9 this appeal was made to the whole 
audience. Here the disciples are told that it applies to them as well 
as to outsiders. 

24. Kal teyev. The imperf. may be conversational, or it may 
introduce another caution which He used to give them. Mt. omits. 

Bvérere. Not quite in the same sense as in v. 12, nor yet as in 
xiii. 5, 9, 23, 33, where it means ‘‘take heed,’”’ ‘‘ be on your guard.”’ 
Here it is rather Heed, ‘‘look at it carefully and see that you under- 
stand it.”?> A.V. and R.V. have ‘‘ take heed,’? which is misleading. 
Cf. vii. 14. Sight, the nobler sense, directs hearing—oculus, non 
auris, se movet (Beng.)—is not quite the point. 

év @ pérpw. ‘The spiritual profit which you receive from what 
you hear will depend upon your attention to it and apprehension of it: 
you will get proportionate return (merpyOjoerar buiv), and you will 
receive a generous addition to it’’ (mpooreOjoerat buiv). The disciple 
who heeds what he hears is bounteously repaid. This saying, like 
the one in v. 22, seems to have been proverbial, and it is applied in 
quite other ways elsewhere (Mt. vii. 2; Lk. vi. 38). ‘* Let the wise 
man hear and increase in learning’’ (Prov. i. 5); his insight will 
increase by being used. Bede says that he who loves the word will 
receive the power to understand what he loves ; Kuthymius, that the 
measure of one’s mpocox} is the measure of one’s yvdors. On the 
use of the passive to avoid using the Name of God see Dalman, 
Words, p. 224. 

25. 8s ydp éxe. Another proverb-like utterance which is used 

' with different applications (Mt. xiii. 12, xxv. 29; Lk. xix. 26). We 
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have a parallel saying, which holds good of spiritual progress, as well 
as of worldly advancement, ‘‘ Nothing succeeds like success.’”? The 
yap introduces a reason for the previous statement about measure for 
measure. 

és ovk xe. Christ often utters startling sayings which arrest 
attention and make people think; e.g. that self-seeking is self- 
destruction, that the dead must be left to bury their own dead, that 
those who mourn are blessed, etc. The Beatitudes are paradoxes ; 
they tell us that blessedness begins where man deems that misery 
begins. And how can a man be deprived of that which he does 
not possess? The answer is that something is taken from him, which 
he never used, and therefore never really possessed: or that some- 
thing is taken, because he does not possess something else. To some 
extent he can grasp and appreciate the truth; but he has no desire to 
increase this power, and he has no desire to learn more of the truth. 
At last he loses the power of grasping and appreciating it. Darwin’s 
losing the power of appreciating music and poetry illustrates the 
principle. Cf. Juv. iii. 208, 

Nil habuit Codrus, quis enim negat? et tamen illud 
Perdidit infelix totum nihil. 
Lk. lessens the paradox by substituting Soxe? éyew for eer. 


26—29. THE SEED GROWING SECRETLY AND AUTOMATICALLY. 


Omitted by Mt. and Lk. 


26. Kal tdeyev. In vv. 10—25 we have had specimens of Christ’s 
private instructions to the disciples, given probably on different 
occasions, and in some cases more than once. We now (26—34) have 
a little more of His public teaching. The omission of adro’s may 
intimate that the audience is changed. Certainly we have another 
specimen of the parables which He addressed to mixed audiences 
(v. 33). This parable is the only one which is recorded by Mk alone. 
Tatian places it immediately before the Tares, with which it has, 
almost of necessity, a few words in common, xdpros, otros, Bepropds : 
but the words for ‘‘seed’’ differ, omdpos and omépua, and also for 
‘*sow,’’ Bdd\d\w and omelpw. The one remarkable resemblance is the 
sleeping (xa#eidw) of the sower. The more simple parable might 
easily lead on to the more elaborate one. 

Otras...ds dv@pwmros Body. Another imperfect constr. We re- 
quire ws éav dvOp. Bady (1 Thess. ii. 7). See crit. note and J. H. 
Moulton, p. 185. Ovrws in the Gospels hardly ever looks forwards, as 
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here ; it nearly always refers to something already said. The chief 
actor in a parable is elsewhere simply dv@pw7os (xii. 1, xiii. 34). No 
carelessness on the man’s part is implied in Bddy (ii. 22, vii. 33; 
Mt. iv. 18, viii. 6, xxv. 27; Lk. xiii. 19; etc.). We have aor. of what 
is done once for all, and pres. of the habitual actions which follow 
the sowing. Why does R.V. change ‘‘ ground”? to ‘‘earth’’ here 
and not in v. 20? 

tov omdpov. ‘‘ The seed which he has to sow,”’ his seed (cf. v. 36). 
In v. 31 we have the more usual orépua. In class. Grk orépos is 
‘‘sowing’’ more often than ‘‘seed,’’ and sometimes means ‘‘ crop’’ 
(Hdt. iv. 53, viii. 109). In the Sower, Lk. has omépos for seed. 

27. vinta kal rjpépav. Acc. of duration of time, as in Lk. ii. 37; 
Acts xx. 31, xxvi. 7. We say both ‘night and day’’ and ‘day and 
night.’? So also in Greek; ‘‘night and day’’ is more common in 
N.T., ‘‘day and night’’ in O.T. The order seems to make no 
difference of meaning, but here vixra kal juépay follows the order of 
Kkabevdn Kal éyelpnrat, should go on sleeping and rising night and day. 
The husbandman, having sown his seed, goes on with other occupa- 
tions, and the seed works on without him. 

kal 6 omdpos BAacra Kal pykiveror. See crit. note. This is 
an independent constr., showing that the development of the seed is 
now independent of the sower. B)aorg may be either indic. or subj., 
and some texts, followed by A.V. and R.V., have punxdivnra, to make 
the original constr. run on; but the evidence for unxiverar is decisive. 
And the seed goes on springing and growing up. Myxivw occurs thrice 
in LXX. and here only in N.T. 

ds odk oldev adtés. In a way not known to him, with emphasis 
on ‘‘him.’’ This does not mean that he takes no care of it; but he 
cannot do what soil and moisture do, and he does not understand 
the mysteries of growth. Some make ds temporal, dwm nescit ille 
(Vulg.); then we might render, ‘‘ without his knowing’’; but the 
other is better, quomodo ipse nescit (Beza). Hrasmus takes avrés of the 
seed, Bengel of God! 

28. avroudty. First with emphasis; It is of herself that the 
earth beareth fruit. Similarly, avroudrn jvolxOn avrois (Acts xii. 10), 
the only other occurrence in N.T. Cf. ra abréuara dvaBalvovra rob 
drypod cov (Lev. xxv. 5), of that which grows without cultivation in 
the sabbatical year. Theophylact interprets this of the freewill of 
man; avretovowo yap éopev, kal ev TH HmeTepa mpoaipécer Keira. TO Tov 
amrdpov i) avédverOar 7) wh. But Euthymius is probably right in saying 
that here only the righteous are signified, the good seed on good 
ground. 
T2 
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Kaptropopet. The crowning result of the soil’s action is stated 
first, and then the chief stages are noted. 

mpatov xoptov «.7.A. First blade, then ear, then full corn in the 
ear. A.V. and R.V. thrice insert the art., without putting ‘‘the’’ in 
italics. Cf. ili. 32. 

elrev...clrev. This very rare form of efra is well attested here, 
although in v. 17 we have elra without variant. It occurs in a 
Messenian inscription of a.p. 91. It is said to be Ionic; Blass § 6. 2. 

wAypys ctrov. With this reading rAnpns is indeclinable. See 
crit. note. If wdjpns otros is the original reading, the nom. gives 
a sort of triumphant ring to the conclusion; ‘‘ then there is the full 
corn in the ear.’? Cf. the change to the indice. in v. 27. 

29. mwapadot. Aor. subj.=aapadg (WH. App. p. 168). Cf. yor 
v. 43, dot viii. 37, mapadot xiv. 10. The meaning is uncertain ; either 
alloweth (R.V. marg.), or ‘‘ bringeth itself forth’’; ef. 1 Pet. ii. 23, 
where zrapediéov may mean ‘‘ committed himself.’’ 

drorré\he. He sendeth forth (iii. 14, vi. 7, xiii. 27). Perhaps 
an echo of Joel iii. 13, éfamooreiNare dpéwava, bre rapéornKxer Tpvynrés. 
Cf. Rev. xiv. 15, réuypov 7d dpéravdy cov...drt éEnpdvOn 6 Oepouds. It 
is the husbandman who does this. The earth has done her mysterious 
work, and now he is wanted again. In class. Grk dperdyn is more 
common. 

mwapéotynkev. Is ready, ready for the sickle, as in Joel iii. 13, 
where Vulg. has maturavit, not adest, as here. 

We have Christ’s interpretation of the Sower and of the Tares, but 
not of this kindred parable. As in the Sower, the seed is the Gospel 
and the soil is the hearts of those who receive it. The Sower and 
Reaper is Christ. Between His first and second coming we have 
the mysteriously combined action of soil and seed in the whole 
history of the Church. There is a remarkable parallel in Epictetus 
(Dis. iv. 8 sub jin.) ; ‘* Fruit grows thus. The seed must be buried for 
some time, be hid, grow slowly, that it may come to perfection... 
Let the root grow, then acquire the first joint, then the second, then 
the third. Then in this way the fruit will naturally force its way out, 
even if I do not wish it.”’ See on v. 17. 


30—32. ‘luxe Musrarp Srxp. 
Mt. xiii, 31, 32. Lk. xiii, 18, 19. 
30. Kal éeyev. Mt., as often, substitutes an aor. 


opoudowpev. Delib. subj., as in xii. 14; 1 Cor. xi. 22. A double 
question, as in Lk. vii. 31, but there we have éuouscw. Nowhere else 
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does Mk use déuor6w, which occurs seven times in Mt. and thrice in Lk. 
Its use here might be quoted as evidence of Mk’s acquaintance with 
Q. Mk nowhere has duos, which is freq. in Mt. and Lk. This 
passage stands alone in coupling Christ with His hearers. Nowhere 
does He use the plur. of Himself, as St Paul often does. Teaching by 
asking questions and answering them oneself is universal. Mt. omits 
the questions, perhaps as suggesting that Christ was in doubt or 
difficulty. The wording in Lk. is very different. 

év tly. The é& is literal; in what parable must we place it? 
The parable is a case or wrapper to contain the truth. The expression 
is unique. 

31. os KéKKw oivdtrews. The verse is a medley of confused 
constructions, but with its meaning sufficiently plain. The three 
words seem to mix the forms of reply to the two questions, ws 
answering to w&s and xéxxw to rin. Hence the reading xéxxov (ACL). 
After the second ém ris yjjs, the constr. is lost in the superfluous xai 
érav omapy. The corrections in MSS. are various, and it is difficult 
to determine how much of the defective grammar is due to the 
Evangelist. Lk. connects the parable with the healing of a woman 
in a synagogue on the Sabbath. Neither Mk nor Mt. gives any hint 
of time or place. 

puKpotepov Oy mavrevy t. ow. This is the main feature; the 
smallness of the seed compared with the greatness of the development. 
This use of the comparative is freq. in N.T. Cf. ix. 34; Lk. vii. 28, 
ix. 48. The seed now is, not the Gospel, but the Kingdom. Again 
Christ seems to be using a current proverbial saying; cf. vv. 22, 24. 
‘¢ Small as a mustard-seed’’ was a Jewish proverb. Lk. says that the 
man sows the seed ‘‘in his own garden.’’ 

32. mdvrwv tov haxdvev. More accurate than Lk., who says 
that it becomes a dévdporv. Lk. (xi. 42) gives Adyava as the class to 
which fdvocuov and miyavoy belong; St Paul (Rom. xiv. 2), as the 
food which the weak vegetarian eats. Its derivation (Aaxalyw=dig) 
points to its meaning cultivated herbs, ‘‘ vegetables.’’ Stanley (Sin. 
and Pal. p. 427) thinks that civam in this parable probably means 
Salvadora Persica; but Sinapis nigra is the more usual identifica- 
tion (Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 472). What follows seems 
to be an echo of Dan. iv. 11, 12, 21 or Ezek. xvii. 23, xxxi. 6; the 
description may have been a commonplace. 

katrackyvoty. B* here, and B*D in Mt. xiii. 32, have xaracknvoiv. 
Cf. drodexarotv, BD* in Heb. vii. 5; gimotv, N* in 1 Pet. ii. 15. 
Similar forms are found in inscriptions, but not in papyvi or in LXX. 
Blass § 22.3; WH. 1. § 410. 
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In this chapter we have three parables, which all point in the 
same direction, while each in addition has its own lesson. Seed is 
sown on good ground, and produces 30, 60, 100 fold. Seed is sown, 
and the sower has a sure return. A very small seed is sown, and the 
result is a very large plant. In each case the necessary thing is that 
the seed should be sown. In like manner the reign of God has been, 
and must continue to be, preached, and that reign, with immense 
development, will surely at last be absolute and complete. Even if 
this parable stood alone, which it does not, it would be conclusive 
against the view that Jesus believed that the end of the world was 
very near. 


33, 34. THe Princrete or Carist’s Panasonic TEACHING. 
Mt. xiii. 34. 

33. é@dde...4Svvavro. The imperfects are again accurate (cf. 
vv. 2,10), yet Mt. has éXdAnoev. Adrots refers to hearers who have 
not been mentioned ; roy Néyor as in ii. 2. 

KaOds. Just as (i. 2, xi. 6, xiv. 16); the correspondence between 
His teaching and their capacity was exact. Here, xiv. 16, and xv. 7, 
R.V. has ‘‘as’’ for cadds, as if as were used. This seems to imply 
that Christ’s parables were not elaborated beforehand. On each 
occasion He fitted them to His audience, whose hearts He read. Cf. 
iv. 11,12; Jn xvi. 12, Inv. 36 B.YV. treats ds as xabds. 

34. xopls...odK. Cf. Philem. 14; Heb. ix. 22, xii. 14. Nullus 
facile sermo ejus invenitur, in quo non aliquid parabolarum sit inter- 
mistum (Bede). 

kar i8lav 8% rots Slois pal. But privately to His private 
disciples. The repetition of td.os is doubtless intentional. With 
car’ (Slav (freq. in Mk and Mt.) comp. xara pévas (v.10): Gal. ii, 2 
is parallel. With rots (dlos, *‘ His own’? (stronger than a’roi) comp. 
els ray ldlav wddw, els rdv Wiov dypdv (Mt. ix. i, xxii. 5). 

éré\vev. He expounded, explicabat. The verb is used of inter- 
preting dark sayings and questions. Solomon fgdiws éredvero Ta 
mpoBarrAdneva coplouara of the Queen of Sheba (Joseph. Ant. yuu. 
vi. 5). Cf. émtduors (2 Pet. i. 20) of the interpretation of Scripture. 


385—41. THE SrTInnIne or THE WinD AND THE WaAvEs. 


Mt, viii, 23—27. Lk, viii, 22—25. 


35. év éxelvy TH Hpépq. This takes us back to iii. 20. Mt. gives 
the incident quite a different setting. 
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Avé\Gopev. The verb is more often used of traversing land than 
of crossing water. It is freq. in Lk. and Acts, and in Acts it is 
almost a technical word for a missionary journey on land (xiv. 24, 
xv. 3, 41, xviii. 23, xix. 1, 21, xx. 2). For crossing water we have 
diamepdw (Vv. 21, vi. 53; Mt. ix. 1, xiv. 34; Acts xxi.2; also in LXX.). 
Where diépyouat is used of traversing water, it means going on foot 
(1 Cor. x. 1). 

36. adévres Tov dxAov. Mt. says that it was when He saw such 
a multitude that He gave the order to cross. He had been teaching 
from the boat (v. 1). Apparently He was already lying down, too 
weary to help in dispersing the multitude. 

TapadapBdvovciy aitov as wv. They take Him with them 
(Acts xv. 39), as He was, in their boat (cf. v. 26). It is because it 
was their boat that they take Him rather than He them (ix. 2, x. 32). 

dAXa wAota. Their occupants had probably come round the boat 
in which Christ was, to listen to Him. We hear no more of them; 
they would disperse when the teaching ceased. As they contribute 
nothing to the narrative, they are omitted by Mt. and Lk., but the 
mention of them here is a considerable guarantee for the truth of the 
tradition. Their presence was remembered. 

37. daira. The word is in all three. It perhaps expresses the 
swishing slap with which the wind struck; \a- is sometimes an 
intensive prefix; Aadpéw, Nakardparos. 

éréBaddev. The waves continued to beat into the boat. The 
imperf. (ABC etc.) is better than the aor. (NDE etc.). The intrans. 
use of é7iBd\dw is found in the later books of LXX. and in Polybius. 
Vulg. makes it trans., with \atkay as nom., procella,, fluctus mittebat 
in navem. 

78n yeplfer Oar. Was now filling (R.V.). The needless repetition 
of rd mdotoy is characteristic. Cf. rdv dyOpwrov in vii. 15. 

38. Kal aitéds. And He Himself, as distinct from the anxious 
crew. Cf, vi. 47, viii. 29; «al avrds is very freq. in Lk. 

év TH Tpvpvy éwl ro mpocKkepdadavov. ‘This graphic detail is 
peculiar to Mk. In the stern He was less in the way of the crew, 
and ‘‘ the head-rest’’ indicates the usual furniture (v. 21), or the only 
one in the boat. A.V. again ignores the article. He was wearied 
with much teaching, and all three mention that He fell asleep; 
xadevdwy comes with effect at the end of the sentence—fast asleep. 
Nowhere else is His sleeping mentioned; but He needed sleep, as He 
needed food. His humanity was in all respects real. 

éyelpovety atrov. They awake Him (Acts xii. 7). 

AiSdoxadke. Mt. has Kipe, Lk. his favourite ’Emordra. Only 
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once in Mk (vii. 28) is Christ addressed as Kvpe. It is freq. in the 
other Gospels. 

od pé\e. oor. Cf. Wisd. xii. 13; 1 Pet. v. 7. This reproachful 
question is omitted by Mt., who substitutes oGcov, and by Lk., who 
substitutes a second ’Emisrara. Both Mt. and Lk. are disposed to 
omit what seems to tell against the Twelve; see on v.13. Cf. Nate 
dea, potes hoc sub casu ducere somnos? Virg. den. iv. 560. Bede 
compares the helpless dismay of the disciples at the death of Christ. 
In neither case did their belief that He was the Messiah convince 
them that disaster was impossible. All three have dro\\tucba, we 
are perishing. 

39. S.eyepOefs. Pointing back to éyelpovew (v. 38); He awoke 
(R.V.); not ‘‘He arose’? (A.V.). 

Lida, wepliuwoo. Mk alone preserves these words. Of. i. 25 
and the rebuke to the braggart fig-tree (xi. 14). The asyndeton is 
peremptory. The rare perf. imperat. indicates that what is com- 
manded is to continue in its effects; be still and remain so. Cf. 
Eppwobe, Acts xv. 29. For ciwrdw see on x. 48. 

éyévero yaArvy. In all three. This was more marvellous than 
the ‘sinking to rest’’ of the wind. Wind sometimes has dropped 
suddenly, and yet ‘‘the sea wrought and was tempestuous’’ long 
after the wind ceased. In Jonah i. 11, xord{w is used of the sea 
sinking to rest. There are several points of similarity between the 
two narratives; but there are more and far stronger points of 
contrast. 

40. Tl Sedrol érre; otrw Exere loti; Mt. slightly, and Lk. 
still more, tones down the rebuke, which is more severe than A.V. 
and R.Y. represent. Neither here nor Rey. xxi. 8 does ‘‘ fearful”? 
adequately render SeAés, which means ‘‘ cowardly’? or ‘* craven.’? 
In Rey. xxi. 8 the deol and dmioro are put in the front rank of 
those who are to receive the greater condemnation. Cf. Deut. xx. 8; 
Judg. vii. 3; and esp. Keclus ii, 12, 13. The two questions are 
closely connected. It is their want of trust in Him that has made 
them cowards. If they had had firm faith, they would not have 
feared that the Messiah could perish in a storm, or allow them to 
perish for obeying His command ; od:w, after all that they had heard 
Him say and seen Him do; see crit. note and ef. vii. 18. Caesar’s 
encouragement to the terrified pilot, ‘‘ Thou bearest Caesar and his 
fortunes,’’? may be compared. For the asyndeton ef. vi. 38. 

41. ehoBryOycav pédBov péyav. Of. v. 42; Is. viii. 12; Jonah i. 
10; 1 Mace. x.8. Mk says that they feared, Mt. that they marvelled, 
Lk. gives both. We have the same cogn. acc. Lk. ii. 9. This 
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fear is different from their terror during the storm, and it is not 
rebuked, To be suddenly conscious of the presence of the super- 
natural commonly engenders fear; vi. 50; Lk. i. 12, 30, v. 10, 26, 
Vill. 37, ix. 32; ete. The disciples had seen His power over demons 
and over disease; but this power over wind and wave was a new 
thing. 

theyov mpds addyjAovs. See on x. 26. It is remarkable that in 
none of the accounts do they say anything to Him; and this also 
is natural (ix. 32, x. 32), Even Peter is silent; contrast Lk. v. 8; 
Jn xxi. 7. This was a miracle which, as fishermen, they could 
appreciate. In a legend they would have taken the miracle as a 
matter of course. 

tmakover. Sing. verb with a plurality of nominatives, the so- 
called oxfya Iivdapixdy, which is more common when the verb 
precedes (xiii. 3; Mt. v.18; Rev. ix. 12); but the other order is not 
rare (Mt. vi. 19; 1 Cor. xy. 50). Here ‘‘ wind and sea’’ are regarded 
as one entity. ADII have traxovovou. 

A comparison of the three narratives shows substantial agreement, 
with some difference in details, esp. as to the words spoken. Augustine 
(De Cons. Evan. ii. 24) says, supposing Christ used words which no 
Evangelist records, but which mean much the same as what is 
recorded, ‘‘ what does it matter?’’ See on x. 46. 

It is instructive also to compare the three narratives with the 
description of a storm at sea in the Testaments (Naphtali vi. 4—9). 
It seems to be based on all three Gospels, esp. Mk and Lk., with 
a remarkable conclusion taken from Jn vi. 21. Note especially yivera 
Aathay avéuov peyddyn Kal érdnpwOn TO wrotov vddrwr, wore Kal ovvTpl- 
Becba atré. as dé ératcaro 6 xed, EpPace To sKxddos éml rhs yijs év 
eipfvy. It is difficult to believe that this narrative was written first 
and influenced two, three, and possibly all four of the Gospels. The 
above quotation is condensed, but without change of a word, in order 
to show the chief points of resemblance. 


CHAPTER V. 


1. Tepaonvay (S*BD) rather than Tadapnydvy (ACII) or Tepyern- 
vév (S°LA 33). 

8. ddAvoe (BC*L 33) rather than dd\icecw (NAC?DATI). 

5. & Tots pvtjpactw Kal év rots dpecry (SABCKL etc.) rather than 
év Tr. Gpeow x. ev T. wv. (D). 

9. éye. adro (SNABCKLAII) rather than drexpl@n Neyer (EFG etc.). 
Scribes often insert dwexplOy or daoxpiGels, ef. vii. 6, ix. 12, x. 5, 20, 
xi. 29, 30, xii. 17. 

12. NBCLA omit raves ol Saluoves (from Mt. viii. 31). 

mapexdderay (NBCLA) rather than rapexd\ow (ADKM). 

18. NBCLA omit evééws 6 "Incods. Cf. vi. 34, viii. 1, x. 52, 
xii. 41. The insertion of names for the sake of clearness is freq., 
esp. at the beginning of lections. See also in the Gospels in our 
Prayer Book. On St John’s Day both ‘‘ Jesus’? and ‘* Peter’’ are 
inserted in Jn xxi. 19. NBC*DLA omit joav dé. Syr-Sin. omits 
KaTa TOO Kpnuvod. 

14. Kal of Béokovres (SABCDLMA) rather than ol 5 BécxovrTes. 
See on i. 14, atro’s (NBCDLA) rather than rods yxolpovs (ATI). 
WAGov (NCABKLM 33) rather than é&)\é@ov (N*CD etc.). 

18. éyBalvovros (NABCD) rather than éu8dvros (EFG). 

19. Kal (SABCLA 33) rather than 6 6é "Inoods (D etc.). See on 
vv. 18, 14. 

22. NBDLA omit ldov. 

23. va owby Kal {oq (NBCDLA) rather than 8rws cw69 Kal 
$hoerae (ANTI). Syr-Sin. omits tva owO7. 

25. NABCLA omit ris after yur}. 

36. mapakotoas (N*BLA) rather than dxovoas (N°ACD). NBDLA 
omit ev@éws. See on v. 138. 

37. per avTod cvvakodovdyoat (NBCLA) is the text from which 
several other readings have sprung. 

38. "%pxovrar (SABCDFA) rather than épyerat (LNI). 

40. NBDLA 33 omit dvaxeluevor. 

41. kotp (NBCLMN) rather than xofu (DAI). 

43. yvot (ABDL) rather than yv@ (NCNAII). 
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1—20. Curr or THE GERASENE Demonrac. 


Mt. viii. 28—34. Lk. viii. 26—39. 


1. Gov. This is all that we learn of the disciples in this 
section. Throughout the incident Jesus alone acts and directs. Even 
when the company returns to the other side (v. 21), it is Jesus only 
who is mentioned. 

tav Teparnvav. See crit. note. All three readings are found 
in all three places. The evidence shows that ‘‘ Gadarenes’’ is right 
in Mt. and ‘‘Gerasenes’’ in Mk and Lk., while ‘‘ Gergesenes’’ has 
little claim to be considered original anywhere. Origen supports 
‘« Gergesenes,’’ but on topographical grounds, not on textual evidence. 
The ruins now known as Gersa, Kersa, or Kursi may represent the 
place which Mk and Lk. call Gerasa, but which was known to Origen 
as Gergesa. But we cannot be sure that the modern names are 
corruptions of Gerasa or Gergesa: they may have had independent 
origin. ‘‘ The country of the Gerasenes’’ may mean a large district, 
but the country round the Gerasa which was situated more than 
30 miles S.E. of the Lake cannot be meant. Only at one place on the 
K. shore of the Lake is there a xpnuvéds. D.C.G. art. ‘* Gerasenes.”’ 

2. é&AOdvros attov. The more idiomatic éfedOdvr. atr@ (ATI) 
is an obvious correction, and éée\OévTwv aidrév (D) is influenced by 
7dOov, keeping the disciples in view a moment longer. Cf. v. 18 and 
xiii. 1, and see Blass § 74. 5. 

ev0vs tryvryncev aitm. The characteristic evévs, though omitted 
in B, Lat.-Vet. Syrr. Arm., may be accepted as probably original. 
No sooner had Christ come on shore than the demoniac appeared and 
moved towards Him. Its seeming inconsistence with v. 6 may have 
caused ev6is to be omitted. That travrdw means ‘meet acci- 
dentally,’’ while aravrdw means ‘‘ go to meet,’’ does not always hold; 
see xiv. 13, where davrijoe: is undisputed, and Lk. xvii. 12, where 
anhvrnoay is probably right. 

é tov pynpelwv. No rock-hewn tombs have been found near 
Kersa, but a tomb built on the ground would be more likely to be 
chosen as a dwelling. Cf. oixodouetre ra pvnucia t&v mpodnrav 
(Lk. xi. 47). 

&vOpwros. Lk. says dvijp rs, Mt. dvo. Mt. xx. 30 has two blind 
men, where Mk and Lk. mention only one. Probably in both cases 
Mt. represents a tradition in which the greatness of the miraculous 
benefit has been enhanced by increasing the number of the recipients ; 
the narrative in Mk is distinct and consistent throughout. The plur., 
Tov prnuelwy and roils uvhuaocw (vv. 3, 5), may, however, be said to 
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give some support to the tradition of two demoniacs. Lichtenstein 
compares 2 Kings xviii. 17, where three ambassadors are named, 
while Is. xxxvi. 2 names Rabshakeh only. See S. J. Andrews, Life 
of our Lord, pp. 300 f., for other suggestions. 

éy mvevpati dkabdptw. See on i. 23, 

3. 8s Tiv kar. elxev. The change from aor. to imperf. is 
accurate. Karolxnots, not rare in LXX., occurs nowhere else in 
N.T., and Mk nowhere has xarouxéw, which is freq. in N.T., esp. 
Acts and Rev. 

éy rots pvypacw. In the tombs (R.V.) rather than ‘‘amongst’’ 
them (A.V.). He took shelter sometimes in one and sometimes 
in another. Cf. Ps. lxviii. 7, é&dywv...rovs Kkatoxodvras év rdgots, 
and Is. Ixv. 4, év rots upyiuacw...Kodvra. In N.T. uynuetov is freq., 
while uvjua is rare. In class. Greek both words mean a ‘‘ memorial’? 
or ‘‘monument’’; the meaning ‘‘ tomb’ is Biblical and perhaps 
colloquial. The fondness of those who suffer from mania or 
melancholia for tombs is well known; many instances in Wetstein, 
Calvin says of some of the questions which have been raised about 
this narrative, frivola est, imo stulta eorum divinatio, 

ovdt dAvoe ovkért ovdels. See crit. note. The accumulation of 
negatives is here peculiar to Mk. See on i. 44 and note the expressive 
ovdé and odxér. ‘* Not even a chain was any longer of any use,’’ 
implying that at one time it had sufficed. The statement explains 
how such # man came to be at large and to have his abode in the 
tombs, Contrast Lk. viii. 29. After dvvaua the aor. infin. (dfca1) is 
normal; see oni, 41. 

4. Sid 1d...5e8o0a1. The did is not quite logical. His having 
been often bound ineffectually was not the cause of its being im- 
possible to bind him effectually ; it was the cause of their ceasing to 
try, and of his being free, in spite of his being a peril to the in- 
habitants. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ because he had broken many fetters and 
chains and had escaped.’’? Of. Acts xix. 16. 

méSats kal ddvoeot. It is more certain that wédac means ‘‘ fetters’? 
than that ddAvoes means ‘‘manacles’’ or ‘* hand-cuffs.’? Vulg. has 
compedibus et catenis, not pedicis et manicis. The ddvces might 
fasten him to a wall, as St Paul was fastened to a soldier (Eph. vi. 20; 
2 Tim, i. 16). But dveomdo Pac would express the tearing asunder of 
manacles, and ovyrerpi¢@ac the crushing of the fetters or smashing 
them with a stone; ef. xiv. 3; Mt. xii. 20; Jn xix. 36. 

ovdels toxvev. Coordinate with ovdels edtvaro in v. 3. The 
difference between the verbs should be marked; no man could any 
more bind him,,.and no man had strength to tame him (R.Y,). 
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St James does not use icxdw of taming the tongue (iii. 7, 8); but 
it may be used of the physical effort to keep awake (xiv. 37). Cf. 
Jn xxi. 6, where even R.V. has ‘‘ not able.’’ 

5. 8d wavtds. Neither here nor Lk. xxiv. 53 does da 7. mean 
that there were no intervals; dia 7. expresses what is usual, and 
rather implies that there are breaks in what is generally continuous 
(Acts ii. 25; Heb. ix. 6, xiii, 15). 

vuKTos Kal npépas. See on iv. 27; here the gen. indicates 
intervals. 

jv kpdtev. The periphrastic imperf. emphasizes the continuance 
of the action. 

KatakémToy éavtov. Pounding himself, or perhaps gashing him- 
self; lit. ‘cutting himself to pieces’’; concidens se (Vulg.). Cf. 
concisus pugnis (Juv. iii. 300), and for the compound, xarékdacev 
(vi. 41). For the combination of participles see on i. 15. 

6. Kal i8dv tov “Incotv. He had not come out of his dismal 
shelter because he saw Jesus land, so that his meeting Him (v. 2) 
was accidental on his part. 

do pakpd0ev. A pleonasm of which Mk is fond; viii. 3, xi. 13, 
xiv. 54, xv. 40. Cf. é« wavdi60ev (ix. 21). In Mt. xxvi. 58 the dmé is 
omitted in SCF, and in Mt. xxvii. 55 dm’ is omitted in NL. In class. 
Greek we should have mpédcwHev or moppwhev rather than paxpddev. 
Blass § 29. 3. 

7. Tlépolkalcol. See oni. 24. 

rod wplorov. The girl with a Python uses the same expression 
(Acts xvi. 17); elsewhere in N.T. ‘‘it occurs only in passages with an 
O.T. ring, Lk. i. 32, 35, 76, vi. 35, viii. 28; Heb. vii. 1’? (Swete). 
In LXX. it is freq. But the title is not exclusively Jewish, and may 
have been used by heathen before it was adopted by the Jews. It 
savours of polytheism in the sense of highest among many, and the 
demoniac may have been a heathen. In Jewish writings it is specially 
freq. in those of the second cent. B.c. See Charles, Book of Jubilees, 
p- 213; Clemen, Primitive Christianity, p. 81. Theophylact points 
out that Christ’s enemies, the demons, exhibited better knowledge of 
Him than His friends had shown (iv. 41), or showed even later 
(vi. 50). 

dpalbon oe Tov Gedy. The common phrase; cf. Acts xix. 13 and 
évopkltw buas Tov Kbpiov (1 Thess. v. 27). The double acc. is found in 
inscriptions. Deissmann, Bib. St. p. 281. In LXX. we find both xara 
rod Gcod and év rp dew. In order to influence J esus, the demon uses 
the very phrase that was commonly employed in exorcisms, 

pr} pe Bacavloys. While the man runs to Jesus and prostrates 
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himself, the evil power by which he is obsessed shrinks in terror 
from Him. Immediate punishment is expected from One who has 
the power to inflict it. Mt. inserts the significant wpd xa:pod. Cf. 
Rev. xiv. 10, xx. 10; also Bacavos in Lk. xvi. 23, 28. The history of 
the noun indicates the delusion which has produced, and still 
produces, hideous suffering, that torture is a touch-stone or test of 
truth. Bede and Theophylact suggest that it was torture to the 
malignant spirits to be made to cease from tormenting a human being; 
but this is not what the cry means. 

8. theyev yap. Here the force of the imperf., as referring to 
action which preceded something already mentioned, is best repre- 
sented in English by the pluperf.; For He had been saying, or had 
said; cf. v. 28, vi. 18; Mt. xiv. 4; also Acts ix. 39, dca émoie, 
‘¢ which Dorcas had been making while she was with them.’’ Burton, 
§ 29. 

7d mvevpa TO dkd0aptov. Nom. with art. for voc., as often in 
N.T. (v. 41, ix. 25; Lk. viii. 54, x. 21, xviii. 11, 13; Col. iii. 18; 
Eph. vi. 1; ete.). It is specially common with imperatives and 
may be due in some cases to Heb. influence (2 Kings ix. 31; Jer. 
xlvii. 6). 

9. émypdra. Mk, who regards conversation as a process, nearly 
always puts érepwraw in the imperf. (vii. 5, 17, viii. 23, 27, 29, ix. 11, 
28, 33, x. 2, 10, 17, etc.); so that we cannot infer that the question 
had to be repeated, although it may have been. Asking for the name 
excited suspicion ; it might be used for Bacaviouds. It was a common 
belief that, in order to exorcize a demon, you must address it by 
name, Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, pp. 252, 257. But 
the purpose of the question was rather to get the man to distinguish 
his own personality. This it fails to do; the obsession is still too 
strong. Mt., as usual, omits a question which seems to imply that 
Christ was ignorant and needed information. On the reply see crit. 
note. 

Aeyioy. This introduction of a Latin word is a mark of 
authenticity ; it is in place, but it would not be likely to be invented. 
In conquered Palestine, ‘‘ legion’? would suggest numbers, strength, 
and relentless oppression. Cf. Lk. viii. 2, xi. 26. Legio non pro 
Jinito numero, sed tantum pro magna turba accipitur (Calvin). The 
man felt as if he were possessed by a legion of demons. Syr-Sin. has 
‘* Our name is Legion,’’ Cf. the ‘‘seven demons*’ in Mary Magdalen 
(Lk. viii. 2). 

10. mapekddAc. In spite of the masc. rod\ol éouer, the sing. is 
retained, because the demons use the man as their organ. Lk. has 
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mapexa\ouv (as AA here), marking the plurality of the hostile forces, 
although neut. plur. (dayudvia woAAd) has preceded. 

moddd. Adverbial, as usual, deprecabatur illum multum (Vulg.). 
See on i. 45, and for iva on iii. 9. 

tEw THs xXdpas. If this expresses the wish of the man, it means 
that he fears to be sent away from his familiar haunts and his home 
(v. 19). If, as Lk. takes it, it expresses the wish of the demons, 
it means that they fear to be sent eis rv &Bvocov, which probably 
means the penal part of Hades. 

11. mpds T@ dpa. ‘‘ At the mountain,’ or on the mountain side 
(R.V.); cf. Lk. xix. 37; Jn xviii. 16, xx. 11, 12. 

12. mapexdderay. All three have the plur. here, showing that 
the request is that of the demons; already they are dissociating them- 
selves from the man. See crit. note. 

Tlésoy. Here only does Mk use réyurw, which is more suitable 
than Mt.’s dmdécrecdov, for that would imply that Christ was to give 
the demons a mission as well as permission. Lk. has neither verb. 
See on iii. 14. 

13. émétpepev attois. See crit. note. He gave them leave. The 
distinction between permitting and commanding is not of much value 
for the purpose of freeing our Lord from responsibility for the 
entrance of the demons into the swine. The suggestion that He 
who was capable of surprise (iv. 13, 40, vi. 6; Mt. viii. 10, xv. 28, 
xvi. 8), and of ignorance (xiii. 32; Mt. xxiv. 36) did not foresee the 
consequences of giving permission, does free Him from responsibility 
for the destruction of the swine. But some striking proof that the 
unclean spirits had left the man may have been necessary in order to 
assure him and the inhabitants that he had been, not merely quieted, 
but permanently cured. On the enormous superiority of man to 
brutes, Bede remarks, 0b wnius hominis salutem duo millia porcorum 
suffocantur. On the fate of the demons, Kuthymius says, wederjoavres 
Prawat, wretov EBAGBnoav. See Salmon, Human Element, pp. 277f.; 
Plummer, S. Matthew, pp. 132 f., S. Luke, pp. 228f. 

elon AOov els Tos xolpovs. Science raises no difficulty here. Of 
the marvellous power of mind over matter our knowledge is increasing 
rapidly, and it would be rash to deny that brutes can be influenced by 
spirits. The plur. verb keeps the plurality of the spirits in sight. 

Tov kpnpvovd. ‘The well-known steep.’’ Travellers think that it 
can be identified. Cf. 2 Chron, xxv. 12. 

ds Stox(Avor. Mk alone gives this estimate. Mt. omits it, as 
also the ‘‘ 200 pennyworth”’ (vi. 37) and the ‘300 pence’’ (xiv. 5). 
This estimate may have come from the owners, who might exaggerate 
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their loss. An inventor would have said 4000 or 5000, to correspond 
with the legion. It is not very probable that the owners were Jews, 
who had no right to keep these unclean animals; and the plea that 
they were justly punished for their disobedience cannot be pressed. 
The population on the E. side of the Lake was largely heathen. 

14. robs dypovs. ‘‘ Farms”? or ‘‘ hamlets’? (vi. 36, 56); so only 
in the plur. Excepting Acts iv. 37, the word occurs only in Mk, Mt. 
and Lk. 

7d yeyovés. ‘* What had really happened’; they hardly knew 
what to believe, and they came to see for themselves. 

15. Oewpotow. Much stronger than the previous ide’. Cf. iii. 11, 
xii. 41, xv. 40. 

Tov Sapovitspevov. This is their view of him; to them he is 
still ‘‘the demoniac,’’ unless the participle be imperf. Contrast 6 
datwovicbels (v. 18) and see on i. 32. The three participles which 
follow form a climax. He was sitting quietly, instead of roaming 
and raving; that was not much, for he had his quiet moments. He 
was clothed; that was still more, for he had for a long time worn no 
clothes (Lk.). Above all, he was no longer controlled by diabolical 
influences, but could control himself. Lk. adds that they found him 
‘Cat the feet of Jesus.’’? In contrast to all this, rdv éoynxéra Tov 
eyiGva is added. Syr-Sin. omits it as superfiuous, but it has point. 
They had come out at the report of a great disaster, and they find the 
proof of a marvellous cure. 

éhoBrPncav. See on iv. 41. Evidence of the presence of super- 
natural power again inspires fear. 

16. Simyyoavro. Cf. Lk. ix. 10; Acts ix. 27, xii. 17. The 
compound indicates the fulness with which the spectators narrated 
what had taken place. The spectators would be chiefly the Twelve 
and the swineherds. 

17. yptavro. We return to the inhabitants mentioned in v. 15. 
Jesus had just freed them from a great terror, by delivering one who 
had relations and friends among them from an obsession of extra- 
ordinary violence ; and they began to beseech Him—one expects some 
such conclusion as ‘‘ to abide with them,’ or ‘‘ to heal their sick’’; 
but there comes, with tragic irony, the conclusion—to depart from 
their borders. As in Lk. xiv. 18, there is no d\\d or dé to prepare 
one for this surprising conclusion, a conclusion which a writer of 
fiction would not be likely to invent. But: épo8%@ncav and wept ray 
xolpwy give the explanation. They were afraid of this mighty Wonder- 
worker, and they did not want any more losses. Hoc foedi stuporis 
signum est, quod eos magis terret porcorum jactura quam animae salus 
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exhilarat (Calvin). The widow of Zarephath (1 Kings xvii, 18) is 
a somewhat similar case. Christ at once granted their request. They 
were not worthy, and He could do more effective work elsewhere. 

18. éuBatvovros avrov...avtév. See crit. note. For the constr. 
seeon v. 2. Mt. omits this incident. 

6 Saovirfels. No longer 6 da:uovifduevos. 

tva per? avrod 7. The man fears the populace who had treated 
him with such rigour, and who were so hostile to his Deliverer. He 
naturally clings to the latter. For wa see on iii. 9. 

19. “Yrraye...kal dadyyeov. It is startling to find that, while 
the Twelve are kept to be trained at His side (iii. 14), this healed 
demoniac, who wishes to be kept with Him, is at once sent to be an 
evangelist and prepare the way for Christ’s teaching (vii. 31); also 
that, whereas He usually told those who were cured to say nothing 
about these benefits (i. 44, v. 43, vii. 36; Mt. ix. 30), He charges this 
man to let his family and his acquaintances know all the mercy that 
had been shown to him. The explanation seems to be that there was 
no one else to send; Christ would be there again before any one could 
be trained for evangelistic work, and the man could do more good at 
home than by remaining with Christ. Secondly, in Peraea there was 
no risk of political capital being made out of His fame as a Worker of 
miracles. See on i, 44. Here dca refers to importance rather than 
number; see on iii. 8. Great things had been done for the man, but 
not very many. 

6 Kdpios. In Lk., both Képios and 6 Kipios are used of Jehovah, 
while 6 Kupios (but never Kupios) is sometimes used of Christ. In 
ME, Kvpvos is always Jehovah, while 6 Kvpios occurs only twice, here 
and xi. 3. Here it doubtless means Jehovah, as Lk. interprets it, 
placing 6 @eés at the end with emphasis. In xi. 3 it means Christ, 
but probably in the sense of ‘‘ Master ’’ rather than ‘‘ Lord.”’ 

wetrolnkev Kal yAenoev. The change from perf. to aor. is remark- 
able. Actual confusion of tenses is not uncommon in illiterate 
writings, and perfects are used without much difference of meaning 
from aorists; but in most examples in N:T. of mixture of tenses, as 
here, each tense may have its proper force; ‘‘ what things the Lord 
hath done for thee, the results of which still remain, and how in 
expelling the demons He had mercy on thee.’? The perf. gives the 
permanent cure, the aor. the moment of deliverance. Such changes 
are rather freq. in Rev. (iii. 3, viii. 5, xi. 17). Cf.1Jni.1, Con- 
versely (Acts xxi, 28; Rev. v. 7). 1t is more difficult to give a 
distinctive force to each tense in édpaxey kal fxovcev (Jn iii. 32); and 
still more difficult in rémpaxev kal jydpacey (Mt. xiii. 46). Winer, 
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p. 340; Burton § 80, 88; Blass § 50. 3, 4; J. H. Moulton, p. 142. 
The irregularity here is not in the change of tense, but in carrying on 
goa to #Aénoev instead of supplying ws. 

20. wptaro kypicoeyv. Cf. i. 45, where the cleansed leper does 
the same, and vii. 36, where the healed deaf-mute and his friends do 
the same. 

600 érolnoev ait 6 ’Incots. He had been told to report all that 
God had done for him, but it was natural that he should name the 
visible Benefactor. Lk. marks the contrast strongly, with 6 @eds at 
the end of one sentence and 6 "Ingots at the end of the other. Mk 
intimates that in other respects the man did more than execute his 
commission ; «npicoey (i. 4, 7, 39, 45, iii. 14, vi. 12, ete.) is stronger 
than dmdyyeXov (vi. 30; Lk. vii. 18, 22, ete.); and ev r7 Aexarédex is 
much wider than zpés rods gots. ‘* The ‘ Decapolis’ was used loosely, 
without strict reference to the federated cities, the lists of which 
varied (vii. 31; Mt. iv. 25).”? 

Kal mdvres ¢Oavpatov. Mk only. It was an unfruitful kind of 
wonder at present; cf. ii. 12, v. 42. 


21—34. THe Prririon oF JATRUS AND THE HEALING OF THE 
WoMAN WITH THE IssuE. 


Mt, ix. 18—22. Lk. viii. 40—48. 


21. S.amepdoavros. The usual word for crossing water; see on 
iv. 35. He crosses from the E. to the W. shore of the Lake, from 
those who had begged Him to leave them, to those who at once 
gather together and throng Him. Lk. using his special verb says 
that they welcomed Him, dwedéfaro ai’rdv 6 dyNos, Mk that @ great 
multitude were crowded together woon Him. 

ér’ atréy. This kind of constr. is freq. in Mk after a gen. abs. 
Cf, v. 2, ix. 28, x. 17, xi. 27, xiii. 1, 3. Winer, p. 259. 

qv wapd THY Oddkaccav. He was by the sea; probably no motion 
to the sea is suggested ; mapa ¢c. acc. in late Greek is freq. after verbs 
of rest; iv. 1; Acts x. 6; see on x. 46. Winer, 503. The remark 
here is quite in place. Finding a large audience awaiting the arrival 
of the boat, Jesus remained on the shore and addressed them. In 
Mt. ix. 18, Jesus is in a house when Jairus comes. 

22. els TOV dpxtovvaywywv. There was usually only one to each 
synagogue. These officials regulated the services and perhaps had 
charge of the buildings. 

*Idepos. Usually those on whom or for whom Jesus does His 
mighty works are nameless, Jair (Num, xxxii. 41; Judg. x. 3) 
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means ‘‘he will give light”? rather than ‘‘he will awaken’’; but 
even if the latter derivation were correct, it would not prove that the 
name was invented to match the story, nor would the invention of 
the name prove that the whole story was invention. As in the case 
of Lazarus and his sisters, the name of the leading person in this 
incident would be likely to be remembered. The daughter may have 
been a well known person, like Alexander and Rufus (xv. 21), when 
Mk wrote. Bartimaeus, Mary Magdalen, and Malchus are similar 
instances. 

mpds Tods mé8as atrod. In the Synoptics avrod generally follows 
its substantive (vv. 27, vi. 1, 4, etc.); in Jn it often precedes (xi. 32, 
i. 27, etc.), about 16 times in all. 

23. mapexdde moAdd. Vulg. again has multwm (v. 10), which is 
evidently right. See on iii. 12. 

To Ovydtpidv ov. Peculiar to Mk, and he alone in N.T. uses this 
diminutive; cf. vii. 25. He also uses xopdo.ov, xuvapiov, xOdd.ov, 
trotdptov, yxlov, wrdpiov, madicxyn. This little maid was an only 
child, like the widow’s son at Nain and the lunatic boy. In all three 
cases we owe this detail to Lk. She was about twelve. 

éoxdatws éxev. In extremis est (Vulg.). Josephus (Ant. rx. viii. 6) 
has év écxdros évta. Mt. says that Jairus reported that she was 
already dead; and he begs to have her restored to life. 

tva éXOdy émOyjs. It is easy to understand some such verb as 
mapaxah® or #édw. Cf. 2 Cor. viii. 7; Eph. v. 33. In x. 51 the 
preceding @éde1s supplies the ellipse. Blass § 64. 4. Vulg. makes 
two imperatives, veni impone manus; so also Syr-Sin. D is similar, 
édOE awar adrijs éx Tav xepdv cov. Here, as in i. 27, strong feeling 
breaks the utterance. Jairus believes that Christ can heal, but that 
He must come and touch in order to do so. As a symbol of blessing 
the imposition of hands aided the sufferer’s faith, and Christ often 
used it (i. 41, vi. 5, vii. 32, viii. 23, 25). 

24. dwidOev. ‘He went away with him at once, and the crowd 
kept on following and pressing on Him,’’ so that He moves with 
difficulty. The change from aor. to imperf. is accurate, and the 
change from sing. (jxo\ovGer) to plur. (cvvé0\:Bov) is natural. 

25. ovoa éy pice aiparos. ‘* Being in a condition of hemor- 
rhage.’”’? Cf. év éxoraces, év POopG, év éxOpa: piots is from the unused 
pow, whence the late forms éppvoa and éppvxa. The accumulation of 
participles is here very remarkable: we have seven in three verses, 
See on i. 15. 

26. wodAa wmadotca wtmd modAov. Elegant classical Greek. 
Multa perpessa a conpluribus (Vulg.) does not reproduce the effective 
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repetition. Here probably od) is cogn. acc. rather than adverbial ; 
many things of many physicians (A.Y., R.V.). The remedies em- 
ployed by Jewish doctors, some severe, and others silly and disgusting, 
are given by John Lightfoot. This verse is peculiar to Mk. The 
beloved physician, in consideration to the profession, tones it down to 
ovk taxvocev bm’ ovdevds OeparevOjva, for larpois mpocavahécaca Sov 
Tov Blov avrijs are omitted in BD, Syr-Sin. and are of doubtful 
authority. Even if they are admitted, there is no mention of her 
sufferings at the hands of the doctors, or of her haying been made 
worse by them, and the cause of failure is her want of strength to 
profit by treatment rather than their want of skill. In the N text of 
Tobit ii. 10, it is said that he went (every morning, Chal.) to the 
physicians to be treated for his eyesight, and that the more they 
anointed him with their drugs, the worse the white films became, 
until he was totally blind. Wetstein quotes Menander, roA\\Gv iarpdv 
elcodds uw dwwdece. Plin. Hist. Nat. xxix. 5, Hine illa infelicis monu- 
menti inscriptio, turba se medicorum periisse. Petronius 42, Plures 
medici illum perdiderunt. 

Saravijcaca. This verb of simple meaning occurs five times in 
N.T., and Vulg. uses four different words in translating it, erogo here, 
dissipo Lk. xv. 14, inpendo Acts xxi. 24 and 2 Cor. xii. 15, insumo 
Jas. iv. 3. Note the combination of participles. 

Ta map avtys. Cf. ra wap’ ad’ravy Lk. x. 7, 7a map’ dudv 
Phil. iv. 18. In each case rapa indicates the passage of something 
from one to another: ré or ra before prepositions is freq. in Lk. and 
Acts, rare in Mk and Mt., and nowhere in Jn. 

pydtv aderybeioa. The undéy (not ovdév) does not prove that this 
is given as her conviction rather than as an actual fact; in N.T., 4} 
with participles is usual, even when facts are stated. See on ii. 4. 

27. td wep rod Incot. His fame asa Healer. Cf. Lk. xxiv. 19, 
27; Acts xviii. 25, xxviii. 31. The ra is genuine (N*BC*A). 

Smucbev. So that He might not see her. Mt. and Lk. say that 
she touched His xpdomedov, the ‘‘ tassel’’ or ‘*corner,’’ two of which 
would hang behind. See Driver on Deut. xxii. 12. Nowhere else in 
Mk have we so long a sentence (25—27). 

28. Yeyev ydp. For she had been saying; see on v. 8. Mt. adds 
év éavry, Which DKNII 33 insert in Mk, and no doubt it is true in 
fact. She would not speak aloud of her malady or of her intention, 

"Edy cipopar kav tov iparlav. If T should lay hold of if even 
His garments. Cf. vi. 56; Winer, p, 730. The plur. denotes the 
clothes as a whole, not two ludria (xv, 20), There is a superficial 
resemblance to the action of Valeria, sister of Hortensius, who came 
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behind Sulla in the theatre and took a little of the nap off his robe. 
Replying to his amazement she said, ‘‘I only wish to have a little 
share in your prosperity’’ (Plut. Sulla, sub fin.). Theophylact con- 
trasts the woman’s faith in the power of Christ’s robe with the half- 
faith of Jairus, who thought that Christ could heal with a touch, but 
not with a word spoken at a distance. He adds that he who believes 
in the Incarnation has touched Christ’s robe. 

29. Yara. The suddenness (ev@vs, Lk. rapaxpfua) of the cure 
convinced her of its permanence; hence the perf. The verb occurs 
here only in Mk, but in ‘‘ the physician’ it is freq. See on x. 52. 

30. Kal evOds...émuyvots. His perception of what had taken place 
was simultaneous with the sudden cure. 

émuyvots év éavta,..eeMotcav. Cf. ii. 8. The compound seems 
to indicate the superiority of His knowledge to hers (¢yyw). Neither 
A.V. nor R.V. is correct as to éfe\Podcav. It does not mean that the 
power went forth without Christ’s knowledge, and that He did not 
know of its operation until after it had gone forth and worked the 
cure. The émiyvo’s and the éfe\Oofcay were simultaneous, and to 
express this in English, as in Latin, the participle must become an 
infinitive; perceiving in Himself. His miraculous power go forth. 
R.V. has a similar error Lk. x. 18, where é@edpovv and mecdvra are 
simultaneous; therefore I beheld Satan fall (A.V.) is right, and 
‘fallen’? (R.V.) cannot stand. Christ did not mean that He saw 
Satan prostrate. Here the meaning is that as soon as the hand of 
faith touched Christ’s robe there was a response on His part, a 
response of which He was conscious. We may think of Him as 
ceaselessly willing to respond to such calls, however imperfectly they 
might be made. 

émurrpadets. Another combination of participles; see on i. 15. 
As in viii. 33, this passive form is middle in sense. He turned 
because the touch had come from behind. 

Tis pov yWparo tav tpatiov; Who laid hold of My garments? 
‘¢Touched’’ is hardly adequate; cf. i. 41, iii. 10. It was good for 
the woman that she should come forward and confess her faith and 
its result, and Christ may have asked the question for her sake. For 
educational purposes He sometimes asked questions of which He 
knew the answer (ix. 33). But He seems to have abstained from 
using supernatural power in cases in which the knowledge could 
be obtained without it. ‘‘How many loaves have ye? go and see”’ 
(vi. 88; cf. viii. 5), ‘‘ How long time is it since this hath come to 
him?’’ (ix. 21), ‘Where have ye laid him?” (Jn xi. 34), are 
questions in which He asked for information. Mt. omits these and 
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other questions which seem to imply ignorance on the part of Christ; 
see on viii. 12, 23, ix. 16, xiv. 14. : 

31. of pa@yrat. Lk. says that it was Peter, and the impulsive 
remark is characteristic of him; cf. i. 36, viii. 32. The difference 
between unsympathetic pressing and sympathetic grasping in spiritual 
contact with Christ has been often pointed out. Caro premit, fides 
tangit (Aug.). 

32. -mepteBAémero tSety. Lk. records a reply to Peter; but it 
seems to be constructed out of our v. 30. Here Christ makes no 
reply, but follows up His own question with a searching look all 
round (iii. 5, 34, x. 23, xi. 11); and this is more impressive. The 
fem. Thy 7. toujoacay may mean that He already knew who she was. 
But it probably merely anticipates the discovery, for the imperf. 
implies that He continued looking around before the (Sei (iv. 12) took 
place. 

33. oBnletoa Kal trpénovea, eiSvia. The change of tense 
intimates that she had been frightened and was still trembling. But 
see on v. 36. The three participles (i. 15) indicate that even if she 
had denied it (Lk.’s favourite wayrwy need not include her), her 
manner would have betrayed her. She may have feared that she 
had been too bold and that her malady might return; she was not 
afraid that she had made Him Levitically unclean by touching His 
clothes. Chrysostom suggests that she was made to declare her 
malady and the manner of its cure in order to sustain the failing faith 
of Jairus. 

wacav tiv dAyOeav. A classical expression; the whole truth. 
Socrates (Plato Apol. 17), after saying that his accusers have uttered 
scarcely a word that is true, promises the Athenians that they shall 
hear from him wa@eapv rhy ddjPecav. 

84. mloriscove.c. Cf. x. 52. Calvin points out that these 
words do not encourage a belief in the efficacy of relics. With the 
address comp. réxvop (ii. 5). 

Uraye els elpyvnv. Cf. Lk. vii. 50, viii. 48, 1 Sam. i. 17, xx. 42. 
Stronger than év elpjvy (Acts xvi. 36; Jas ii. 16), which attaches the 
peace to the moment of departure rather than to the subsequent life. 
Vade in pace (Vulg.) is inadequate. 

YoOt vyujs dro. Be safe from; there is no fear of a return of the 
infliction. See on iii. 10. 

Bernice or Veronica as the name of this woman first appears in 
the Acts of Pilate, Gospel of Nicodemus i. 7. Eusebius (HZ. vii. 18) 
saw statues at Caesarea which were erroneously believed to represent 
Christ and this woman, Sozomen (y. 21) and Philostorgius (vii. 3) 
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say that Julian removed the statue of Christ and set up one of him- 
self, which was destroyed by lightning. Ps.-Ambrosius (serm. 46) has 
the strange idea that this woman was Martha, the sister of Lazarus. 
Macarius Magnes (i. 6) makes her a princess of Edessa. 


35—43. arsine oF THE DAUGHTER oF JAIRUS. 
Mt. ix. 23—26. Lk. viii. 49—56. 


35. “Er avtod Aadotvros. As in xiv, 43. Cf. Acts x. 44; Job 
i. 16, 17,18. While He was yet speaking. 

tpxovrar, This may be impersonal; ‘‘some one comes.” Cf. 
décovew (Lk. vi. 38), airoiow and airjoovow (Lk. xii. 20, 48). See 
on LK. xii. 20. 

amd tod apxicvvaydyov. From his house, probably sent by his 
wife (v. 40); the ruler himself is with Christ, and the message is 
addressed to him. His anxiety during the delay caused by the woman 
with the issue must have been intense. Evidently, the family had 
no hope of a resurrection, if the child died. Mt. omits this message 
and makes the ruler report the death of the child and ask for restora- 
tion to life, which is much less probable. A man who believed that 
Christ must be present in order to heal would not expect a 
resurrection. 

dméOavev. Cf. ix. 26; Jn xi.14. As in the case of éféorv (iii. 21), 
these aorists are almost perfects, expressing present effect of recent 
past action; therefore not ‘‘she died,’’ but she is dead. In Jn viii. 
52, 53, the aor. has its proper force, the point being that they died 
then rather than that they ‘‘are dead”’ (A.V., R.V.) now. In that 
case the past action was not recent. 

oxvAdas. Like Paddw (ii. 22, iv. 26), ox’dd\w illustrates the 
tendency of words to become weaker in meaning; it signifies (1) ‘‘ flay,” 
(2) ‘‘mangle,’’ (3) ‘‘ vex,”’ ‘‘annoy”’ (Mt. ix. 36; Lk. vii, 6). Comp. 
the French géner and géne, which is a doublet of gehenne. 

36. mapaxovoas. Not heeding (R.V.) rather than ‘‘overhearing”’ 
(R.V. marg.). So Mt, xviii, 17 bis and always (7 times) in LXX. 
The aor. part. of antecedent action is often rightly translated by pres. 
part. Cf. émvyvods in v. 30, and perhaps pofyGeica, v. 33. Burton, 
§ 138, 

My dood, pévov mioreve. The pres. imperat. in each case has 
its full force; Cease to fear; only continue to believe. Fear that his 
petition to Christ would now be useless had begun to shake the father’s 


_faith. See on vi. 38. 
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37. ovk ddpyKev ovSéva. Double negative; see on i. 44, Perhaps 
most of the crowd dispersed at the news of the girl’s death, and Christ 
dismissed the rest. He wished to disturb the mourning household as 
little as possible; but a few independent witnesses might be needed. 
Peter, James and John is the order in Mk (iii. 16, ix. 2, xiii. 3, 
xiv. 33). Lk. usually puts John before James (viii. 51, ix. 28; 
Acts i, 13). When Lk. wrote, John was the better known of the two. 
It was to these three, and to these three alone, that Christ Himself 
gave names, Peter and Boanerges. See crit. note. 

38. Qewpet OSpvBov. Beholdeth a tumult. The house is full of 
an excited throng who are screaming lamentations (Jer. iv. 8) to 
express sympathy with the bereaved parents, and Christ gazes (v. 15) 
at the unseemly tumult (xiv. 2; Mt. xxvii. 24; Acts xxi. 34). He 
must have been some distance from the house when Jairus found 
Him. Since the father left home the child has died and the pro- 
fessional mourners (Amos y. 16) have arrived. 

39. Tl OopuBeiobe; He stills this tumult, like that of the storm 
on the Lake, and that made by the demoniac (i. 25, iv. 39); but here, 
as He has rational beings to deal with, He reasons with them first. 

ovk améfavey. Aor. as in v. 35. The probable meaning is that 
Christ knew that He was about to recall her to life, and therefore He 
says xadedder of her, as He says xexolunrar of Lazarus (Jn xi. 11). 
The Evangelists regard her as dead, Lk. expressly so. Hominibus 
mortua, Deo dormiebat (Bede). But it is possible that He knew that 
she was only in a trance. 

40. Karteyé\ov avtod. They laughed derisively at Him; laughed 
Him to scorn. Cf. xatraywdoxw, xaraxplyw, karayndlfouar. The gen. 
isnormal. Sadler may be right in suggesting that their ridicule was 
interested, for their pay as mourners depended upon her being dead, 
not asleep. 

éBadav mdvras. These mourners, whether hired or friends of 
the family, would be unwilling to go; ef. xi. 15, and for adréds dé, 
‘‘But He on His part,’’ i. 8, and often in Lk. 

mapadapBave. This is the common use of rapad\auSarw in the 
Gospels, of Christ taking others with Him (ix. 2, x. 32, xiv. 33); 
iv. 36 is exceptional. Huthymius suggests that the father and mother 
were Witnesses in the family’s interests, the chosen Three in Christ’s 
interest. All five were sympathetic and believing witnesses, like the 
bearers of the paralytic (ii. 3). See crit. note. 

41. Kparioas THs xeipos. See oni. 31. 

Tadedd, kovp. See crit. note. The extraordinary shapes which 
these Aramaic words are made to assume in some texts may be 
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ignored. English Versions have not escaped; Wiclif has Tabita, 
Tyndale has Tabitha, and Coverdale Thabitha. Cf. vii. 34, xi. 9, 
xiv. 36, xv. 34. On the Aramaic expressions preserved in the 
Gospels, esp. in Mk and Jn, see Zahn, Intr. to N.T., 1. pp. 2f. Both 
Christ and His disciples habitually spoke Aramaic, although He, and 
perhaps most of them, sometimes spoke Greek. G. Milligan, N.T. 
Documents, p. 36. 

Té kopdotov. See on v. 8; Lk. 7 mais. The diminutive occurs 
only in Mk and Mt., and only of this maiden and the dancing girl 
(vi. 22). The Aramaic hardly justifies the insertion of col A€éyw. 
As in iii. 17 and xv. 34, the rendering of Aramaic given by Mk raises 
questions. 

42. eds dvéorn...meprerate. Lk. again has rapaxpua where 
ME has ed@Us (v. 29). The change of tense is accurate; the rising 
was instantaneous, the walking continued. The latter, mentioned by 
ME only, like dvnxéver adrots (i. 31), showed the completeness of the 
restoration. Bede remarks that spiritual resurrection must be followed 
by virtuous activity. 

jv yap érav SH8exa. ‘* For she was old enough to walk.’’ Bengel 
notes that her life began when the woman’s affliction began (v. 25). 

eéornoav evOds exkortdoe peydAy. See crit. note and cf. iv. 41; 
Gen. xxvii. 33. We have ékoracius=‘‘ amazement’’ xvi.8; Lk. v. 26; 
Acts iii. 10; elsewhere ‘‘a trance,’’ Acts x. 10, xxii. 17. 

43. Sverre(Aaro. One of Mk’s words; he has it five times; else- 
where in N.T. thrice. 

tva pnSels yvot rotro. See crit. note. The charge is perplexing, 
for it would be impossible to keep such a miracle secret, and perhaps 
for this reason Mt. omits it; but his narrative throughout is greatly 
abbreviated. The object would be to let no one know till He had 
time to leave the place and avoid the unspiritual admiration of the 
crowd. Christ seems to have wished to minimize the miracle (v. 39), 
certainly not to astound them with it. When the child arose and 
walked, they would say, ‘‘He was right after all; she was only 
asleep’? (Lagrange). And it was best for the recipients of this great 
benefit that they should not talk, but be thankful. Cf. vii. 36, ix. 9, 
where diacréANomar is again used. For voi see on mapado?, iv. 29. 

So0jvar airy payetv. In the joy of recovering their child the 
parents might have forgotten this. ‘‘ Life restored by miracle must 
be supported by ordinety means; miracle has no place where human 
care will suffice’? (Swete). Christ does not employ supernatural 
means of knowing where information can be gained by asking (see on 

v.30). The stone that closed the tomb of Lazarus was removed by 
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human labour (Jn xi. 39, 41). The gate which Rhoda could unfasten 
did not open of its own accord (Acts xii. 10, 16). Some Fathers 
regard this command as given to prove the reality of the restoration to 
life, because Christ ate in order to prove the reality of His Resurrection 
(Lk. xxiv. 43); but the idea is out of place here. For efrev, told= 
bade, cf. viii. 7. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1. épxerat (SBCLA) rather than 7\6ev (ANTI). 

2. 800ctoa rotrw (NBCLA) rather than 606. airg (ADM). After 
these words omit 671, which has little authority. ywwdpevat (NBLA 33) 
rather than yivovra: (ACE etc.). 

3. 6 TéxtTwv 6 vids (NABCDLATI) rather than 6 rod réxrovos vids 
(33, Lat-Vet. Aeth.). kat dSeApds (NBCDLA) rather than ddedgds 5¢ 
(see on i. 14). 

4. Kal treyev (SBCDLA) rather than édeyev dé. 

9. It is difficult to decide between évdvcacbe (B*33), évitoacbu 
(B?SII), and évdtcnc#e (RACDA). Perhaps the first would most easily 
have produced the other readings. 

11. 6s dv rémos py SéEqrar (NBLA) rather than dco éav uty défwr- 
tar (AC*DI). NBCDLA omit duiy Aé-yw byiv «.7.d. (from Mt. x. 15). 

12. éxrjpvgay (NBCDLA) rather than éxjpuccov (ANI), assimila- 
tion to ¢&éBaddov. petravoaow (BDL) rather than peravojowow 
(SACATI). 

14. é\eyov (B, a b ff, Aug.) seems preferable to é\eyev (NACLAII) ; 
edeyooav (D) supports the plur. The context confirms B; we have 
three popular views, then Herod’s agreement with the first. Cf. Lk. 
ix. 7-8. éyryyepra. (SBDLA 33) rather than jyép6n (CN) or dvéorn 

A). 


16. The text is much confused; but that which is supported 
throughout by NBDL, and in details by other witnesses, is probably 
original; 6 ‘Hp@dns @heyev “Ov eym drrexepadtoa I. ovros 7yépOn. 

20. mdépe (NBL, Memph.) rather than émole. (ACDAII, Latt. 
Syrr.). 

‘ a avris THs ‘HpwdidS0s (ACNI'II etc., Latt. Syrr. Memph. Arm. 
Goth. Aeth.) rather than atrod‘Hpwiiddos (SBDLA). External evidence 
for the latter reading is strong, but on other grounds it is intolerable. 
wpecev (NBC*L 33) rather than cal dpecdons (AC*DNI'II). 

24. airrjcwpa. (NABCD ete. 33) rather than airjooua (EFHK 
ete.). Pamritovros (NBLA) rather than Bamriorod (ACDNI'II). 

26. dvakeipévovs (BC*LA) rather than cvvavaxeruévous (NAC*DNT). 
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27. évéykat (SBCA) rather than évex@qva: (ADLNTT). 

31. éye. (NBCLA 33) rather than efrev (ADI'ID). 

33. ol SxAor has very little authority. Mk writes 6 éxhos else- 
where (ii. 4, 13, iii. 9, etc.): but here no nom. is expressed. NB, 
Vulg. Memph. Arm. omit kal cvv@\Oov mpds abrév. WH. Introd. pp. 
95 f. show that the reading of AEF etc., followed by AV., is a con- 
flation of cal rpof\Oov adrovs (NB) with xal cvv@dOov adrod (D). 

34. NBL, Memph. Arm. omit 6 ’Incods. Seen on v. 13. 

36. After éavrois read simply ri @dywow (BDLA). 

41, NBLA omit a’rod after palyrats. 

43. KAdocpata 8. koplvev tAnpspara (BLA) rather than c\acud- 
twv 5. Kopivous wAjpecs (ADI'II) from Mt. 

44. woei has very little authority. 

45. drove. (SBDL) rather than drodtcy (AFG etc.) from Mt. 

Bl. NBLA omit éx mepicood (exwepioods, wepicoods), and xal 
€Oavpafor. 

52. dA av (NBLA) rather than jy ydép (AD). 


1—6. CHRIST IS DESPISED AT NAZARETH, 
Mt. xiii. 54—58. Cf. Lk. iv. 16—30. 


1. éxet0ey. From Capernaum. 

Upxerar els tHv warpiSa avrod. See critical note. ‘‘ His country” 
means ‘‘ His home,’’ Nazareth (i. 9, 24), where His family was well 
known (v. 3). Cf. Joseph. Ant. x. vii. 3. 

ot pabyral avrod. Mk alone mentions them here. Jesus had left 
Nazareth as a private individual, and He comes back as a famous 
Teacher with a band of pupils; see on ii. 15. 

2. Aptaro Si8doKev. Apparently this was the first time that He 
taught publicly at Nazareth, and He was not encouraged to continue 
doing so, 

ot modAol dk. &erAyjooovro. Most of them (ix. 26) were astounded 
at His preaching, as i, 22 and xi. 18, where the same verb is used. 
But they could not bear that one whom they had known as an equal 
should exhibit such superiority, and they make little of it. NACDAII 
omit ol. In ix. 26, CDNXTII® omit roids. 

TloQey rotre ratra. ‘What right has this man to all this?’? No 
other person had ever left the village as a carpenter and come back a 
Rabbi working miracles. As often, rovrw is contemptuous ; ‘‘ this man 
whom we have known for years.’’ They cannot deny His powers; but 
they know all about Him and His family, and therefore He cannot 
have any mission from Heayen. Cf. Jn vii. 15. 
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tis 1 codta; ‘‘ What sort of wisdom is it? whence comes it?’’ Cf. 
iv. 41. Nowhere else does Mk mention codla. 

Suvdpes. Cf. vv. 5, 14, ix. 89. A.V. varies between “mighty 
works,’’ ‘*wonderful works’’ and ‘‘miracles.’? In xiii. 22 Mk uses 
onueta Kat répara of the wonders wrought by false Christs, but no- 
where of the signs wrought by Christ and the disciples. The people of 
Nazareth do not question His mighty works, but they are jealous of 
His power to do them. 

3. 6téktwv. See critical note. Mt. will not call Him ‘‘the car- 
penter,’’ but says ‘‘ the carpenter’s son,’’ and states the relationship to 
Mary separately. Justin (Try. 88) preserves the tradition that He 
made ploughs and yokes. Cf. Orig. Cels. vi. 4. 

6 vids tHs Maplas. It is remarkable that Mk does not say ‘‘the 
son of Joseph and Mary.’’ Joseph was probably dead, and hence Jesus 
is called ‘‘the carpenter.’? This is perhaps the reason why Joseph is 
not mentioned here; but Mk may have purposely avoided saying that 
Jesus was Joseph’s son in the same sense that He was Mary’s son. 
Contrast Lk. iv. 22; Jn vi. 42. 

adSe\dos. See on iii. 35. The names of His brothers are those of 
O.T. patriarchs. 

*IaxeBov. The most famous of the brethren, president of the 
church of Jerusalem (Acts xii. 17, xv. 13, xxi. 18; Gal. ii. 9, 12). 
Hort thinks that after James the brother of John was slain (Acts xii. 
2), James the brother of the Lord was counted as one of the Twelve 
(Chris. Eccl. pp. 76 f.). He had the influence of an Apostle, and is 
the author of the Epistle of James. Josephus (Ant. xx. ix. 1) men- 
tions him, and Eusebius (H.H£. ii. 23) gives an extract from Hegesippus 
describing his martyrdom. 

*Iwontos. Not the Joses of xy. 40. The name is another form of 
Joseph. 

*IovSa. The author of the Epistle of Jude. The brethren were 
married (1 Cor. ix. 5), and Jude’s humble grandsons were treated with 
contemptuous clemency by Domitian (Hus. H.E. iii. 20). 

Xipwvos. Nothing is known of him. 

dSeApal. Their existence is suggested in iii. 35. Mt. here adds 
maoat, which shows that there were several sisters, but they are men- 
tioned nowhere else. The brothers, at first unbelievers (Jn vii. 5), 
became missionaries after the Resurrection (1 Cor. ix. 5). The sisters 
perhaps neither left Nazareth nor became in any way notable. The 
way in which the Nazarenes speax of them indicates that these 
brothers and sisters had not much sympathy with the Teacher who is 
here criticized. 
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mpos Has. ‘‘In constant intercourse with us’’; ix. 19, xiy. 49. 
This does not imply that the brothers are not mpds ijuas. 

érxavSarl{ovro. Astonishment led on, not to reverence, but to 
repulsion. They could not tolerate a fellow-villager’s fame and success. 
Jealousy is never reasonable; the Nazarenes were offended at the very 
thing which brought them great honour. How soon Christ became 
aware that He must suffer and die is not revealed. The process was 
perhaps gradual. The conduct of His own people towards Him would 
be some intimation of what must follow. The contrast between the 
feeling at Nazareth and the feeling at Capernaum is extraordinary, 
seeing that the places were only about 20 miles apart. But there is 
mountainous country between, and there would be little intercourse. 

4. «al eceyev. Their dissatisfaction was frequently expressed, 
and He used to reply with this aphorism. Mt., as often, substitutes an 
aor., elev. 

Oix toriv mpoprytyns. Jesus made no public claim to be the 
Messiah, but His miracles and teaching caused Him to be generally 
accepted as a Prophet (v. 15, viii. 28; Mt. xxi, 11; Lk. vii. 16, xxiv. 
19). The saying was doubtless proverbial before Christ uttered it, 
and it is given in different forms in Jn iv. 44 and LK. iv. 24; also in 
Oxyrhyn. log. 6, which agrees with Lk. in inserting dexvés. Plutarch 
(De exil. 13, p. 604 D) says that few very wise men receive attention 
év rats éavrav mwarplo.. Pliny (H. N. xxxv. 36), sordebat suis, ut 
plerumque domestica. Christ had been rejected by the Gerasenes. As 
often, He states a general truth and leaves His hearers to find the 
limitations by thought and experience. 

dripos. Cf. Is. iii. 5, lili, 3; Job xxx. 8. 

ovyyevetouv, With this form for cvyyéveow comp. yoretow (Rom. 
i. 80; 2 Cor. xii. 14). This may point back to iii. 21. Mt. omits it, 
as does Lk. (iv. 24). 

5. ov vvaro...Svvapiv. The verbal play is perhaps intentional; 
‘‘He had no power to do any work of power’’ (McLaren). Mt. does 
not like ov« édvvaro of Christ and says ovx érolycev. Origen points 
out that Mk does not say otx #@eXev: the defect was on their side not 
His. Faith was necessary on both sides, where faith was possible. 
Christ always believed that He had the éfovcla to heal, but faith on 
the part of the afflicted (or those who were responsible for them) might 
be wanting; then, od« édivaro* éverddive yap adr@ h dmioria. ovdk et 
Bralws evepyereiv avrovs (Kuthym.). Ee was not doGevis, but they were 
dmiorot (Theoph.). Jerome needlessly remarks that He could do much 
good even to those who did not believe; but the good in question was 
healing of body, not of soul: and Bede introduces an idea foreign to 
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the passage when he suggests that it was in mercy that Christ did few 
mighty works, for, had He done many, the guilt of their unbelief 
would have been increased. Dr Abbott thinks that Jn (v. 19, 30) may 
be covering Mk’s statement, which was disliked by some, when he 
quotes Christ as saying ‘‘The Son can do nothing of Himself’? (The 
Fourfold Gospel, Introd. p. 23). 

moujoat. Aor. infin. after divaua. See oni. 40. 

ovk...cb un. Cf. viii. 14; and for émcGels 7. xelpas, Vv. 23. 

6. €avpacey. This also is omitted by Mt., although he admits sur- 
prise in Christ at the great faith of the centurion (viii. 10). Jn iv. 13 
and ix. 19 we have expressions which imply surprise. Surprise is also 
implied in His treatment of the braggart fig-tree, on which He expected 
to find fruit because of its show of leaves (xi. 13). Just as ov« édtvaro 
involves limitation of power, so é@avuacev. involves limitation of 
knowledge: marvelling is incompatible with omniscience. The dd is 
intelligible, on account of their unbelief, but the usual constr. is ém 
c. dat. (Lk. iv. 22, xx. 26; Acts iii. 12). Unless dia rodro in Jn vii. 
22 belongs to what precedes, which is improbable, @avudgw did 7 
occurs nowhere else in N.T. 

mepinyev...d8acKwv. Beneficium tamen praestitit Jesus patriae 
suae (Beng.), This is another missionary circuit in Galilee. 


7—13. Tue Mission oF THE TWELVE. 


Mt. x. 1, 5—15. Lk. ix. 1—6. 


7. tovs 86Sexa. The number is regarded as final, but we cannot 
be sure that they were already known as ‘‘the Twelve.’’ The expres- 
sion is especially freq. in Mk (iv. 10, ix. 35, x. 32, xi. 11, xiv. 10, 17, 
20, 43). 

ypgaro avtovs daroctéh\ew. They were appointed (1) to be with 
Him to be trained, (2) that He might send them forth to preach (iii. 
14). The first of these purposes has been to some extent accomplished, 
and now the second is to begin. Note the #péaro: the pairs were not 
sent out all at one moment. 

Sto S00. The more classical expression would be either xara 
dbo (1 Cor. xiv. 27), or dva dvo, which D has here, and Lk. has x. 1 
of the sending out of the Seventy-two. Cf. ix. 14. The double 
numeral (Gen. vi. 19, 20, vii. 2, 3, 9, etc.) is not purely Hebraistic. 
We have pupla pupla, ‘* by tens of thousands’”’ (Aesch. Pers. 981), and 
play plav=Kard ulav is quoted from the Eris, a lost play of Sophocles: 
djoy Tpla Tela occurs in a papyrus ot the 3rd cent. a.p. Deissmann, 
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Light, p. 124. In the Gospel of Peter ix., and in the Acts of Philip 
xxxvi., we have the two constructions mixed, dva 0 do. The dupli- 
cation occurs in modern Greek. 

The advantages of pairs are obvious (Eccles. iv. 9—12). The 
Baptist had adopted this method (Lk. vii. 19; Jn i. 37), and we find 
it repeatedly in the Apostolic Church; Barnabas and Saul, Judas and 
Silas, Barnabas and Mark, Paul and Silas, Timothy and Silas, Timothy 
and Erastus. Our Lord and the six pairs now made seven centres of 
preaching and healing. Cf. xi. 1, xiv. 13. 

é€(Sov. Here and in v. 41, Mt. has édwxev, as usual preferring aor. 
to imperf. But as each pair was dismissed, He continued the bestowal 
of this éfovcia. It represents miraculous power of healing generally 
(i. 89, iii. 15). It is strange to think of Judas having éfoveia to cast 
out demons. In the Testaments (Benj. v. 2), ‘If ye do well, even 
the unclean spirits will flee from you’’; ef. Issachar vii. 7. 

8. mapryyeAev. This charge seems to have been given once for 
all (aor.), before any were sent out. For iva see on iii. 9. 

els 686v, For a journey, for travel; cf. x. 17; also é 6500 (Lk. 
xi. 6). 

el py pdBSov. Mt. and Lk. say, on the contrary, that they were 
forbidden to take a staff; and Mt. says that they were forbidden to wear 
brodiuara, which seems to contradict the command to wear caydadca. 
These discrepancies are of no moment. In all three Gospels the 
charge means, ‘‘ Make no elaborate preparations, as if you were going 
a long journey on your own business; you are going a short journey 
on Mine.’? Contrariis verbis eandem sententiam uterque expressit; 
Christum Apostolis praecepisse, ne quid haberent, praeter ea quae essent 
in praesentem usum necessaria (Maldonatus). The directions recall 
those for eating the Passover (Exod. xii. 11; ef. Gen, xxxii. 10). 

P| Gprov «.7.A. A climax; no food, no wallet for carrying food 
that might be given, no money for buying food. This is the order in 
NBCLA 33. There is no mention of gold or silver; they were not 
likely to have any or be offered any. They might accept a meal, but 
they were to have no other provision, The mjpa is a bag for pro- 
visions, not for money, as the context shows, Cf. Judith x.5. Mt. 
enlarges ‘‘ copper for your purse’’ into ‘* get no gold, nor yet silver, nor 
yet copper for your purses,’’ thus making one of his favourite triplets. 

9. dAAd brodedepévovs cavSadta, A violent anacoluthon, illus- 
trating Mk’s want of literary skill, and showing how completely tva 
after verbs of exhorting has become equivaient to the acc. c. injin. 
Mk goes on here as if he had used the ace. c. infin., for evar or 
mopeverdar is understood here, The identity of cavdddca (Acts xii. 8) 
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and wmrodjmara (i. 7; Mt. x. 10; etc.) is clear, for both are used to 
translate the same Hebrew, naal (Josh. ix. 5; Is. xx. 2 and Exod. iii. 
5, xii. 11). Here and in Acts, savdd\ca may have been preferred in 
order to avoid the unpleasing repetition, drodéoua brodjmara. 

M7 évdicacbe. If this is the right reading, we have a change from 
or. obliqua to or. recta, as in Lk. v. 14; Acts xxiii. 22. Mk xi. 32 is 
different. There is a similar change if we read évdUcno6e (R.V.). We 
may take éviicac@a: as coordinate with the infin. understood with 
bmodedeuéevous, Or as an infin. imperat. It is strange criticism to see 
in these broken constructions signs of clumsy copying from a docu- 
ment. They are signs of Mk writing just as he would talk. In Mt. 
the Twelve are forbidden to get two chitons, in Lk. to have two, in 
ME to put on two. The x:7év was the less necessary garment, worn 
under the almost indispensable izdriov (Mt. v. 40; Jn xix. 23); there- 
fore a ‘‘shirt’’ rather than a ‘‘coat.’’? The Baptist told those who had 
two chitons to ‘‘give a share,’’ i.e. one of the two, to some one whe 
had none (LK. iii. 11). The high-priest rends ‘‘ his chitons’’ (xiv. 63), 
and two were sometimes worn in travelling (Joseph. Ant. xvu. v. 7). 
We learn from Lk. xxii. 35 that the Twelve found this very small 
outfit sufficient. Origen thinks that these regulations were not in- 
tended to be taken literally, and Bede interprets the prohibition of 
two chitons as an admonition non dupliciter sed simpliciter ambulare. 

10. deyev aitois. Mt. omits this imperf., which may be conver- 
sational, or may mean that this direction was repeated. Mk perhaps 
regards this as the earliest Christian missionary experiment, and 
hence records these directions as being of importance. 

“Orov édv. All three Evangelists record that the household first 
selected was not to be changed for one that seemed to be more eligible. 
“¢Go not from house to house”’ was said to the Seventy-two (Lk. x. 7); 
and that is the meaning here. Calvin points out that forbidding 
change of domicile would prevent lingering in any one place. The 
Apostles would not like to become burdensome to their entertainers. 
Didache xi. 5 limits the stay to two days; see also xii. 2. The right to 
" hospitality is recognized 1 Cor. ix. 14; and this use of a hospitable 
house as a missionary centre is the germ of 7 Kar’ olkov avray éx- 
krnota (Rom, xvi. 5; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Col. iv. 15; Philem. 2). 

11. 68s Gv téros. This principle would apply to the town and to 
any house in the town, and Mt, applies it both ways. 

pndt dcovowory tpav. Nor even listen to you. Paul and Barnabas 
shake off the dust at Antioch in Pisidia, and Paul shakes out his 
raiment against the unbelieving Jews at Corinth (Acts xiii. 51, xviii. 
6). This dramatic action did not express personal resentment; it was 
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a solemn declaration to those who rejected offers of grace that the 
person thus acting would make no more offers. He declined all 
further communication or responsibility. Pharisees are said to haye 
performed this act on returning from pagan lands to Palestine; even 
the dust of heathendom was a pollution. Neh. vy. 13 is different. 
Note the aor. imperat.; it is to be done at once. 

els paptipiov aitois. For a testimony unto them (R.V.), not 
‘‘against them” (A.V.). Cf. i. 44, xiii. 9. See crit. note. St Theresa 
is said to have done this at Salamanca. 

12. éxypvtav...@féBaddAov. Their main duty is mentioned first 
and it is regarded as a whole (aor.): the healings were numerous, but 
occasional (imperf.). 

tva peravoao. Cf. v. 8 and see on iii. 9; but here something of 
the idea of purpose remains; ‘‘they preached in order to produce a 
condition of repentance.’’ See crit. note. The pres. subj. is better 
attested and gives a fuller meaning than the aor. 

13. éAalp. Oil was believed to have healing properties (Lk. x. 
34; Jas. v. 14), and this would aid faith on both sides. See on Jn 
ix. 6 and Knowling on Jas. v.14. This anointing for healing pur- 
poses is very different from that which is administered when healing 
is believed to be impossible and death imminent. It is mentioned 
nowhere else in‘the Gospels and seems not to have been employed by 
Christ. Mk says nothing about cleansing lepers or raising the dead 
(Mt. x. 8). Mt. may possibly have had some other source. 


14—29. Tur Murver or THE BAprTizen. 
Mt. xiv. 1—12. Lk. ix. 7—9, iii. 19, 20. 


14. ikovoev 6 Bactde’s. The proclamation of the Kingdom of 
God in seven different places in Galilee would make some stir, and 
this reached the ears of Antipas. Mt. and Lk. give him his correct 
title of ‘‘tetrarch,’’ a word which Mk never uses. Mk gives him the 
courtesy title of ‘‘ king,’’ as Appian gives Deiotarus, tetrarch of Galatia, 
the title of king; so also Cicero, who defended him. Under Caligula, 
Antipas tried to get the formal title of ‘‘king,’’ and thereby brought 
about his own ruin. He is alluded to again viii. 15. 

avepov yap éyévero Td Svopa airod, Kal “eyov. For His name 
had become known (R.V.), and they had been saying. See crit. note, 
and ony. 8, This does not mean that Antipas had never heard even 
the name of Jesus until now. In his conversations with the Baptist 
(v. 20) Jesus had probably been mentioned; but now everyone was 
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talking about Him. It was these rumours which excited Herod, and 
his remark comes in v. 16. For 6 Barrit{wy see on i. 4. 

éyyyeptar. ‘‘ Has been raised and remains alive’’; the true perf. 
Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 12, 13, 16, 20. In this phrase vexpév commonly has no 
art. (ix. 9,10, xii. 25, etc.). Origen suggests that there was a personal 
resemblance between Jesus and John. 

Sid tovro. This argument would apply to anyone who has risen 
from the dead. During his lifetime John did no ‘‘sign”’ (Jn x. 41); 
but a person who had returned from the grave might be expected to do 
wonderful things. 

évepyovoiv. Work in him (R.V.). This intrans. use occurs in the 
Gospels here and Mt. xiv. 2 only; ef. Gal. ii. 8; Eph. ii. 2. The verb 
seems to have acquired a special use to express supernatural activity. 
J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, pp. 241 f. 

ai Suvvdapes. The powers which Jesus was said to exhibit; cf. 
1 Cor. xii. 10, 28, 29. A.V. again ignores the art. (see on iv. 3) and 
translates ‘‘ mighty works,’’ which is right vv. 2, 5, ix. 39, but not 
here. See Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 5. 

15. dAdo. 8€. In both places we must read 6é after &ddo 
(SABCDAII), and omit the rather senseless 4 before ws (NABCLII). 
But others had a different explanation of the miraculous powers; they 
said that it is Elijah who has returned to earth; while others said a 
prophet, as one of the Prophets, equal in dignity with Isaiah and Jere- 
miah. The chief contrast is between those who said that it was John 
and those who said it was someone else; therefore the first 6é must 
be ‘‘ but’’: the second may be ‘‘ while”’ or ‘‘and.’’ See on Jn i. 21 for 
Jewish beliefs about Prophets returning to life. 

16. dKovoas. After Antipas had heard all these theories, he 
decided for the one which touched him most nearly: the pronouns 
are emphatic. ‘‘John whom J beheaded, he is risen’’; or perhaps, 
‘¢ John whom I beheaded, is he risen?’’ Cf. the question in Lk. ix. 9: 
6 dovetsas PoBetrar rdv povevpévoy* Towiros yap 6 kaxéds (Huthym.). 
The late verb droxepadi{w is used by all three of the beheading of 
John; elsewhere in Bibl. Grk only Ps. cli. 7 of David and Goliath. 
Vulg. has decollo, which is mostly post-class. With Antipas the main 
thought is that decapitation proved ineffectual (aor.); with the people 
(v. 14) it was that John is more active than ever (perf.). 

17. avrés yop ‘HpwSys. This confirms the emphatic éy# of 
Antipas; For it was Herod himself who sent and laid hold on John; 
ef. iii. 21. 

év vdakq. Josephus (dnt. xvi. v. 4) tells us that this was 
Machaerus, near the N.E. corner of the Dead Sea, a fortress, palace, 
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and prison all in one, like that of the Popes at Avignon. It was close 
to the wilderness of Judaea. ‘Tristram, Discoveries East of the Dead 
Sea, ch. xiv. 

@iAlrrov, Not the son of Herod the Great by Cleopatra (Lk. iii. 
1), but his son by Mariamne the daughter of Simon. It is possible 
that Mk is in error in calling him Philip (Joseph. Ant. xvmt. v. 4); 
but, if so, if is of no moment. Antipas divorced the daughter of 
Aretas IV., king of Arabia Petraea, in order to marry Herodias, for 
which insult Aretas afterwards attacked and defeated Antipas; see on 
2 Cor. xi. 32. Herodias was a granddaughter of Herod the Great, and 
therefore niece of both Antipas and Philip. 

18. treyev yap. For John had said (A.Y.) or ‘had been saying ’”’ 
(see on vy. 8), is here more accurate than ‘‘for John said” (R.V.). 
In v. 17, R.V. agrees with A.V. in *‘for he had married her.’’ 
The English pluperf. is right in both cases. 

Ovix teorw. Lev. xviii. 16 admitted of one exception—where 
the brother was dead and had left no son. Philip was still alive. It 
is not said that the divorce of the daughter of Aretas was a bar to the 
marriage with Herodias. Josephus says that Antipas imprisoned 
John because of his great influence; he might cause a revolution. 
That was the reason publicly given for putting John in prison, and 
Antipas perhaps really feared disturbance; he could not avow his 
private reason. John seems to have been leniently treated; he was 
allowed to receive visits (Mt. xi. 2f.; Lk. vii. 18 f.), and Antipas 
himself conversed with him (v. 20). There is nothing to suggest that 
John had publicly denounced Antipas; rather that he had privately 
remonstrated with him. Aenon (Jn iii. 23) was close to Tiberias, 
and John could easily visit Antipas. For éyev=‘‘ marry”? ef. xii. 23; 
1 Cor. v. 1. 

19. 1 S&‘Hpwdids evetxey air. Antipas would have been con- 
tent with imprisoning John, but Herodias nursed enmity against 
him. Neither ‘‘ therefore’? (A.V.) nor ‘‘and”’ (R.V.) gives the force of 
dé, which marks a contrast between what Herod himself did (v. 17) 
and what Herodias did. The only parallel in Bibl. Grk to this 
intrans. use of évéyw is the accidental iambus évetyor adr@ xiptor 
rokeundrww (Gen, xlix. 23), where Vulg. has inviderunt illi, although 
elsewhere Jerome has irascebantur adversus eum. Here Vulg. has 
insidiabatur, whence the ‘‘laid wait’? of earlier versions. Beza has 
imminebat. It may be doubted whether éyépay, or x6Aov (which Hat. 
expresses i. 118, vi. 119, viii. 27) is to be understood. But éréywr, 
se. tov vobv (Lk. xiv. 7; &c.), suggests that here there is some for- 
gotten ellipse. The provincialism, ‘‘to have it in for a man” or 
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‘with a man,’ t.e. to be on bad terms with him, is parallel. ‘‘Had 
an inward grudge’’ (A.V. marg.) is near the mark. The imperfects 
(vv. 18—20) are quite in place; the rebukes of John, the resentment 
and malignity of Herodias, and the fears of Antipas were continual, 
just as in the case of Elijah, Jezebel, and Ahab. 

kal ovx éStvato. We might have expected d\N otk édtvaro. This 
adversative use of xaf is perhaps Hebraistic. Cf. xii. 12. 

20. “Hpdins épofetro r. Iwdvyny. Argumentum verae religionis 
timor malorum (Beng.). Cf. Felix and Paul (Acts xxiv. 25). Herod 
instinctively felt (cidés) the sanctity of John. Alxaios, freq. in Mt. 
and Lk., is used elsewhere by Mk only ii. 17, and he nowhere else 
uses dy.os of a man. Acts iii. 14 we have r. ayov kal dikacov. 

cuveripe aitév. Kept him safe (R.V.), custodiebat eum (Vulg.), 
rather than ‘‘observed him’’ (A.V.), which is tautological with what 
follows; it explains ov« édvvaro. Herodias could never compass 
John’s death, because Antipas had him safely guarded (Tobit iii, 15; 
2 Mace. xii. 42). This is against the theory that the oath of Antipas 
was ‘‘pre-arranged.’? The imperfects in this verse seem to form a 
climax. 

moda xmdpe. See crit. note. The familiar ‘“‘he did many 
things,” multa faciebat (Vulg.), is vague. Lagrange says that, taken 
with what follows, éole: is absolument banal. If it means that he did 
many things at John’s bidding, the brevity is surprising. Hence Syr- 
Sin. has ‘‘and many things he heard from him he did.’ The 
objection that ‘‘was much perplexed’? would require wod\a jopetro 
does not hold in Bibl. Grk. Lk. ix. 7 we have dinmépe, Wisd. xi. 5 
and 17 we have dropoiyres evepyernonoay and ob yap ymbper ) mavTo- 
dvvauss cov xelp. The objection would not hold even in class. Grk. 
70 8 dmopety dvdpos xaxod (Hur. Herc. Fur. 106); daopotvres ofy raira 
ol’ Apyetor (Thue. v. 40); of. Hdt. iii. 4, iv. 179, vi. 34. What is true 
is that dropeicda is more freq. than dopey. Was much perplexed 
between his respect for John and his passion for Herodias, between 
conscience and inclination, makes excellent sense. But Nestle (Test. 
Crit. of Grk T., p. 274) is a little inclined to follow Field and Burkitt 
in preferring éoie. 

¥5€ws avrod rkovev. Antipas could appreciate the loftiness and 
vigour of John’s mind, so different from those with whom he daily 
lived; he used to hear him gladly. 

21. ‘yevouévys tipépas evkalpov. Mk has the deadly enmity of 
Herodias in mind. She was always on the watch, and at last found 
an opportune day. Of. Heb. iv. 16. 

mots yeverlors avTOV. On his birthday. This meaning is firmly 
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established, although in Attic Grk we should have 7a yeré@\ca or 7 
yevéOdos Huépa (2 Macc. vi. 7). Hdt. iv. 26 shows that ra yevéowa 
meant a festival in commemoration of a dead person. But in late 
Grk the distinction was not strictly observed. Joseph. Ant. xu. iv. 7 
we have éoprdtovres riv yevéotov jucpay Tod macdiov, at the birth of a 
son to Ptolemy Epiphanes. On the other hand, Plutarch uses yevé@Ara 
of commemoration of the dead. In papyri, yevéo1a seems always to 
mean ‘‘ birth-day féte.”’ Christianity tended to obliterate the distinc- 
tion between the two words by regarding the death of the faithful as 
their birthday into eternal life (Mart. Pol. 18; Tert. De Coron. 3, 
Scorp. 15). Seneca (Ep. cii. 24) has the same thought; Dies iste, 
quem tanquam extremum reformidas, aeterni natalis est. On the pro- 
posal to make ra yevéo.a the anniversary of Herod’s accession see 
Schiirer, Jewish People x. ii. p. 26 note. Origen and Jerome condemn 
the keeping of birthdays; no good man in Seripture keeps them, but 
only Pharaoh and Herod. 

Setrrvov érolnoev. At Machaerus; there is no ground for thinking 
that Mk places the banquet at Tiberias; see Schiirer, loc. cit. 

Tois peytordow x.t.A. The three classes are civil magistrates, 
. military officers, and leading men. The chiliarchs are his own officers, 
not Roman tribunes. Elsewhere we have rpdra rod \aod (Lk. xix. 47), 
Tis Torews, TSv "Tovdalwy, ris yjoou (Acts xiii. 50, xxv. 2, xxviii. 7, 17). 
In the later books of O.T. neyoraves is freq., and Vulg. varies greatly 
in translation; principes, magnates, fortes, optimates, magnifici, etc. 

22, tis Gvyatpds aris rHs‘Hp. See crit. note. Her name was 
Salome (Joseph. Ant. xvmt. v. 4), daughter of Herodias by Philip. 
That Herodias should degrade her daughter, to satisfy her own hatred 
of John, is credible. That Antipas should suffer his daughter to be 
thus degraded, to please his guests, is not credible. Moreoyer, a child 
of Antipas and Herodias could be only about two years old. If avrod 
“Hpwdiddos be accepted as original, Mk has made a mistake. 

yperev. We have a similar constr. after a gen. abs. Mt. i. 18, 

7T® kopaciw. Nota term of disparagement; v. 41; Ruth ii. 8, 22. 

Alrnody pe 8. The double acc. is freq.; Mt. vii. 9; In xvi, 23; 
ete. 
23. tws rploous tr. Bac. p. Cf. Ahasuerus and Esther (Esth. v. 
2, 3), a story which may have influenced this narrative. But, in his 
cups, Antipas would not stop to consider whether he could give away 
his dominions. Cf, 1 Kings xiii. 8. The contracted gen. is late 
Greek, 

24. é&€eMotca. Syr-Sin. inserts ‘‘she took counsel with.’ In 
Mt. she replies at once without going out. 
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Tlairycwpar; What am I to ask for myself?  Delib. subj. midd. 
The change from atrygor, alrhrys to alriowua, rioaro (v. 25) marks 
a slight change of meaning. Salome’s personal gain in the transac- 
tion is indicated by the midd. (xy. 8, 43). Cf. x. 35, 38; Jn xvi. 26; 
1 Jn. v. 15; Jas. iv. 23. 

25. perd orovdiys. Almost superfluous after esvs, but it empha- 
sizes her intense eagerness. She is as keen as her mother for 
vengeance, and Antipas might change his mind. Superfluous ad- 
ditions are frequent in Mk. See oni. 32. We have muerd orovdfjs Lk. 
i. 39; but neither év crovdy (in this sense), nor ém orovdjs, nor Kar& 
orovdjy is found in N.T. Syr-Sin. omits wera orovdijs here. 

@édro tva. Cf. x. 35, and (without iva) x. 36, 51, etc. 

éavtns. Sc. 77s dpas. This again emphasizes the passion with 
which she presses home her ghastly request,—matre vili filia vilior. 
A.V. has ‘‘ by and by,’’ which is now misleading. Formerly, it meant 
‘‘instantly,’’ and that is what Salome demands; now it means ‘‘ not 
instantly.’’? Except in Acts, éfavrjs is rare in N.T., and it does not 
occur in LXX. 

émt mlvaxt. She makes clear that the head is to be off. Vulg. 
here has discus, a rare word in the sense of ‘‘ dish,” but in Lk. xi. 39 
it has catinus. Other words for dish are rapoyis (Mt. xxiii. 25, 26) 
and rpvB\ov (Mt. xxvi. 23), where Vulg. has parapsis for both, but 
catinus for rpvB\ov (Mk xiy. 20). The distinction between dishes and 
plates was probably not yet made. Hom. Od. i. 141. 

tov Bamticrod. Only here and viii. 28 does Mk use this term; 
elsewhere 6 Bamrifwv. See oni. 4. 

26. mep(\utos. Contristatus (Vulg. here and Lk. xviii. 24) but,. 
when it is used of the Agony (xiv. 34; Mt. xxvi. 28), simply tristis. 
The compound implies extreme grief, ‘‘ wrapped in distress,’’ ‘‘ grieved 
all round’’: cf. mepidens, mepixaddys, meptxdurés. Mt. shows his de- 
pendence on Mk by saying that the king was grieved, which is 
inconsistent with his statement that Herod wished to kill John. 
Strangely enough, Vulg. has contristrare here for a0erfjiom as well as 
for wepi\uros. ‘The participle is concessive; although the king was 
deeply distressed. 

Sid trots Spkovs. The oath was repeated (2 Mace. iv. 34, vii, 24: 
Hat. i. 146, vi. 62). ‘O dvdyros Kai épwrddnmros ‘Hpwdns dédouxe rods 
bpxous* eeu dé émtopxfcat (Theoph.). Scelus excusat juramento, ut sub 
occasione pietatis impius fieret (Bede). 

‘©A sin it were to swear unto a sin, 
But greater sin to keep a sinful oath.” 
Comp. the dreAéoraros dpxos of Ptolemy Philopator (3 Mace. v. 42), 
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dderjoat. Lit. ‘to displace what has been placed,’’ and therefore 
more applicable to his oath than the girl; hence it is far more often 
used of things (vii. 9; 1 Cor. i.19; Gal. ii. 21, iii. 16; 1 Tim. v. 12; 
etc.) than of persons (Lk. x. 16; Jn xii. 48). Field suggests ‘‘disap- 
point,’’ quoting Ps. xv. 5, where LXX. has d@erGv. In LXX. it 
translates seventeen Hebrew words. Syr-Sin. has ‘the could not 
change.”’ 

27. «is dmootelXas. He allows himself no time for considera- 
tion. Mk has his usual verb, while Mt. has réuyas. See on y. 12, 
where the converse is found. 

omekovAdropa. Antipas followed the Roman custom of haying 
speculatores as in having tribunes (v. 21). Each legion had several. 
The name shows that they were originally scouts, and the form 
spiculator, as if from spiculum, is misleading. The speculatores 
carried despatches (Livy xxxi. 24; Tac. Hist. ii. 73); and they some- 
times formed a body-guard (Suet. Claud. 35) and acted as executioners 
(Seneca De ira i. 16, De benef. iii. 25). Cf. Suet. Calig. 32, where 
miles decollandi artifex quibuscunque e custodia capita amputabat. 
At Athens the public executioner was 6 dxucos sc. Sod\os, at Rome, 
carnifex. Wetstein on Mt. xiv. 11 gives numerous instances of execu- 
tions at a banquet. Here the contrast between the ascetic Prophet 
and the profligate ruler who puts him to death is tragic. 

éwéragey évéykar. Commanded to bring (R.V.). See crit. 
note. 

28. Swxev airyiy Tq pyTpl airijs. We may compare Fulvia with 
the head of Cicero. Stories about the discovery of the Baptist’s head 
and its removal to Constantinople (Sozomen H.E. vii. 21) and its 
subsequent removal to Amiens, may be disregarded (Dict. of Chr. Ant. 
1. p. 883), The history of the head ends here; but it was necessary 
to record the burial of the body in order to complete the explanation 
of the fear of Antipas, obros ayyép8m (v. 16). 

29. of padyral avrov. Antipas would try to lessen his remorse 
by allowing John’s disciples to come and remove the corpse. 

7d wrapa. Used also of the Body of Jesus (xv. 45), and it is 
possible that a parallel between the death and burial of the Forerunner 
and the death and burial of the Messiah is intended. Cf. Mt. xxiv. 28 
and esp. Rey. xi. 8, 9. John’s disciples would probably take his body 
far away from Machaerus and from the dominions of Antipas. The 
bones which were dug up at Samaria and burnt in the time of Julian 
(Thdrt H.Z. iii. 3) may have been his. Legends about the body, as 
about the head, would multiply as the craze for relics increased. In 
class. Grk wrésa commonly has a gen., wrdua ‘“Edévys, mropara 
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vexp@v. Polybius uses the word of the ruins of buildings. The com- 
memoration of the martyrdom, 29 Aug., is early. 

The 2nd aor. with 1st aor. termination, 7\@av, is here well 
attested: also dvérecay (v. 40), eldav (v. 50). See on efdaper, ii, 12. 


30—44. RETURN oF THE TWELVE. FEEDING oF Five THovusanp. 
Mt, xiv. 13—2%- Uk. ix. 10—17. Jn vi.. 1—14, 


30. otdmécrodo. Mk used the title iii. 14 by anticipation; here 
it is in place after their return from their first missionary journey, but 
Mk does not use it again. Ol dréorodo is freq. in Lk. and Acts; in 
all four Gospels of éWdexa is freq. It is probable that a date had been 
fixed for the return of the Apostles, and they arrived about the time 
when John’s disciples reported his death. Mt. makes this report the 
cause of Christ’s withdrawal. 

goa érolyoav. Not unnaturally, they put their deeds, including 
miracles, before their teaching. Cf. Lk. x. 17. Christ’s estimate 
made the miracles secondary. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘what he (John) had 
done and taught.’’ Cf. Actsi. 1. 

31. tpeis avrol. You yourselves, or you by yourselves. The 
former rendering implies that others are resting, and now the 
missionaries themselves must rest. But who are these others? Syr- 
Sin. omits the words. 

édyov. Only a short breathing time is possible. The compound 
and the aor. dvaravcacGe imply that relaxation and not cessation is 
meant, refreshment and not final rest. Lightfoot on Philem. 7. 
NDL etc. have dvamavecGe. 

ijoay yap...7oAol. For those who were coming and those who were 
going were many, and between the two there was no leisure even for 
meals. Mt., as usual, is silent about the pressure of the crowds; see 
on iii. 9, 20. 

evxalpovy. Here Vulg. has spatium habebant, Acts xvii, 21 vaca- 
bant, 1 Cor. xvi. 12 et vacuum fuerit. Not found in LXX. 

32. dawqdOov év rH mholw. They went away in their boat (art. as 
in iv. 36) to an uninhabited spot (Mk, Mt.), to a town called Bethsaida 
(Lk.). The difference is insignificant, and there need be no error. 
They may have left their boat near the town and have gone into the 
country. Lk. (ix. 12) does not suppose that the miracle took place in 
a town. The Bethsaida of Lk. is Bethsaida Julias, HE. of the Jordan, 
near the place where it flows into the Lake. The existence of another 
Bethsaida on the lake W. of the Jordan is doubtful; see on v. 465. 
The repetition of Christ’s kar’ idlay and els épyuov romov marks the 
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exact compliance with His request. Nothing is said about fear of 
Antipas. 

33. Kal «lov modAol. See on v. 29. The direction in which 
they sailed would be seen, and perhaps the whole course of the boat 
was visible from the shore. Christ’s presence in the boat might be 
distinguishable at times. 

amely. By land (R.V. marg.) as distinct from ‘‘ by boat,’’ but nearly 
all of them would go on foot (R.V.). Except in this narrative, ref 
is not foundin N.T. Cf. refedw (Acts xx. 13). 

cvvéSpapov éxet. They ran there together (R.V.), fresh groups 
joining them as they hurried along the shore. 

tmponAOov avrovs. See crit. note. Although the distance by land 
was more than double, they might arrive before a boat, if the wind 
was contrary. Of. Lk. xxii. 47; &@acay atrovs would be better 
Greek; 1 Thess. iv. 15; Wisd. vi. 13, xvi. 28. Mk alone has cuvédpa- 
ov kK. mpom\Oov, and it does not agree with Jn vi. 3, 5, which says 
that Christ and the disciples sat on the heights and watched the mul- 
titude coming. Christ then foresaw that much food would be required. 
Syr-Sin. omits the words. 

34, éeAOdy elSev. This does not mean that He saw no multitude 
till He left the boat; He would see them from the boat. But now the 
sight excites compassion and leads to action. Mk, as usual, has dx)or, 
not 8xAous. See on ii. 4. It is instructive to note how each Evangelist 
uses his favourite expressions. 

éomdayxvicby ém’ avrovs. See on i, 41 and ef. viii. 2, ix. 22, 
They had frustrated His purpose (v. 31), yet His compassion at once 
went out to them; or (as Lk.’s favourite dwrodefduevos puts it) He 
welcomed them; and the physician adds, that ‘‘ He healed (aro) those 
who had need of treatment.’’ All this is evidence of the reality of 
Christ’s human nature. He might have prevented the frustration of 
His purpose. 

as mpdBara pr txovra mouéva. A proverbial expression (Num. 
xxvii. 17; 1 Kings xxii. 17; 2 Chron, xviii. 16; Judith xi. 19). Cf. 
Ezek. xxxiv. 5, 8, which is parallel to this; in both cases it is a 
faithful and capable spiritual shepherd which God’s people need, a 
true successor of Moses (Num. xxvii. 17f.). The people ran after 
Christ in order to see others healed (Jn vi. 2). As usual (see on ii. 
4), we have mw, not ot, with a participle; but we might have «7 in 
class. Grk. 

qpkaro SiSdocKev. This was their primary need. Some had never 
heard Him before, and all had the first elements of true religion to 
learn; so ‘‘ He began to teach them many things.’ Here, as in y. 26, 
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mo\d'is cogn. acc. rather than adverbial, multa not multwm. For this 
Mt. (xiv. 15) substitutes ‘‘He healed their sick,’’ a change which he 
makes in xix. 2=Mk x. 1 and in xxi. 14, 15=Mk xi. 17,18. Here 
LE. has both the teaching and the healing. 

35. 75 dpas wodAns yevopévys. When it was already a late 
hour, but not yet éyia (v. 47). The expression is found in Pol. v. 8, 
‘Philip arrived at a late hour (oA)jjs dpas) at Thermus’’; andin 
Dion. Hal. Ant. ii. 54, ‘They fought till a late hour (dps woddjs 
wpas) contending vigorously, until night overtook them and separated 
them.’’ In Latin we have multus dies, for multa hora would be 
ambiguous; multo denique die Caesar cognovit (Caes. B. G, i. 22); 
multus sermo ad multum diem (Cic. Att. xiii. 9). 

oi patnrat. The Synoptists represent the disciples as taking the 
initiative ; in Jn, Christ does so by addressing a testing question to 
Philip. He thinks of their physical, as well as of their spiritual 
needs. Mt., as often, omits the imperf. ¢deyor. 

36. drodvoov. Send away, as v. 45, and viii. 3, 9 of the 4000. 
The verb is used of individuals (x. 2, xv. 6), and does. not imply 
dispersion. 

rods KUKAw Gypovs Kk. kKopas. The farms (v. 14) and villages round 
about; xix\w belongs to both nouns; cf. 1 Thess. ii. 12, iii. 7. 
These would be nearer than Bethsaida. D, Latt. read éyyicra for 
KikAw, proximas villas et vicos. In strict grammar the art. ought 
to be repeated (rods dypovs THs médews Kal Tas Kdpas adrHs, Josh. xxi. 
12); but where the nouns are similar in meaning although different 
in gender, the art. of the first suffices (Lk. i. 6, xiv. 23; Col. ii. 22; 
Rey. v. 12). 

wt pddywoow. See crit. note and cf. viii. 2; Lk. xvii. 8. 

37. Adre adrois tpets. The very emphatic tues is in all three; 
«They are not to be sent away; you must feed them.” 

*AmedObvres dyopdowpev; Are we to go and buy? Cf. iv. 30, vi. 
24, xii. 14. Jn here differs considerably and is more precise than 
the Synoptists, whose narrative seems to be partly a condensation of 
what Jn reports as having taken place between our Lord and Philip 
and Andrew. 

Syvaplwv Siaxoclwv. Mt. omits this, as he omits “about 2000” 
(v. 13) and ‘300 denarii’’ (xiv. 5). The retention in R.V. of 
‘‘penny’’ for dyvdpiov is as deplorable as that of ‘‘publican”’ for 
redovyns. In amount of silver a denarius was nearly a shilling, in 
purchasing power it was more than a florin (Mt. xx. 2f.). To speak of 
200 pennyworths to feed 5000 people is so incongruous as to be almost 
grotesque. The ‘‘two pence’’ of the Good Samaritan and the ‘‘ penny 
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a day’’ of the owner of the vineyard make them seem niggardly 
instead of generous. In Rey. vi. 6, maximum prices are turned into 
incredibly low prices by the translation ‘‘penny.’’ The meaning here 
is ‘*A sum far greater than Judas carries for us would be quite in- 
sufficient.’’ Lk. inserts an emphatic quets answering to Christ’s 
duets. The question suggests that what Christ has ordered is im- 
possible; of dé xarapéudovrar abrov ws wh yvovra (Theoph.). 

38. IIdcous exere dptovs; trdyere, WSere. The question and 
abrupt commands are a rebuke. ‘‘Never mind what is impossible; 
see what is possible. How much food have we got?” In Jn the 
suggestion of buying comes from Christ. Mk alone records the 
question and commands. Mt. again omits what seems to imply a 
limitation of Christ’s knowledge and power. See on v. 5. The 
rendering ‘‘loaves’’ must not be disturbed; but the dpro resembled 
biscuits or oatcake rather than our own loaves. 

trdyere, Were. The asyndeton is characteristic; i. 41, iv. 40, v. 
36, viii. 17, 18,-ix. 19, x. 14. 

yvovres. Having ascertained. Jn is far more definite. Andrew 
had found a lad who had five barley loaves and two fishes, which 
seems to imply that the disciples had no food with them. Philip and 
Andrew, as coming from Bethsaida, would know people in the crowd 
and would have some idea of the resources of the neighbourhood. 
The Fathers often find mystical meanings in numbers and do so 
here with ‘‘five’? and ‘‘two’’; eg. the five Books of the Law 
with the Psalms and the Prophets, or with the Gospel and the 
Apostle. 

Sto txOvas. Dried or salted fish were often eaten as a relish 
(dydrov, rpoopdyiov) with bread, so much so that these words may 
mean ‘‘fish’?; see on Jn vi. 9, xxi. 5. Cf. way rd Sos (? dor) ris 
dadrdoons (Num. xi. 22). 

39. dvakAiva. mdavras. That all should recline. If the people 
had stood, they would have crowded round the distributors, and equal 
distribution would have been impossible. Arranging them in ‘‘ messes”? 
(rparéfas dcapdpous, Theoph.) still further contributed to orderly and 
equal feeding. 

cuprécia. Lit. ‘‘drinking-parties,”? and then any gatherings for 
taking refreshment. Hence the addition of olvov (Keclus. xxxi. 31, 
xxxii. 5, xlix. 1) when drinking is specially meant. Cicero has com- 
potatio, but the usual words are commissatio and convivium. Vulg. 
has secundum contubernia here and in partes for mpacial mpacial. The 
reduplication (see on do d¥o, v. 7) should be similarly rendered in 
both verses; but A.V. and R.Y. have ‘‘by companies’’ and ‘‘in ranks.’? 
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Company by company and rank by rank preserves the reduplication 
and the similarity of construction. 

él To xAwpw xSptw. The desert was not sand, but prairie, and 
the green grass confirms Jn’s mention of a Passover here. Contrast 
Clem. Recog. ii. 70, iii. 30. 

40. mpacial. Lit. ‘‘garden-beds’’ (Ecclus. xxiv. 31) or ‘‘plots.”’ 
The word indicates the shape of the ‘‘messes,’’ and perhaps implies 
that they were rectangular (Huthym.). See Wetstein for illustrations 
and cf. Exod. viii. 14. 

Kata ékatov k. «. 7. All four give the total as 5000 males, which 
would easily be estimated by counting the cvurécta. 

41. daBav tr. mévte dprovs x.t.A. Cf. AaBdv dprov ebdoyjous 
éxhacev k, @Owkev abrois (xiv. 22). He is now the host (Lk. xxiv. 30), 
with His staff of servants, and with what in His hands wasa sufficient 
supply of food, and as such He utters the usual blessing and directs 
everything. The gifts are His, bestowed, however, not directly, but 
through the Twelve, evoxypdvws cal xara rdéév, and herein we have 
the germ of Church organization. 

dvaBAépas. In all three; cf. vii. 34; Jn xi. 41. 

evhoynoev, In all three; Jn has the equivalent evxyapicrjoas. 
Both verbs are used of the Eucharist (xiv. 22, 23). The ‘‘grace’’ at 
meals was virtually a thanksgiving; ‘‘ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our 
God, who bringest forth bread out of the earth.”’ 

katéxAacev. He broke in pieces; zerbrach. Mt. has simply x\deas, 
and all three, with Paul, have éx\acev of the Eucharist. The com- 
pound occurs nowhere else in N.T. The breaking was part of the 
ceremony of saying grace and was done once (aor.). The breaking in 
pieces indicated the completeness of the munificence; d6d@purre 
mewavre Tov dprov cov (Is. lviii. 7). 

éiSov. The giving continued (imperf.), either to each Apostle in 
turn, or to all of them as they returned for fresh supplies, if they did 
return. The manner of the multiplication is not revealed, and con- 
jectures are futile. We are told that it ‘‘must have taken place in the 
hands of the Apostles.’? ‘‘Must’’ is out of place in such matters. 
“ His disciples’? (A.V.) is as correct as ‘‘the disciples’? (R.V.): ef. iv. 
26, 36, vi. 32. Note the wacw and the dyes following. The 
disciples’ share in the work would impress the events on their memory 
(Huthym.), but they did not see its significance. 

42. éxoptdcOyrayv. Inall three; Jn has éver\joOnoav. Originally 
used of supplying animals with fodder (x6pros), xoprdgw implied brutish 
feeding when used of men (Plato Rep. ix. p. 586). In N.T. it is 
nowhere used of cattle (of birds, Rev. xix. 21), and has no degrading 
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meaning when used of men (vii. 27, viii. 4, 8; ete.). In LXX. yoprafw 
and wiurdnu translate the same Hebrew word, even in the same verse 
(Ps. cvii. 9). 

43. pav KAdopara. See crit. note. Jn tells us that it was by 
the Entertainer’s order that this security against waste was taken; a 
remarkable order to come from One who had just fed 5000 with the 
food for five, and an order not likely to be invented by a writer of 
fiction. The amount saved far exceeded the amount supplied by the 
lad, but Christ did not allow it to be wasted. And the fragments are 
of the loaves and fishes; nothing new has been created. 

kop(vev. The word always used of this miracle, cgupides being 
always used of feeding the 4000. The xéguos was the wallet in which 
travelling Jews carried provisions, to avoid eating Gentile food; 
Judaeis quorum cophinus foenumque supellex (Juy. iii. 14), Cophino 
foenoque relicto Arcanam Judaea tremens mendicat in aurem (Ib. vi. 
542). A ogupls would hold a man (Acts ix. 25). Wiclif has ‘‘ coffyns’’ 
here and yiii. 19. 

44. dySpes. In all four; men; dvPpwroe would be ‘people,’ 
including women and children, whom Mt. mentions separately. M&., 
Lk., and Jn have doei or ws before revraxirx Aro. 

The attempts to explain away the miracle as a myth, or a parable, 
or @ gross exaggeration, are very unsatisfying. The first Temptation, 
as recorded by Mt. and Lk. (a narrative which must have had its 
origin in Christ Himself), points strongly to His having powers such 
as are indicated here. He would not have put His temptation into a 
form that implied that He had power which He knew that He did not 
possess. At the time when He told the disciples about His temptations 
experience would have taught Him whether there was the supposed 
limit to His supernatural power. We are not in a position to draw a 
hard and fast line between what is only unknown and what is certainly 
impossible. This consideration applies also to the narrative which 
immediately follows. 


45—52. THe WALKING oN THE WATER. 
Mt. xiv, 22-88. Jn vi. 16—321. 


45. ed0ds rvdykacev +. padyrds. Jn again differs considerably 
from the Synoptists. They say that He sent away the disciples and 
then dismissed the multitude. He says that Christ escaped from the 
people without dismissing them. But Jn shows why Christ insisted 
upon the disciples going away at once. There was a tradition that 
the Messiah would feed Israel with bread from heaven as Moses had 
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done. Even without that belief, the miracle that had saved them 
from exhaustion in the wilderness might lead to the conclusion that 
Jesus was the Messiah, and their idea of the Messiah was that of an 
earthly conqueror and king. Jesus must be made to declare Himself 
as such. The disciples might be inclined to join such a movement 
(Lk. xix. 39); and to save them from such disastrous enthusiasm, 
Christ compelled them to leave Him. Compulsion was necessary, for 
they had only recently returned to Him, and this time they were 
being sent away without any mission. Mk’s interest is centred in 
what Christ did; Jn’s narrative is concerned with what the disciples 
did. 

éuByvar kal rpodyev. The combination of tenses is unusual; cf. 
Yyapujoas 7 wupotcOa (1 Cor. vii. 9). 

eis TO mrépav pos Bydcaiddv. Mt. omits rpos B., possibly because 
it seemed to contradict the tradition that the Feeding took place near 
Bethsaida. Jn says jpxovro répay rijs Oaddoons mpds Kadapvaovp, and 
both Mk (v. 53) and Mt. (xiv. 34) say that they came to land eis 
Tevynoapér. This has led some to suppose that there was another 
Bethsaida, on the W. shore of the Lake, near Capernaum. The 
existence of this Bethsaida is doubtful (Hastings’ D.B., Enc. Bibl. art. 
‘*Bethsaida’’), but it may be admitted as a possibility (D.C.G.). The 
improbability of two places called ‘‘Fishinghouse’’ near to one 
another is not great. There are three Torringtons and two Little- 
hams in Deyon. But if we reject the W. Bethsaida, then eis 76 
mépay does not mean across the Lake, but across the bay which 
separates the scene of the Feeding from Bethsaida Julias. The storm 
prevented them from reaching Bethsaida, and they went homewards 
so Capernaum. To render pds B. ‘‘ looking towards B.,’’ i.e. opposite 
B., or take rpds B. with drove, is not admissible. 

tws aitos dtrodver. See crit. note and cf. Jn xxi. 22; 1 Tim. iy. 
13. While He Himself sendeth the multitude away (R.V.). Then He 
is to rejoin them, as mpodyew implies, and this is against Bethsaida 
being on the W. shore. The distance round the N. end of the Lake 
would be very considerable, while that round the little bay would be 
only a moderate walk. For rdv 6xdov Mt. has rods 8yNous. See onii. 4. 

46. dotatdpevos atrots. After He had taken leave of them (R.V.), 
parting from them in a friendly way (Lk. ix. 61; Acts xviii. 21). Mb. 
loses this point, and Beza gives just the wrong shade of meaning, 
quum amandasset eos, which implies dismissing with contempt. Vulg. 
points to a text with dirodvcas avrovs, dum dimitteret populum. Cum 
dimisisset cos. Hlsewhere Yulg. renders dmrordccopa vale facio or 


renuncio. 
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els 7d Spos mpomevg~ac ar. The human nature of our Lord is again 
conspicuous, not merely in His praying, but in His seeking solitude at 
sunset on the mountain side as a help to prayer, cxoAjs yap xal drapa- 
tlas detrac  mpocevxy (Theoph.). Jn mentions these accessories, but 
not the prayer. On two other occasions Mk records that Christ 
prayed, the first day’s work at Capernaum (i. 35) and the last night’s 
Agony (xiv. 35). 

47. dwlas yevopévyns. It was late in the day (v. 35) when arrange- 
ments for the Feeding began, and now the brief twilight was ending 
in darkness. 

év péow THs Oaddeons. See on Jn vi. 17. 

48. Sav attrots Bacavifopévovs. There is no need to suppose 
supernatural power of sight. The Paschal moon would give light enough. 
See ony. 7. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ tormented with the fear of the waves.’’ 

évy t@ €Xatverv. See on iv. 4. It was too stormy for sailing, and 
for hours they had been rowing against the wind making very little 
progress. Syr-Sin. omits. 

tetdptynvy pvdranryv. Mk (xiii. 35) and Mt. (xiv. 25) follow the 
Roman division into four watches. Lk. (xii. 38) probably follows the 
Jewish division into three (Judg. vii. 19); but see Acts xii. 4. Syr- 
Sin. omits the mention of the hour. 

émi ths Sarkdoons. Cf. éxt ris yijs (v. 47), and wepuraray ws én’ 
éddgous ért Paddoons (Job ix. 8). Christ was walking not by the sea, 
but on it, over the surface of its stormy waters. His walking by the 
sea would not have terrified them, nor could He and they have con- 
versed. We may refuse to believe the miracle, but the narrative has 
not arisen through misinterpretation of language. Nor is it an imita- 
tion of O.'T. miracles; Christ does not divide the Jordan and walk 
over on dry land (Josh. iii, 14—17; 2 Kings ii. 8, 14). ‘* These 
attempts are usually unconvincing, and provoke the remark how much 
ingenuity can be combined with a lack of common sense’? (Salmon, 
Human Element, p. 323). It is rash to be positive as to what would 
be possible or impossible for a unique Personality such as that of 
Jesus Christ. 

70crev wapedOety. Cf. vii. 27; Lk. xxiv. 28; and for the conative 
imperf. Mt, iii. 14; Lk. i. 59. We have here the impression of an 
eye-witness; the figure looked as if it meant to pass by them. Mt. 
omits this; see on i. 45 and vii. 24. 

49. ddvtacpa. An apparition (R.V.). A word is required which 
answers to the derivation (dalvouat) and which occurs only in this 
connexion in N.T. The Syriac points to a reading daudviov. In Lk, 
xxiv. 87, D has @dvracua for mvedua. 
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dvéxpagav. See oni. 23. rév did rod Kvdwvos PbBov ¥repos dia- 
6éxera: (Euthym.). 

50. mdvres ydp eiSav. See on v. 29. It was no subjective 
delusion; there was something objective which all of them perceived. 
The aorists indicate what was of short duration; He addressed them 
at once, and their trouble was at an end. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ when they all 
saw Him, they cried out.’? The difference between \ahéw, ‘*speak,’’ 
and \éyw, ‘‘say,’’ is manifest here. Trench, Syn. § 76. 

@apoeire. Cf. x. 49; Mt. ix. 2, 22; Jn xvi. 33. This form pre- 
vails in Gospels and Acts, dappéw in 2 Cor. and Heb. In LXX. 
Gapcéw is common, dappéw rare and late. 

#1 poPeioGe. Cease to fear: v. 36, x.14. Contrast the aorists in 
x. 19. For the asyndeton see on v. 38. 

51. dvéByn. The verb is freq. in class. Grk of going on board a 
ship. Mk and Jn omit Peter’s walking on the water. Lk. omits the 
whole narrative. 

éxémacev. See oniv. 39. In quocwnque corde Deus per gratiam 
sui adest amoris, mox universa bella compressa quiescunt (Bede). 

Mav év éavrois. See crit. note. This time they keep their 
thoughts to themselves; contrast iv. 41. Mt. attributes to them the 
confession afterwards made by Peter (viii. 29; Mt. xvi. 16), which is 
out of harmony with what follows in the next verse. 

52. ov ydp cuviKay éwl rots dprows. ‘‘For the miracle of the 
loaves afforded them no basis for comprehending.’’ See crit. note. 
Neither A.V. nor R.Y. seems to be right here. As often, Mt. and Lk. 
omit what is discreditable to the Twelve, and Mt. substitutes what 
does honour both to them and to Christ. It was natural that His 
walking on the waves and the sudden cessation of the gale should 
amaze them more than the feeding of the multitudes (viii. 17 f.); as 
fishermen they could appreciate the former, but they were still very 
defective in insight. See on iii. 5, This miracle is part of their 
education, 


53—56. Munistry In THE PLAIN oF GENNESARET. 
Mt. xiv. 34—36. 


53. Stamepdcoavres eri tr. yyv. When they had crossed over to the 
land (R.V. marg.); cf. dacwOAvac emt 7. yhv (Acts xxvii. 44), The 
da- points to their getting through their perils and toils. Jn says 
that they did so et@éws, on their welcoming Christ into the boat. 

Tevvnoapér. Mt. says the same; elsewhere only Lk. v. 1. It 
was a little 8. of Capernaum, and was then a fertile and populous 
district (Joseph. B. J. m. x. 8). 
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tpocwpptoyocav. Here only in Bibl. Grk. Wetstein gives 
classical examples. Syr-Sin. omits xal zp. 

54. edOds émyvévres airov. It was still early (v. 48), but there 
were people who recognized Him and, as before, were eager to get 
their sick folk healed. Cf. Lk. xxiv. 31; Acts iii. 10, xxvii. 39; Mt. 
is much less graphic. 

55. meptéSpapov. Not elsewhere in N.T. The aorists indicate 
the rapidity with which all was done, while the news of His arrival 
kept spreading (d7rov #xovoy). 

tepipépav. They were sometimes too late; and they then carried 
the sick from place to place, till they overtook Him. 

éorly. The very word of the report; ‘‘ He is in such a place.”’ 

56. Sov dv eloeropevero. Cf. the constr. in iii, 11; Acts ii. 45, 
iv, 35, 

év tats dyopats. In the open places. ‘‘In the streets’? (A.V.) is 
from éy rats mAarelats (D, Vulg.), which looks like a correction, 
because no kGuar, and not all wéAes, would have market-places. But 
ayopd has its original meaning, ‘‘a place where people assemble.’? 
Cf. Acts v. 15 and the curious Babylonian custom commended in 
Hdt. i. 197. 

érleoav. SoNBLA. For iva ef. v. 18, 23, vii. 32. The way 
in which the woman with the issue had been cured had doubtless 
become widely known, and the faith of these applicants was as 
efficacious as hers, Mt. again has aor. where Mk has imperf. 


CHAPTER VII. 


2. Srv...éo@lovow (NBLA 33) rather than éoOlovras (ADNX etc.). 
NABLA 33 omit éuéupavro, which was added to complete the con- 
struction; D adds xaréyvwoar. 

3. mvypq (ABLNXTII) rather than ruxvd (SN, Vulg.). D has 
mukun. Syr-Sin. omits. 

4. pavrlcwvrar (SB and 8 cursives) should probably be preferred 
to Bamrricwvrat (ADIII) and other variants. NBLA omit cal chwév. 

5. Kal érepwracw (NBDL, Latt.) rather than érera (AXT'II), 
which is another attempt to mend the construction broken by vv. 3, 4. 
kowats (8*BD 33) rather than dvlrros (S°ALX etc.). 

6. NBLA 33 omit droxpidels. See on x. 5. 

8. NBLA omit ydp and Parricuovs.,.roretre (from v. 4). 

12. NBDA omit kal. 

14. amddw (SBDLA) rather than mdvra (AXTII). 

16. NBLA*, Memph. omit the verse; an early interpolation from 
iv. 9, for Syr-Sin. has it. 

17. tv wapaBoArv (NBDLA) rather than wepl rs 7. (AXI'I). 

19. KaSap({ov (SABEFGHLSXA and many cursives) rather than 
xadaplfov (KMUVIII), or xadaptye (D). 

21. opvetar, kdomal, ddvor, porxetar (NBLA) rather than y., 7., 
g., kX. (ANXT'I). 

24, éxetOev S€ (NBLA) rather than «al éxe?@ev (ANXT'II). See on 
i. 14. pia (NBDLA) rather than peOdpca (ANXI'II). 

kal Si8avos may come from Mt, xv. 21; BLA omit. 

25. GAN evOts akovoaca (NBLA 33) rather than dxotcaca ydp 
(ANXIII). Syr-Sin. omits evs, repi avrod, 7. wédas. 

30. 7d Sapmdviov eeAnAvOds after 7d masdiov x.7.A. (NBDLA). 

31. AGev Sid BiSavos (NBDLA) rather than kal Ziddvos HdOev 
(ANXT'I). 

35. NBDLA omit et0éws. rvolyyray (NBDA) rather than 6i7- 
volxéncay (ANXTII). See WH. App. p. 170; Deissmann, Bib. St. 
p. 189; Veitch, Greek Verbs, p. 66. 
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1—13. QvzEsTIONS oF CEREMONIAL CLEANSING. 
Mt. xv. 1—20. 


1. ovvdyovrat. Hitherto it has been a not unfriendly company 
that has gathered together where the great Teacher and Healer was to 
be found (i. 33, ii. 2, iii. 10, 32, iv. 1, v. 21, vi. 31, 55). Hostile 
elements have sometimes intruded (ii. 6, 16, 18, iii. 6, 22), but they 
have been exceptional. Here the gathering consists of hostile critics. 

ot Papioaio. See on ii. 16; they were last mentioned as plotting 
His death (iii. 6). 

€Odvres ard "Ieporoktvpwv. See on x. 32. This may mean that 
a new party of Scribes (iii, 22) had arrived. Non ad verbum 
audiendum, non ad quaerendam medelam, sed ad movendas solum 
quaestionum pugnas, ad Dominum concurrunt (Bede). Put a full 
stop at the end of the verse (A.V.); (dévres is not to be coupled with 
éO bytes. 

2. Kal t&Sdyres. The beginning of a new sentence, which is 
broken by a long parenthesis (vv. 3, 4) and left unfinished. 

éru Kowats xepo(y. See crit. note. We have é7: instead of infin. 
xi. 32, xii. 34. Koiwés was a technical term for what was ‘‘common’”’ 
to the Gentiles but ceremonially unclean to the Jews; xowdy kal 
axdOaprov (Acts x. 14, 28, xi. 8; cf. Rom. xiv. 14; 1 Macc.i. 47, 62). 
Of. ef dé ris alriav trxe xowodaylas # Twos d\Xov roovrou duapriuaros 
(Joseph. Ant. xt. viii. 7; cf. xm. i. 1). In N.T. xowds is opposed to 
kaOapés and dys (Heb. x. 29). Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ when they had not 
washed their hands.’’ 

rour toriy dvimrois. Added for Gentile readers. 

éoPlovew tovs dprovs. ‘‘ Kat their bread’; ef. iv. 26, 36, vi. 32. 
In this phrase the art. and the plur. are unusual both in N.T. (iii. 
20; Mt. xv. 2; Lk. xiv. 1, 2) and in LXX. (Gen. xxxvii. 25; Exod. ii. 
20; 2 Sam. ix. 7). See orit. note. 

8. ot yip Papivato.. Another explanation inserted for Gentile 
readers. Mt. has nothing corresponding to vv. 3, 4. 

advres ot 'IovSator. ‘All strict Jews,’’ those who wished to be 
dtxaroe according to the regulations of the Scribes (Lk. i. 6, ii. 25, 
xviii. 9). The regulations of the Law (Lev. xi.—xyv.; Num. v. 1—4, 
xix.) had been enormously increased by the Scribes, with the result 
that the right sense of proportion had been lost. People confounded 
what was ceremonially trivial with what was ceremonially important, 
and also what was purely ceremonial with what was moral, the former 
being often preferred to the latter, The longest of the six books of 
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the Mishna (Toharéth) treats of purification, and thirty chapters are 
given to the cleansing of vessels. Schiirer, 1. ii. pp. 106 f. D.C.G. art. 
‘* Purification.” 

amvypy. The word remains a puzzle in this connexion. ‘Up to 
the elbow’ and ‘‘ up to the fist’’ are impossible translations. ‘‘ With 
the fist’’ is the best rendering; and this may be explained either 
literally, of rubbing a closed hand in the palm of the other 
hand, or metaphorically, of vigorous washing, =‘‘ diligently’ (A.V, 
marg.). 

vipovrat. The verb is used of washing part of the body (Mt. vi. 17, 
xy.2; 1 Tim. v.10; Gen. xviii. 4; etc.), Novouar being used of bathing 
the whole body (Acts ix. 837; Heb. x. 22; etc.), and mAvvw of washing 
clothes, nets, etc. (Rev. vii. 14, xxii. 14; Lk. v.2). In Lev. xv. 11 we 
have all three verbs thus distinguished. See on Jn xiii. 10. 

Tv Tapddoc.w tay mpecButépwv. Traditions handed down for 
generations and sanctioned by great teachers were regarded by the 
Pharisees and their followers as of equal obligation with Scripture, 
The traditions were seldom wrong in themselves, but they were treated 
as of such importance that moral duties were neglected. This inevi- 
tably follows when right conduct is regarded as keeping certain rules. 
The acc. is used because the whole of the tradition (iii. 21, vi. 17), and 
not a part (i. 31, v. 41), is held. Only in this and the parallel passage 
(Mt. xv. 2—6) is wapddocts used in the Gospels. In 2 Thess. ii. 15, 
Kparetre Tas mapaddcers is said of holding Christian traditions; cf. 1 Cor. 
xi. 2. 

4. Gm dyopas. On coming from market, where they might come 
in contact with persons or things that were ceremonially unclean. 
We have dé delavov (Hat. i. 126, ii. 78, v. 18) similarly used; dd 
vexpoo (Ecclus. xxxi. [xxxiv.] 25). 

édv pi} pavricwvrat. See crit. note. Sprinkling did not seem to 
be in harmony with ruyyp viyvwra, and hence the change to Bar- 
riowvrat. If Barr. be adopted, it would mean bathing the hands 
rather than the whole person. Hither verb might be used of holding 
the hands over a basin and having water poured over them. Cf. Justin, 
Try. 46. Tatian seems to have understood the sentence as meaning 
that the Jews do not eat what they bring from market without purifying 
it, which is not the meaning. 

mapédaBov. The right verb to use of those who received rapa- 
décets. 

feorav. The jugs in which the water for drinking or purifying 
was kept. A jerpyr7s (Jn ii. 6) held about 50 ééora. Here, however, 
the word is not used of a definite measure, sextarius, but of a house- 
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hold vessel without reference to size. Vulg. has wrceus, a jug with 
one handle. The addition, cal x\wGy (see crit. note), would not mean 
‘‘and tables,’’ but ‘‘and couches,’’ for reclining at table, or possibly 
‘¢and beds,’’ for sleeping on at night. Syr-Sin. omits cal yadkiwr. - 

5. Adri; As in ii. 16, the question is a form of hostile criticism. 
‘‘ Rat their bread,’’ as in v, 2. 

6. Kadds érpodrirevoev. ‘* With beautiful appropriateness Isaiah 
prophesied.’’ Cf. xii. 28, 32; Lk. xx. 39; and esp. Acts xxviii. 25. 
Everywhere in N.T., including Jude 14, and almost everywhere in 
LXX., émpod. is to be preferred to rpoed?. There is no simple verb 
gnrevw. But in other verbs late writers sometimes put the augment 
before the preposition. Blass, § 15, 17. 

troxpitav. This word, so freq. in Mt., occurs here only in Mk, 
and here it is omitted in Syr-Sin. In Job xxxiv. 30, xxxyi. 13 it 
means the godless man and=apdvouos (xvii. 8, xx. 5). It is not 
found in Jn. 

ds yéyparrat, See oni. 2. Mt. agrees with Mk in this quotation 
from Is. xxix. 13, and both abbreviate the LXX., omitting éyylfte and 
ev TO oTbuare avrod. 

7. pdrnv. Freq. in LXX., but not found in N.T., except in this 
quotation. St Paul has els keyév. See on 2 Cor. vi. 1. 

SiSciokovres SiB8ackadlas évr. avd. Here again Mk and Mt. differ 
from LXX., which has diddoKovres évrdd\uara dvOpérwr Kal didacKa- 
Mas. One is inclined to translate ‘‘ teaching for teachings,’’ reserving 
‘« doctrine ’’ for ddax7. But this would be no improvement, for d:dax% 
is teaching as a whole, while d:dacxaNla (freq. in Past. Epp.) is a par- 
ticular part of teaching, a doctrine. But the distinction is not always 
sharply made. 

évrdApara dv@pdrwv. In apposition with ddackaNlas, teaching 
doctrines (which are) commands of men, This was the source of the 
evil; their doctrines were of their own devising. They burdened the 
conscience with external details which had no spiritual value. We 
must distinguish in translation between évra\ua, ‘‘command,’’ or 
‘*precept,’? and évrod7, ‘‘commandment.’’ Vulg. praeceptum and 
mandatum. “Evradua is used of the Divine commands Job xxiii. 11, 
12; the word is not found in profane writers. Lightfoot thinks that 
St Paul had this discourse in his mind when he wrote Col. ii. 21—23. 

8. tv évroAyv. Commonly used of a single commandment (x. 5, 
19, xii. 28), but here of the Divine Law as a whole; see on 1 Tim. vi. 14. 
The verse looks like another version of v. 9. There is no such repeti- 
tion in Mt., and his wording is closer to v. 9. Syr-Sin. omits the 
verse, 
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9. Kal eyev avrots. The insertion of this introductory formula 
confirms the impression that v. 8 and v. 9 come from two different 
sources. Syr-Sin. omits the words. 

Kadds. See on Jn iv. 17 and 2 Cor. xi. 4. The irony is stronger 
here. This was the beautiful result of their putting a fence about the 
Law; their fence had shut off the Law so completely that the sight of 
it was lost. 

GOereire. See on vi. 26; as applied to such words as évroA%, vdpos, 
diaOyxn, it means not merely violating, but treating as null and void 
(Heb. x. 28; Gal. iii. 15). The oral tradition had supplanted the 
written Law—everywhere by engrossing men’s attention, and in some 
cases by contravening its spirit. D.C.G. art. ‘‘ Tradition.’’ 

10. Motors ydp elev. Mt. makes the connexion more clear and 
the contrast more pointed by writing 6 yap Ocds elrev. The Pentateuch 
was quoted as ‘‘ Moses”? (i. 44, x. 3, xii. 19). But the Law was given 
dia (not bd) Mwvcéws (see on Jn i. 17). Moses was not the giver 
of it any more than of the manna (Jn vi. 32). See on xii. 26. 

*O xakodoyav. He that speaketh evil of (R.V.) rather than ‘he 
that curseth’’ (A.V.); in ix. 39, and Acts xix. 9, A.V. has ‘‘ speak 
evil of,’’ and in the Corban case there is no cursing, but the parents 
are dishonoured. These quotations from Exod. xx. 12 and xxi. 17 
illustrate the fact that citations which are found in more than one 
Synoptist, ‘‘ with few exceptions, adhere closely to the LXX., the 
differences being only textual or in the way of omission”’’ (Swete, 
Introd. to O.T. in Greek, p. 393). 

11. tpets St A€yere. “But ye say.”” As in vv. 2—5 and iv. 26 
and 31, we have a confused constr. Mk forgets that he began with 
jets 62 Aéyere and leaves the éay ely sentence unfinished. Omit 
Aéyere and the constr. will stand; with Aéyere v. 12 should run ovkér 
ovdév roujoes. Cf. iii. 22. 

KopBav, 8 éorww Adpov. As in v. 41, vii. 34, xiv. 36, we have 
Aramaic with a translation. Kop8dv is not found in LXX., but 
Josephus (Ant. rv. iv. 4) gives it with this translation. It means a 
dedicated or vowed gift, a gift not to be revoked by the giver (Ibid. c. 
Apion. i. 22). The Scribes taught that a vow, however unrighteous, 
must stand. Even if the man who made it desired to remedy the 
wrong, and even if the wrong was to his own parents, he could not be. 
allowed to remedy it. Such ruling cuts right across the Fifth Com- 
mandment. See Wright, Synopsis, p. 69; Driver on Deut. xxiii. 24. 
The sentence means, ‘‘ Whatsoever support thou mightest have from 
me is Korban, irrevocably given elsewhere.’’ Luther, putting a 
comma after me in Vulg.—Corban quodcunque ex me, tibi profuerit 
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—took it to mean, ‘‘If I dedicate it, it is far more valuable to 
thee.’’ 

12. ovkéri ddlere. Ye no longer suffer; ‘‘so far from telling him 
that his duty to his parents is paramount, you do not allow him to 
perform it.’? See crit. note. 

ot8ty woujoar TH watpl. Cf. v. 19, 20, x. 36; the expression is 
found in Attic. Blass, § 34. 4. Syr-Sin. has ‘“‘honour.’’? For the 
double negative see on i. 44. 

18. dxvpotvres. Not merely treating as null and void (d@ereire, 
v. 9), but making void (R.V.). Both verbs occur Gal. iii. 15—17. 
Excepting 4 Macc., dxvpdw is very rare in Bibl. Grk. In papyri it is 
used of annulling contracts. Passages in the Talmud definitely put 
tradition and comment above Scripture. ‘‘ The words of the Scribes 
are lovely above the words of the Law; for the words of the Law are 
weighty and light, but the words of the Scribes are all weighty.”’ 

TY Tapaddce 1 mapeSdxate. The connexion between noun and 
verb cannot be reproduced in English. The aor. seems to be out of 
place; mapadldore would be better; or (if aor.) wapeddSere. The 
relative is dative by attraction. 

Tapépo. Toatra woAAd. Superfiuous fulness; many such similar 


things. Cf. vi. 25. ILapémos, freq. in class. Grk, occurs nowhere 
else in N.T. or LXX. 


14—23. Tue Source oF REAL DEFILEMENT, 
Mt. xv. 10—20. 


14. mpookaderdpevos radty. We need not limit the rd\w to the 
crowd at Gennesaret. He often invited people to come to Him, and 
here He does so again. Having answered the cavils of the Scribes, 
He now resumes the more profitable work of freeing the multitude 
from the unspiritual traditions of Pharisaism. ov« &re rots Bapiralous 
diadéyerar, ws aPeparevros (Theoph.). Mk (about 27 times) even 
more than Mt, (about 17) is fond of r¢\w. Lk. (3) seems to avoid it, 
often omitting it where Mk has it. For é\eyer Mt. again has etrrev. 
Of. v. 27. 

15. ovdtv ori ewbev «.7.A. This illuminating principle is given 
by Mk in the most comprehensive terms; There is nothing external to 
aman which by entering into him can defile him. Mt. narrows it by 
limiting it to meat and drink. Externals cannot pollute a man, 
because they do not touch the man’s self, but only his body. 
Epictetus enlarges on this difference; e.g. Dis. i. 19. Plato points 
out that what enters into the mouth is perishable, but what comes 
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out of it, viz. speech, may be imperishable (Tim. 75D). C#£. Deut. 
xxiii. 23. Like other parabolic utterances of Christ, this Saying was 
not understood even by the Twelve at the time, nor indeed even 
after Pentecost (Acts x. 14). But when this Gospel was written the 
practical result of this principle was recognized ;—Levitical prohibi- 
tions of certain foods as unclean had been abolished (v.19b). The 
art., Tod or rov dv@p., is generic, as in ii. 27, iv. 21. For the aor. 
infin. see oni. 41. Syr-Sin. omits ¢&wev as superfluous. 

é\Ad. ‘On the contrary, the things which defile the man, are 
the thoughts, words, and deeds which come out of him.’? As both ra 
éxropevéueva, and ra kowobvra, have the art., either may be the subject. 
The repetition of rdv dyOp. instead of using a pronoun is characteristic ; 
cf. iv. 37. 

16. See crit. note. 

17. els ofkov. When Hecameindoors. The particular house is of 
no moment; ‘‘indoors’’ means away from the multitude. It appears 
repeatedly when private instruction is given (ix. 28, 33, x. 10). It 
is possible that in all these cases we have personal recollection of a 
detail. To the multitude He often spoke in parables, and now the 
disciples once more ask for an interpretation of rév oKorewdr débyov 
(iv. 2,10, 11). See crit. note. 

18. Odrws kal jpeis. As before (iv. 13), He expresses surprise at 
their want of discernment. The position of otrws is against its being 
taken with dov’vero, ‘‘so wanting in discernment,’’ tam insipientes. 
Better, ‘‘Is it so,’’ stccine? Vulg. has Sic et vos imprudentes estis ? 
Hither ‘‘ Kven you”? (i. 27; Mt. v. 46) or ‘‘ you also”’ (Mt. xx. 4, 7; 
Jn vi. 68, where the context is decisive) may be right; see on ii. 28. 
‘‘ Even you, whom I have instructed,’’ or ‘‘ you also, as well as the 
multitude.’’ We have similar surprise again in viii. 17, odrw voeire 
ovdé ouvlere; Syr-Sin. has “Are ye yet so stubborn? Do ye not yet 
understand anything? that not everything which entereth into a man 
defileth him ?”’ 

od Svvarat Kowaoar. Cannot pollute him in any religious sense; 
he is not morally the worse. The Scribes taught otherwise. This 
repetition from v. 15 is omitted in Mt. 

19. ovk eiomopeverot K.t.A. This important explanation is also 
omitted in Mt. Aristophanes has ddodos (Eccl. 1059), dmémaros 
(Ach. 81) and xompwy (Thesm. 485) for apedpdy (25pa), which occurs 
nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. Vulg. has in secesswm, Beza in latrinam. 
D reads dxerés here, but ddedpdy in Mt. 

kalapltov mdvra td Bpopara. See crit. note. The happy restora- 
tion of the true reading makes excellent and important sense of a 
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passage which was reduced almost to nonsense by the false reading. 
No intelligible meaning can be given to xa@aplfov, ‘‘ purging all 
meats’? (A.V.). ‘‘This He said, making all meats clean’’ (R.V.) 
is the comment of the Evangelist, who saw that Christ’s words 
abolished the distinction between clean and unclean food, even when 
made by the Law. We have similar remarks iii. 30, v. 8. Origen 
and Chrysostom have this reading and meaning, while Gregory 
Thaumaturgus calls our Lord 6 cwrhp 6 rdvra xabapl{w ra Spwuara. 
Miller’s Scrivener, 1. pp. 336f. So also Field. 

20. édeyev 8€. The Lord’s words are resumed after the interjected 
remark of the Evangelist. 

21. trwlev yip. Nothing that comes from without brings moral 
pollution, but a great deal that comes from within may do so, pro- 
ceeding not éx ris KowWlas, but éx ris xapdlas. Deut. xxiii. 23 has 
a germ of this; ra éxropevéueva dia TOv yedéwy Pvdrddiy. Cf. Mt. xii. 
35=Lk. vi. 45, and Mt. xxiii. 25=Lk. xi. 39; and see on 6 &w and 
6 ow dvOpwros, 2 Cor. iv. 16. Syr-Sin., like Mt., omits the superfluous 
tcwOev. Cf. i. 32, 42, ii. 23, vi. 25, where Syr-Sin. omits what is 
superfluous. 

ot Stiadoytopol ot Kakol. The thoughts that are evil is the genus 
of which twelve species are enumerated, six in the plur. and six in the 
sing. In N.T. dcadoyiouds is almost always bad thought and generally 
plur., but in LXX. it is sometimes used of the thoughts of God (Ps. 
xl. 5, xcii. 5). Of the twelve evil things in Mk, Mt. omits seven, and 
he adds Wevdouaprupla. In Gal. v. 19—21 we have sixteen or seventeen 
sins, of which only two or three are in Mk; in Wisd. xiv. 25, 26, fifteen 
or sixteen, of which five are in Mk; in Didache v. 9, twenty-two, of 
which six are in Mk. These catalogues strikingly illustrate the multi- 
plicity of evil. There is no classification of the vices, such as we 
should have in a treatise on ethics. Both Mk and Mt. begin, where 
all sin begins, in the region of thought. Then Mt. follows the order 
of the Commandments, sixth to ninth. 

22. mdcoveElar. Efforts to get more than one’s due, forms of 
selfishness; see on 2 Cor. ix. 5 and ef. Lk. xii. 15; Col. iii. 5. In 
Rom. i. 29 we have cov. coupled with rovypla. 

SéAos. Conspicuous in Christ’s enemies (iii. 6, 22, xiv. 1); the 
trae Israelite has none of it (Jn i. 48). 

a&cédyera. Unblushing licentiousness defying public opinion, such 
as was seen at the court of Antipas (vi. 22 f.). Like #8pis, it cares 
nothing for the feelings of others. Vulg. has impudicitia here. 

sp0adrpos tovnpds. A belief in the ‘‘ evil eye,’”? which brings ill to 
the person or thing on which it rests, seems to be almost universal in 
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savage and half-civilized nations. But belief in a person whose look 
blighted without his willing it, the Italian jettatore, is not found in 
Scripture. There the dvip Bdcoxavos (Prov. xxiii. 6, xxviii. 22) is 
envious, jealous, and grudging, and his ‘‘eyvil eye’? is ¢0évos and 
mAcovetia combined; 6@Aadpds rovnpos POovepds éx’ dprw, ‘an evil eye 
is envious over bread’’ (Ecclus. xiv. 8, 10; cf. xxxi. 12—14; Tobit 
iv. 7; Deut. xv. 9, xxviii. 54, 56). See on 2 Cor. ix. 6, 7, and on the 
whole subject F. T. Elworthy, Evil Eye (1895); Lightfoot on Gal. 
iii. 1. 

PrAacdypla. Not ‘blasphemy’? (A.V.), but railing (R.V.), or 
‘‘backbiting,’’ karadadla. See on 2 Cor. xii. 20. In 1 Pet. ii. 1 we 
have @Oévous kal mdoas karadadlas, which is much the same as 6¢0., 
mov. and Bracdnuta. 

trepynpavla. Here only in N.T., but freq. in LXX. See esp. 
Ecclus. x. 7, 12, 18. It is the sin of the ‘‘superior’’ person, who 
loves to make himself conspicuous and ‘‘sets all others at nought”’ 
(Lk. xviii. 9). The srepypavo: are condemned Lk. i. 51; Rom. i. 30; 
2 Tim. iii, 2; 1 Pet. v. 5; Jas. iv. 6, the last two being quotations 
from Proy. iii. 32. In the Psalms of Solomon, trepyndavia is often 
used of the insolent pride of the heathen as opponents of Jehovah. 

appoctvyn. The fool in Scripture (4dpwrv, wwpbs, dvdnros, dcogos) 
is one who does not know the moral value of things; he thinks that 
sin is a joke, and mocks at those who treat it seriously. Hence the 
severity with which he is condemned. In the Shepherd of Hermas 
there is much about d¢pocivn, Man. v. ii. 4, Sim. v1. v. 2, 3, Ix. xv. 3, 
xxii. 2, 3. It renders other vices incurable. 


24—30. THe SyropHoENIcIAN WomAN, 
Mt. xv. 21—28. 


24. ’ExetOev 8€. See crit. note. Here the unusual 6¢ marks the 
transition to different scenes and different work. Out of 88 sections 
in Mk, only 6 have 6é at the outset, while 80 begin with kal. 

dvacrds amrqdOev. Cf. x. 1. Mt. has dvexdpyoev. Christ is 
retiring once more from the hostility which His teaching provoked 
(iii. 7) and from the pressure of inconsiderate followers (vi. 31). His 
hour is not far off, but it is not yet come, and He must have oppor- 
tunity for giving further instruction to the Twelve. ’Avacrds refers to 
the change of place rather than the change of posture, viz. sitting 
to teach; éxeiHev means ‘‘from Capernaum,’’ not ‘‘from a seat.” 
Sitting has not been mentioned. 

els ta Spia Tipov. Cf. v. 17; Mt. ii. 16. Tyre had been inde- 
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pendent since s.c. 126, and Pompey had confirmed the independence, 
but Augustus had curtailed it B.c. 20. The borders of Tyre [and 
Sidon] are called @owlxn in LXX. and Acts, but nowhere in the 
Gospels. Some of the inhabitants had been attracted to the Lake 
to see Jesus (iii. 8), and, like the Gerasenes, they were probably pagan 
(Joseph. c. Apion. i. 13). Christ now visits their country, which was 
40 or 50 miles from Capernaum, to escape publicity. Christ had 
forbidden the disciples to go to the Gentiles; they were to devote 
themselves to the house of Israel (Mt. x. 5). He here takes them to 
the Gentiles, yet not to teach the Gentiles, but to find quiet for being 
taught by Him themselves. It is only by setting aside the plain 
statements of Mk that it can be maintained that Christ came to this 
place for one purpose only,—‘‘ an extraordinary example of persevering 
faith.’’? Cf. ix. 30. 

ovdSéva mOcAev yvovat. ‘‘ He wished to know no one” is not a 
probable rendering; would have no one know it is doubtless right. He 
did so, not because He feared being denounced by the Scribes for 
mixing with heathen (Theoph.), but because He wished to avoid 
interruption. 

ov 7Svvdcbn AaGety. Mt. characteristically omits the statement 
that Christ was unable to do what He wished. He could not be hid, 
because some who had seen Him in Galilee recognized Him. The 
double augment is Epic and Ionic. Blass, §24. The aor. infin. is 
normal; see on i. 40. 

25. GAN elds dkotcara. See crit. note. ‘On the contrary, a 
woman who had heard about Him came at once.’’ For the superfluous 
adrjjs see on i. 7; the pleonasm is specially common after relatives 
(Rey. iii. 8, vii. 2, xiii. 8). It is found in modern Greek. 

26. “E\Anvis, Zvpopowlkicca to yéver. A Greek-speaking woman, 
a Phoenician of Syria by race. In this context, ‘EAyvis can hardly 
mean anything else (Acts xvii. 12). She spoke Greek, but she was 
not a Greek. The conversation, like that with Pilate, would be in 
Greek. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘a widow, from the borders of Tyre of Phoe- 
nicia.’’ These Phoenicians came from the Canaanites, and Mt. calls 
her Xavavala. The Clem, Hom. (ii. 19, iii. 73, iv. 6) calls her 
Justa, and her daughter Bernice. Syr-Sin. omits ‘EAAnvls and rg 
yévet. 

ajpdra avrov tva. See on iii. 9. The change from aor. (mpoc- 
érecev) to imperf. is accurate. Mt. gives her words, in which she 
addresses Him as ‘‘Son of David,’’ an address which Mk does not 
record until the healing of Bartimaeus, near the time of the Passion 
(x. 47, 48). In Mt. the woman makes three appeals, of which Mk 
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omits one and also the appeal of the disciples that He would grant 
her request and send her away. 

27. Aeyev. Mt. again substitutes citer, as in v. 14. 

“Ages mpdtov xoptacOnvat ta tékva. See on vi. 42 and cf. x. 14. 
In xv. 36 we have the subj. after dgere. ‘‘ The children” are the Jews, 
but prov implies that the others will have their turn (Jn x. 16, xii. 
32, xvii. 20; Acts i. 8, xiii. 47). This important rpdrov is omitted in 
Mt. It mitigates the harsh refusal. 

éori kadoy. The expression is freq. in Mk. Cf. ix. 5, 42, 43, 45, 
47, xiv. 21. Christ’s reply illustrates the principle that, where faith 
is strong, He seems to hold aloof, to bring the faith to perfection; 
whereas weak faith is encouraged (v. 36, ix. 23). 

tots kuvaplois. The diminutive is another mitigation. The Gen- 
tiles are not called ‘‘dogs’’ but ‘‘doggies,’’ not outside scavengers 
(Ps. lix. 7, 15), but household companions (rd xvvliua ris olxtas, Orig.). 
In late Greek, diminutives sometimes lose their force, e.g. wrdpcov 
(xiv. 47), drlov (Mt. xxvi. 51); but the dimin. has point here. Con- 
trast xéves (Mt. vii. 6; Phil. iii. 2; Rev. xxii. 15). Vulg. spoils this 
by having canibus in Christ’s Saying and catelli in her reply. 

28. 1 St darexplOn kal Aéyer. The dexpi6y is not mere amplifica- 
tion; it was an answer and a witty answer. She seizes on Christ’s 
repelling words and turns them into an argument in her favour: 
Spakauévn trav rod Xpicrod pyudrwv, am’ abr&y mréxer ouvyyoptay 
éauvr7js (Euthym.). The historic pres. is recognized so completely 
as historic that it can be combined with an aor. See on viii. 29 
sub fin. 

Nat, kipve’ kal td kuvdpia. Yea, Lord, and the doggies; not ‘ yet 
the dogs’’ (A.V.), nor ‘‘even the dogs’’ (R.V.). She fully assents to 
the Lord’s utterance and carries it on to her own conclusion; ‘‘ Quite 
so, Lord; and in that case I may havea crumb.”’ Mt. has kal ydp, 
giving an additional reason for her request. Nal=dujy, but without 
the religious tone of the Hebrew word (2 Cor. i. 20; Rev. i. 7, xxii. 20). 
Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ the crumbs which are over from the children’s table.’’ 
The words may mean the crumbs thrown by the children to their pets. 
In N.T., éo6. éx (Jn vi. 26, 50, 51; 1 Cor. ix. 7, xi. 28; etc.) is more 
common than éo@. dé (Gen. ii. 16, iii. 1, 2, 5). 

29. Awd rodroy roy Aoyov. The Lord commends the ready reply, 
and admits that in the argument she has won: 6d rdv Abyor, wri 
mpos suvyyoplay éxpiow ouver&s dyay (Huthym.). Like the centurion 
(Mt. viii. 513), she believes that Christ can heal at a distance, and, 
like him, she wins Christ’s admiring approval (Mt. xv. 28). This is 
the only case in Mk in which Christ heals at a distance. 
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30. dme\Oovca. His assurance is enough, as in the case of the 
royal official; see on Jn iv. 50, 52. 

BeBAnpévov él tiv KAtvnv. Like the demoniac boy (ix. 26), she 
was suffering from exhaustion after the final convulsion. The perf. 
part. is accurate. 

This crumb, won from our Lord by the heathen woman’s ‘‘ shame- 
lessness’’ (Lk. xi. 8), pertinacity (Lk. xviii, 2—5), and faith (LK. vii. 9), 
remains isolated. He at once returns to the principle of feeding the 
children first. 


31—37. Rerurn to DEcaPoris. 


Heauine or A Dear STAMMERER, 
Cf. Mt. xv. 29-31, 


31. ék Tov dplwv Tupov FAGev Sid DiSavos els r. PAA. This means 
a very long circuit; about 20 or 30 miles northward to Sidon, then 
eastward and southward, till He reached the E. shore of the Lake. 
He would cross the Leontes twice, first between Tyre and Sidon, and 
again between Libanus and Anti-Libanus, but there is no hint as to 
where the second crossing took place. The object of the long circuit 
was to gain the retirement necessary for the training of the Twelve. 
He had twice failed in securing this (vi. 31—384, vii. 24). 

Sid LiSavos. See crit. note. The other reading avoids the state- 
ment that He entered a city that was wholly heathen. 

AckaméX\ews. He is once more in or near the country of the 
Gerasenes, where the healed demoniac has been acting as a pioneer 
(v. 20). 

82. Kaddv kal poyiAddov. Deaf people, being unable to hear the 
sounds which they make, often speak very imperfectly, and sometimes 
cease to attempt to speak at all. Mt. is here very different; instead of 
a single healing he gives us an indefinite number of various kinds. 
MoytAdXos occurs here only in N.T., and Is. xxxv. 6 only in LXX. In 
Exod. iv. 11, LXX. has dvexwdos, the Heb. in both places being the 
same. Many MSS. have poyyiAdAor, as if from poyyés, ‘ with harsh 
voice,’’ a rare word; séyis AadGy is the true derivation. 

‘ mapakadotow. The man could not speak for himself and his 
friends act for him, as in the case of the paralytic (ii. 3—5). See on 
viii, 22. 

érv0y atta tr. xetpa. Cf. v. 23, vi. 5. Christ does more than this, 
apparently in order to secure faith on the man’s part. 

33. drodkaBdpevos. It was necessary to free the man from all 
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distraction; this taking him apart and the using of appropriate 
means increased his confidence in Christ’s goodwill and power. 
Spittle was believed to be remedial; see on Jn ix. 6. Syr-Sin. has 
‘*He led him from the multitude, and put His finger, and spat in his 
ears, and touched his tongue.’’ Cf. viii. 23; not v. 37. 

34. avaBdépas. Praying for help; Jn xi. 41, 

éorévatev. Contrast the strong compound (dvacrevdéas) used of 
the unbelief of the Pharisees (viii. 12). Signs of Christ’s perfect 
humanity are again evident; see on iii. 5 and Jn xi. 38. 

*E¢doalad. Aramaic with a translation; see on v. 41. Deaf people 
understand what is spoken by watching the lips of the speaker, and a 
word like Ephphatha could easily be read from the lips. ‘‘Both the 
word and the use of saliva passed at an early time into the Baptismal 
rite as practised at Milan and Rome’’ (Swete). 

Stavolx@nr. Lucian (Contemplantes 21) uses this compound of 
opening the ears; os und’ av rpumdvy ere diavorxOfvae adrois Ta dra. 
Vulg. has adaperire, which Curtius (rx. vii. 24) uses of the ears; 
adaperire aures ad criminationem. 

35. volynocav. Cf. Mt. xx. 33; Acts xii. 10; Rev. xi. 19, xv. 5. 

dkoal. See oni. 28. 

6 Seopos THS yAdoons. We need not think of an actual ligament; 
he was released from the impediment in speech caused by his deaf- 
ness. Deissmann (Light, pp. 306 f.) gives instances of spells to bind 
the tongue. But here there is no hint that the man was obsessed. 
The release took place once for all (aor.); his speaking articulately 
continued (imperf.). 

36. Steore(Aato. See on v. 19 and 43. He gave the charge 
once; and then, the more He repeated it (d:ec7éAXero), the more they 
continued to disregard it (éxjpyccov). The comparative is sometimes 
strengthened by maAdov (2 Cor. vii. 13; Phil. i. 23), sometimes by 
ért (Heb. vii. 15), and wepiooedw may have both (Phil. i. 9). But 
here wad\ov might mean potius, ‘instead of being silent they pub- 
lished it more exceedingly.’’ These commands to be silent were 
usually disregarded, but that does not prove that they ought not to 
have been given. The Decalogue is not abrogated because of man’s 
disobedience. Wrede (Messiasgeheimnis, p. 133) sees a contradiction 
between this and v. 33. But v. 33 does not say that Christ took the 
man away from everybody. No doubt some of the crowd followed, 
and they were people who previously had seen little or nothing of 
His work as a Healer. They would naturally be very demonstrative. 

37. tmepmepicoas. Here only in Bibl. Grk, and perhaps no- 
where else. See on 2 Cor. vii. 4. 
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&erdjooovro. See oni. 22. This is simple history; Mk is not 
suggesting in an allegory the conversion of the Gentiles. He has not 
told us that the crowd was composed of Gentiles. 

arovet. Mt. seems to have understood this as implying a number 
of miracles, and they appear to be required by this verse and to 
explain the great multitude in viii. 1. 

dAdAovs Aadetvy. The combination of words is doubtless delibe- 
rate; the speechless to speak. Cf. ix. 24; Is. xxxv. 5. Syr-Sin. has 
‘‘He maketh the deaf-mutes to hear and to speak.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1. mdédw moddkod (NBDGLMNA 33) rather than apéddov 
(AEF etc.), a word not found elsewhere in Bibl. Grk, NABDLAII 
omit 6 *Incofs. See on v. 13. 

2. tpépar tpets (NALNITI) rather than ‘uépars tpicly (B) or 
nuépas rpeis (A), which look like grammatical corrections. 

3. Kal ties (NBLA) rather than rwés yép (ANXI'IIL). aad 
paxpdley (NBDLA) rather than paxpddev (ANXTII). etoly (BLA) 
rather than jxacw (NADN) or qxovow (EFG etc.). 

4. As in iv. 21, 6tt is omitted in most authorities, but is probably 
original (BLA). 

6. mapayyé\Xer (NBDLA) rather than apyyyeker (ACNXTM). 
tmapatilacww (NBCLMA) rather than rapa@Gow (ADNTII). 

8. Kal épayov (NBCLA) rather than é¢ayov 6é (ANXT'II). See 
on i. 14. 

9. NBLA omit of dayédrres. 

13. NBCDLA omit es rd mdoiov after rdkw éuBds. Hence the 
italics in R.V. 

16. NBDL omit déyovres after a\djAous. 

17. NBCDLA omit é7. 

21. ovmw (NCKLAII) rather than és otrw (ADMX) or és od 
(BI,d). Note the difference between D and d. 

22. Upxovrat (X°BCDLA 33) rather than épyerac (R*ANXT'IID). 

23. BPdémes (BCD*A) rather than Bdérec (NAD*LNI'I). 

24. Sri ds SévSpa pe mepirarotvras (SABC*LIAII) rather than 
ws dev. wepim. (C?D, Versions). 

25. évéBAerev (N°BLA) rather than évéBdreWev (ACTI). dravra 
(SB*LA) rather than daavras (ACI). 

26. The confusion in this verse is great; see WH., Introd. § 140. 
NBL omit pwde elrys k.7.d. 

28. clmrav attra éyovres (NBCLA) rather than daexpi@noay 
(ANXII). dr eis (NBC*L) rather than va (AC®PAII). 

29. érnpaita atrots (NBC*DLA) rather than Aéyer adrois 
(AC2NXT I). 
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31. imé (NBODLI) rather than dwé (AC?NXIII). perd tpeis 
jpépas (NABCD etc.) rather than 79 rplry muépg (dg Arm. Aeth.). 
Of ixe Bla. 34: 

33. Kal A€éyer (SBCLA) rather than \¢ywr (ADT'TI). 

34. el tus (NBC*DLA) rather than gers (AC*III). 

36. «ceAet (NBL) rather than ddedjoe (ACDTAII). KepSyoar... 
{yprodivat (NBL) rather than édy xepdjoy...¢nurw09 (ACDTAII). 

37. +t yap (NBLA) rather than 7 rf (ACTII). Sot (NB) rather 
than dwoee (ACDIII). 


1—9. Tue Frepine oF THE Four THOUSAND. 
Mt. xv. 32—39. 


1. ’Ev éxelvats r. yp. During the concluding part of the journey 
mentioned in vii. 31. The asyndeton is rare in Mk; cf. x. 28. 
Here D, Syr-Sin. and Lat-Vet. insert 6¢é, while in x. 28 D, Latt. Syrr. 
insert xal. 

amddtv twoddod SxdAov. See crit. note. The people of Decapolis 
had heard of His fame (v. 19; Mt. iv. 25) and both Jews and Gentiles 
would flock to Him when they heard that He was healing in the 
neighbourhood. 

py éxovtev. For «7 cf. ii. 4, vi. 34, xii. 21, 24. 

mpookaderdpevos. Here, as in Jn’s account of the 5000, our Lord 
takes the initiative. 

2. Zmwdayxvifopar. Nowhere else does Christ say that He feels 
compassion, although this is often said of Him; i. 41, vi. 34, ix. 22. 
He is continuing His training of the Twelve. He tells them His own 
feelings and points out the need of help. What do they suggest? 

jpépar tpets. See crit. note. We can make judpar pets gram- 
matical by taking wpooxévovew and éxovow as datives with eloly 
understood. More probably juépar rpe’s is a parenthetic nominative, 
as in Lk. ix. 28; ef. Acts v. 7; also 75 al tudpae épyduevac ra rdvra 
éredjoOn (Eccles. ii. 16). In such cases the insertion of ‘‘ and’? 
smooths the construction; ‘‘There are now three days and they are 
attending Me and have nothing to eat.’? In Josh. i. 11 the xai is 
inserted; érc rpets juépac cal dpets SiaBalvere rdv "Topddvnv rodrov. 
J. H. Moulton, p. 70. Mt., who sometimes improves the awkward 
constructions in Mk, leaves this unchanged, as if it had no need 
of correction. D has judpat rpets elow dard more ddé elow, tridwum est 
ex quo hic sunt; so also a bi. 

mpoopévovely por. Cf. mporuévey rH xa pire Tod Oeod (Acts xiii. 48); 
ol morol év dydary mpoomevodow aire (Wisd. iii, 9). BD omit wo: 
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ef. Acts xviii. 18. ‘Three days’? would mean that ‘‘they have been 
with Me since the day before yesterday,’’ a much longer time than in 
the case of the 5000, which was hardly a whole day. 

tl ddywow. Cf. vi. 35 and Lk. xvii. 8. 

3. édv dmokvicw avrovs. This looks like a reference to the 
suggestion made by the disciples in the former case (vi. 36). Have 
they anything better to suggest now? 

vyores. In class. Grk vijorides (Aesch. Ag. 194, 1622) or vhartes 
(Hom. Od. xvii. 370): cf. Epes (? Tit. iii. 9) for epudes: vforis (NA) is 
simply bad spelling. Blass, § 8. 3. 

eis olkov avtav. Cf. v. 26; the omission of the art. is Hebraistic. 
Blass, § 46. 9. 

éxAvOryjcovrar. Deficient (Vulg.). In Gal. vi. 9 and Heb. xii. 3, 5 
(from Prov. iii. 11) the verb is used of faintness of spirit; in LXX. of 
bodily faintness (1 Sam. xiv. 28; 2 Sam. xvi. 2, xvii. 2; etc.). See 
crit. notes. 

4. ou IId0ey. The oz is recitative; see crit. note. Syr-Sin. has 
‘Whence art Thou able?’’ The disciples’ question is urged as an 
argument for regarding this miracle as a doublet of vi. 34—44. Could 
the disciples, who had seen how the 5000 were fed, have made such 
a reply? They would have said, ‘‘ Thow canst feed them.’’ Their 
question diffidently suggests this; they confess their own powerless- 
ness and leave the solution to Him. Note the emphatic jyiv in Mt. 
‘* How can we have enough food?’’ Moreover, Christ does not rebuke 
them. They were still dull of apprehension (v. 16), and were some- 
times afraid to ask questions (ix. 32). 

Xoptdca. deptav. Cf. trois mrwxods aitis xoprdow aprwv (Ps. 
exxxii. 15). The gen. after verbs of filling is freq. (xv. 36). Blass, 

36. 4. 
: épnplas. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 26; Heb. xi. 38. The more usual term is 
% epnuos or Epnuos Toros. 

5. pra. The imperf. is probably conversational; Mt. has 
réyer. See notes on vi. 38f. The first aor. ela is freq. in class. Grk. 

6. mapayyéAde. See crit. note. Mk twice keeps the fishes 
distinct from the bread where Mt. combines them; moreover, Mk has 
evxapioTioas of the bread and ed\oyjoas of the fishes, perhaps without 
difference of meaning, but marking the blessing and distribution of 
the bread as the main thing. 

7. eyxav. SoNBDA. Cf. Rev. ix. 8 and 2 Jn 5; also rapetyar, 
Acts xxviii. 2. 

ix@vbia. Like xuvdpia (vii. 27, 28), this diminutive has its proper 
force; small fishes. 

N2 
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8. wepicoedpara. As in the former miracle, there was enough 
and to spare, and what was over was carefully gathered up. 

éwra chuplSas. The twelve xégivo corresponded with the twelve 
disciples, each having one. It is mere coincidence that the ogupldes 
are the same in number as the dpro. pupils (v. 20; Mt. xv. 37, 
xvi. 10; Acts ix. 25) is well attested as the N.T. form of omvpls, and 
the aspirate is vernacular. Both forms, with ogvpidioy and omvpidior, 
are found in papyri. Deissmann, Bib. St. pp. 158, 185. A ozupis 
(owetpa) was probably woven of twigs or rushes, and might hold a 
man (Acts ix. 25). The marked difference of the words for ‘‘ baskets”’ 
in the narratives of the two miracles, and also in the allusions to 
them afterwards (vv. 19, 20; Mt. xvi. 9, 10), is one of the strongest 
arguments against the identification of the two. And here there is 
no excitement after the miracle; Jesus does not force the disciples 
to go away without Him, but they leave quietly together. Yet the 
possibility that we are dealing with doublets must be admitted. 
All that is certain is that Mk believed in two miraculous feedings. 
The silence of Lk. proves nothing; he makes no use of this portion 
of Mk. See the Westminster Comm. on Mt. Mt., as often, empha- 
sizes the magnitude of the miracle; but he does not report that the 
multitude (in which many were heathen) saw in Jesus the Messianic 
King. 


10—13. ANnorHeR ATTACK OF THE PHARISEES, 
Mt. xv. 39 b—xvi. 5a. 


10. els rd wAotov. Into the boat which He often used (iii. 9, 
iv. 36, vi. 32). Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ He went up and sat in the ship’’ ; and 
again in v. 13, ‘He left them again and sat in the ship.” 

els rd pépy AaApavovdd. Mt. says els ra dpa Mayaddy. Neither 
Dalmanutha nor Magadan is known, and in both Gospels there are 
differences of reading. In Mt. we have ‘‘Magedan,’’ ‘* Magdala,’’ 
and ‘‘Magdalan’’; here we have ‘‘Malegada’? and ‘Magaida.”’ 
Dalman (Words, p. 66) conjectures ‘‘Magalutha’’ as the original 
name, which was corrupted and corrected in a variety of ways. 
Syr-Sin. has ‘‘the hill of Magdan.’’ If there were two places, they 
must have been near to one another, but we do not know on which 
side of the Lake either of them was. Hastings, D.B., art. ‘‘Magdan’’; 
Enc. Bibl. 985, 1635, 2894. 

11. é€ Gov. As if from an ambush. 

oi Papiraior. Mt. adds the Sadducees, and he does so six times. 
Mk and Lk. mention the Sadducees only once, Jn not at all. They 
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began once more to question with Him; for some time He had escaped 
them. See oni. 27. 

onpeiov ard tod ovpavod. A voice, a return of the manna or 
of the Shechinah, the sun and the moon to stand still. They be- 
lieved that with the help of Beelzebub He could work ‘‘signs’’ on 
earth, but Satanic agency would be powerless in heaven (Theoph.). 
This demand was made more than once (Mt. xii. 38, xvi. 1). 
Lk xi. 15, 16 gives one occasion and Mk here gives the other. Such 
a challenge would be likely to be repeated; but the popular taste for 
miracles is not encouraged by Christ (see on Jn iv. 48, xx. 29) and is 
disparaged by St Paul (1 Cor. i. 22). Deissmann, Light from the 
Ancient East, p. 393. 

tweapdatovres aitév. They did not want to be convinced that He 
was the Messiah; they wanted material for proving that He was not. 
Unconsciously, they were renewing the temptation in the wilderness. 
Note the combination of participles. See oni. 15. 

12. dvactevdtas. ‘‘Sighed from the bottom of His heart’’; 
stronger than orevd{w (vii. 34; Rom. viii. 23; etc.), and here only in 
N.T. In Lam. i. 4 of the sighing of Zion’s priests; Ecclus. xxv. 18 of 
the husband of a wicked wife. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘He was troubled in 
spirit.” Cf. dvaxplvw, dvadiw, dvamaiw. Once more we have evidence 
of the reality of Christ’s human nature; see on iii. 5. 

+O mvevpart. The higher part of His being, which was distressed 
by moral obliquity; see on ii. 8. 

TC yeved atirn; He is not asking for information, but expressing 
regret. See on Jn ii. 23—25, x. 38, xi. 45. His own generation 
(v. 38, xiii. 30; Mt. xi. 16, xii. 41—45; Lk. xi. 29, xvii. 25, xxi. 32; 
not in Jn) was as wrong-headed towards Him, as the generation 
to which Moses belonged was towards him (Deut. i. 35, xxxii. 5, 20). 
As usual, Mt. omits a question which seems to imply that Christ 
needed to be informed; see on v. 30. 

dprv A€yw. See on iii. 28, 

el Sofijoeroat. A Hebraistic mode of making a strong assevera- 
tion equivalent to an oath, ‘‘May God punish me,” or some such 
thought, is understood; Gen. xiv. 23; Num. xiv. 30; Deut. i. 35; 
Ps. xcy. 11. From 1 Sam. iii. 17 we see how such a form arose. Else- 
where in N.T. it occurs only in quotations from LXX. (Heb. iii. 11, 
iv. 3, 5). Blass, § 78.2. Mt. and Lk. add to ‘‘There shall no sign 
be given’? the words ‘‘but the sign of Jonah.” 

13. The situation of Dalmanutha being unknown, we do not know 
what els 70 wépay indicates. 
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14—21. Tue LEAVEN oF THE PHARISEES AND THE 
LEAVEN oF HeEnrop. 


Mt. xvi. 5b—12. Cf. Lk. xii. 1. 


14. émedd0ovro. They forgot (R.V.). This is not quite parallel 
to v. 8, where ‘‘He had said’’ best represents the meaning of the 
imperf. But Burton (§ 48) supports A.V. in rendering ‘‘they had 
forgotten’’ here. 

év t@ wAOlw. According to Mt., what follows took place after they 
had landed on the other side. The ‘‘one loaf’’ is an unimportant 
detail which is well remembered. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘not one loaf.’’ 

15. Serré\Xero. In v. 43, vii. 36, ix. 9 we have the aor., as 
elsewhere in N.T. The imperf. may mean that the charge was given 
more than once; or, like elxov, it refers to the time in the boat,— 
they were short of bread and He was saying this; or it may be the 
conve.sational imperf. Mt. has efrev, again changing imperf. to aor. 

BAérere dard. Not ‘‘look away from,’’ but ‘‘look and turn away 
from,’’ ‘‘consider and avoid.’? Cf. guddccec@e dd (Lk. xii. 15), 
mpooéxere dd (Mt. vii. 15), poBnOijre awd (Mt. x. 28), and see on 
aloxuvOGpuev dé (1 Jn ii. 28). This pregnant constr. is not Hebraistic. 
In a letter of a.p. 41, B\ére dé occurs in a warning against dealings 
with Jews (G. Milligan, N.T. Documents, p. 50). 

vas vpns. Leaven works imperceptibly and may represent good 
(Mt. xiii. 33) or bad (1 Cor. v. 6; Gal. v. 9) influence; Ignatius 
(Magnes. x.) has it of both. But it is generally used of bad influence, 
fermentation being regarded as corruption; fermentation disturbs, 
inflates, sours. Hence the careful banishment of it during the 
Passover. Mt. interprets the leaven of the Pharisees (and Sadducees) 
as their ‘‘doctrine,’’? Lk. (xii. 1) as ‘“‘hypocrisy,’? and this might 
apply to Herod also. Bede gives as part of Herod’s leaven simulatio 
religionis, The repetition of rs fvuns shows that the leaven of the 
Pharisees is different from the leayen of Herod, and perhaps irreligion 
and moral weakness is meant by the latter. Possibly, in thus 
hurriedly crossing the Lake, they were avoiding being molested by 
Herod’s emissaries, Of. Lk. xiii. 31, The two leavens were alike in 
working against Christ. Mk gives no interpretation, and the different 
interpretations in Mt. and Lk. point to early conjectures. 

16. 8S.edXoyltovro mpos dAA. Ort. Cf. xi. 31. The dr: is recitative 
not causal. See crit. note. 

17. Tl Siadroylter%e, D and other witnesses add év rats xapdlacs 
buoy (ii, 8), which does not harmonize with mpds d\djAous. Their dis- 
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cussion was audible, and their want of apprehension appears to have 
surprised Christ Himself. 

ovr voeire. ‘After all the teaching which you have received 
and the experiences you have had, are you still so dull of appre- 
hension?’’ Cf. iv. 13, 40, vii. 18. 

Terapopévny. Mt. again spares the Twelve by omitting this 
censure; see on ili. 5, iv. 13, vi. 52. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ Even until now 
is your heart blinded?’’ Ex corde induratio manat in visum auditum 
et memoriam (Beng.). 

18. dOarpods éxovres. From Jer, v. 21; Ezek. xii. 2. This 
also is omitted in Mt. Cf. Oxyrh. Logia 3, dri ru@Aol ciow TH Kapdig 
airay Kal ob BNérovow, mrwxol kal ovk oldacw Ti Trwxlav. 

kal ov pvnpovevere. This may be an independent sentence; 
either And do ye not remember? (A.V., R.V.), or ‘‘ And ye do not 
remember.’’ More probably it is the principal clause of the sentence 
which follows, taken interrogatively; Do ye not remember when I 
brake...how many...ye took up? 

19. &daca eis tr. wevtaxtoxtAlovs. The compound, xaréxdacev 
(vi. 41), is not repeated. The use of eds instead of the dat. comm. 
is freq. in late Greek. Cf. els rods dylous (1 Cor. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. viii. 4, 
ix. 1), els Tovs mrwxovs (Rom. xv. 26), etc. It is found in LXX. and in 
papyri. Deissmann, Bib. St. pp. 117f. 

kodivous. See on v. 8 and vi. 43. 

A€youow atte, Awdeka. They remember the facts, but they have 
failed to see their significance. They were not likely to forget the 
abundant store which they themselves had collected after all had been 
satisfied. 

21. Ovmrw ovvlere; A repetition of the reproach in v.17. Mt. 
lessens the reproach by amplifying the question and suggesting the 
answer. In Mk Christ continues His education of the Twelve by 
letting them find the answer. Their error was twofold; they did not 
see that ‘‘leaven’’ in this connexion must be a metaphor; still 
worse, they did not see that One who had fed thousands with a few 
loaves and fishes was not likely to be disturbed because, in a brief 
cruise, they were ill supplied with bread. They were not only dcotvvera 
(vii. 18), but ddrvyémeoroe (Mt. xvi. 8). Evidently, the manner of 
feeding the multitudes had not greatly impressed the disciples. The 
second time they are almost as anxious as the first; and in this third 
and trifling difficulty they are anxious again. 
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22—26. A Burnp MAN HEALED AT BETHSAIDA. 


22. Bncaisdv. Bethsaida Julias, perhaps the only Bethsaida 
on the Lake; see on vi. 45. D and several Old Latin texts read 
‘‘ Bethany,’’ which is probably an error; but there may have been a 
Bethany on the Lake. 

tupddy. The Ephphatha miracle (vii. 32 f.) and this are peculiar 
to Mk, and they have similarities of detail, some of which may have 
led Mt. to omit both, because they seem to suggest that Christ 
had difficulty in effecting the cure. In each case He first isolated 
the sufferer, and He did not heal merely with a word or a touch; and 
Mt. may not have liked the use of spittle. Moreover, in this case 
Christ asks for information, and His success in restoring sight is 
at first only partial. The parallel extends beyond the two miracles: 
viii. 1—26 is parallel to vi. 30—vii. 37. We have in each case a 
voyage, a feeding of a multitude, and a miracle of healing by means 
of spittle and touch. 

épovew aite...rapakadotow tva. This wording is in both 
narratives. Of course @épovew does not mean that they carried him; 
see on xy. 22. 

23. émdaBopevos tHS Xelpds. Ipse ducebat; magna humilitas 
(Beng.). Partitive genitive; elsewhere Mk uses xparjeas (i. 31, v. 41, 
ix. 27); ém\au8dvw is a favourite verb with Lk. Cf. vii. 33. 

mwrioas els td Sparta. Spittle was believed to be good for 
diseased eyes (see on Jn ix. 6), and the use of it would aid the man’s 
faith. In class. Grk éuua is rare in prose, but it occurs several times 
in LXX. 

érnpdéra. The conversational imperf. See on iv. 10 and y. 9. 
Christ perceived that the weakness of the man’s faith was an 
obstacle, and He endeavoured to strengthen it. He questioned him 
@s ph dNbKAnpov Exovra tiv wlorw (Theoph.). 

Et 1 BAéras; See crit. note. Ei in direct questions is rare, 
except in Lk. (xiii. 23, xxii. 49; Acts i. 6, xix. 2, xxi. 37, xxii. 25). 
There is no need to supply ywdoxew Oédw or the like. 

24. dvaBdépas. The man looked up in order to answer the ques- 
tion; the attempt to stretch forth the withered hand is similar (iii. 5). 
The context nearly always shows whether dva8\érw means ‘ look 
up’’-(vi. 41, vii. 34, xvi. 4) or “recover sight’’ (x. 51, 52). Here 
and Jn ix. 11 either meaning is possible. Cf. dvdyew, dvaxaneiv. 

“eyev. Conversational. 

Brérw rods dvOpwrovs tt. See crit, note. I see the men, for 
I perceive people as trees walking. His sight is imperfect; he knows 
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that what he sees are men, because they walk, but to him they look 
like trees. The change from B)érw to 6p6 should be marked as in 
iv. 12. 

25. 8éBAebev «.7.A. The aorists and the imperf. are accurate, 
and the three verbs form a climax; ‘‘ he saw (what he then looked at) 
perfectly (Mt. vii. 5; Lk. vi. 42), there was complete restoration of 
sight (ili. 5, ix. 12), and he continued to discern (x. 21, 27, xiv. 67) 
all things, even at a distance, clearly.’? The adv. is rare and late. 
It is possible that the gradual restoration of the man’s sight was 
meant as a lesson to the Twelve, symbolizing the gradual removal of 
their mental blindness. 

26. els otxov avrod. Cf, ii. 19, v. 11, vii. 30. There is no com- 
mand to keep silence; see crit. note. But quiet meditation, free from 
intercourse with curious neighbours, is best for him; and over- 
exercise of his newly recovered power of sight is guarded against. 

Mnft cis +. kdpnv eioeAOys. Do not even enter into the village 
(R.V.). No doubt he could reach his home without doing so. Christ 
had lamented over the people of Bethsaida for their callousness 
respecting His mighty works (Mt. xi. 21), and their influence on the 
newly healed would not be for good. The prohibition is only tempo- 
rary (aor.). Contrast undé évouafécOw (Eph. v. 3) and pndé éobcérw 
(2 Thess. iii. 10), where perpetual abstention is enjoined. In both 
these passages Vulg. has nec instead of ne quidem for pumdé: here 
it follows a corrupt reading. The reading adopted ‘‘is simple and 
vigorous, and it is unique in N.T, The peculiar initial M7dé has the 
terse force of many sayings as given by St Mark, but the softening 
into M7 by 8* shows that it might trouble scribes’? (W.H.). Even if 
there were a second yn éé, ‘‘neither,,.nor’’ (A.V.) would be wrong; it 
should be not even,..nor yet. 


27—30. THe ConFESSION oF PETER. 
Mt. xvi. 13—20. Lk. ix. 18—21. 


27. édOev. He left Bethsaida, which had been rebuilt by Philip 
the tetrarch and named Julias in honour of the daughter of Augustus, 
and came to the neighbourhood of Paneas, which had been rebuilt by 
Philip and named Caesarea in honour of Augustus himself (Joseph. 
Ant. xvi. ii. 1). It was called Kasodpeva 4 DiNaov in order to dis- 
tinguish it from K. Zrpardvos on the coast. Our Lord is once more 
going northwards, in order to find quiet for the training of the Twelve 
and for His own preparation for suffering and death. He may also 
have been avoiding the dangerous dominions of Antipas, because His 
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hour was not yet come. But this time, instead of following the 
coast to Tyre and Sidon, He goes inland, up the valley of the Jordan 
to one of its sources, near the ancient Laish or Dan. The name 
Paneas (preserved in the modern Banias, which is near the old city) 
points to a heathen population. It had its Iavetov, a grotto sacred 
to Pan, and inscriptions containing Pan’s name have been found 
in the rocks. Evidently Christ did not seek this region in order to 
preach to the inhabitants. Since the attempt to make Him a king, 
His public preaching, even among Jews, seems to have been less. 
émnpota. Conversational; see on ivy. 10, v. 9. Mt. has déyer. 

Tlva pe A€youoty of dvOpwror elvat; This crucial question shows 
that the education of the Twelve is now reaching a high level. It was 
mainly for their sake that He asked it; yet He may have asked for in- 
formation as to remarks which they had heard when He was not with 
them ; see on v. 30. But in any case the question was educational; 
it would teach the disciples how little effect their mission had had on 
the large majority of the Jews. 

28. elmav avt@ Aéyovtes. Mk alone has the superfiuous AéyorTes. 
See crit. note and cf. vi. 25, vii. 20. All these conjectures have 
been mentioned before (see on vi. 14, 15); Mt. adds Jeremiah. It is 
remarkable that the opinion that Jesus is the Messiah is not men- 
tioned. Cf. Jn vi. 14, 15. 

29. ‘Ypets 8. Here again Christ may be asking for information. 
But ye, who know so much of My teaching and work, who do ye say 
that Iam? Their knowing the views of other people showed that the 
question had been raised in their minds; ef. iv. 41. He does not tell 
them who He is; He draws the truth from their reflexion, and He 
expects better things from them than from other men. 

6 Tlérpos Aéyer. Iddw 6 Ilérpos, 6 ravraxod Oepuss, rpomndd Kal 
mwpo\apnBdverc (Huthym.). All three assign the reply to Peter, and it 
is in harmony with his character and position that he should answer 
for the Twelve—the first time in Mk that he does so. Cf. Jn vi. 69. 
But there is divergence as to the wording of his reply; ‘‘ Thou art 
the Christ’? (Mk), ‘‘ The Christ of God’? (Lk.), ‘* Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God"? (Mt.). Ml.’s expansion of the 
reply corresponds to his expansion of Christ’s question. In each 
case he interprets the words used; ef. x. 18, 19, 28—30, 40, xiii, 24. 
There may be something of expansion and interpretation in the famous 
passage, Mt. xvi. 17—19, which he alone records, but that the whole 
is invention is not probable. Mk’s omission of it is intelligible; twa 
Mh SbEn Xapefduevos 7G Ilérpy (Theoph.). It was not one of the things 
which Peter reproduced in his teaching. Salmon, The Human 
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Element, p. 351. This cannot be regarded as a special revelation to 
Peter; Peter states the conviction of all, and Christ in the hearing 
of all accepts it as true. Again, we need not suppose that, until 
Peter made this confession, the Apostles had no idea that Jesus was 
the Messiah, but we are sure that from this point they know. The 
strange combination of the aor. doxpiOels with the pres. déyer is 
freq. in Mk (iii. 33, ix. 5, 19, x. 24, xi. 22, 33, xv. 2). Mt. xxv. 40 
and Lk. xiii. 25 have the still stranger doxpuOeis épe?. Both occur in 
LXX. Here, as in iii. 33, Syr-Sin. omits droxpibels. 

30. émitipynoev. Cf. i. 25, iii. 12. The beginning and end of this 
narrative afford evidence of its historical character. A writer of 
fiction would hardly have taken Christ into heathen territory, and 
that without representing Him as preaching to the heathen; nor 
would he have said of Him that He extracted a confession of His 
Messiahship from His disciples and at once forbade them to publish 
the fact. The Gospel narrative as a whole shows the reason for both 
facts. 


31—33. THE Passion FORETOLD; PETER REBUKED. 
Mt. xvi. 21—23. Lk. ix. 22. 


31. xpkato SiSdcKev. It was indeed a new beginning. Slowly, 
fitfully, and still very defectively, the Twelve had been brought by 
Him to see that He was the promised Messiah; and now He began to 
teach them that the King and Conqueror whom they had been ex- 
pecting must suffer shame and death. All three connect this prediction 
with the confession of Peter, and here was another reason for silence. 
Peter’s 6 Xpicrés was true, but what he and the others understood by 
6 Xpiorés was not true. In proclaiming Jesus as the Messiah they 
would have taught much that was erroneous. 

Ac. Must, because of the Divine decree. This de? comes to the 
surface all through the life of Christ from His childhood onwards 
(Lk. ii. 49), and is especially evident during the later stages 
(Lk. iv. 43, ix. 22, xiii. 33, xvii. 25, xix. 5, xxii. 37, xxiv. 7, 26, 44). 
The word is thus used of Christ all through the N.T., but this is 
the only instance in Mk. The necessity is not of man’s making, but 
of God’s; the cause is not man’s hostility to Christ, but God’s love to 
man. Man’s hostility is God’s instrument. 

Tov vidv Tod GvOpdrov. See on ii. 10, 28. In Mk the title is used 
eight times in passages which predict the Passion or the Resurrection. 


It is not so used in ‘*Q.”’ hall 
arokAd tradetv, multa pati, The expression is frequent (v. 26; 
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Mt. xxvii. 19), esp. of the Passion (ix. 12; Mt. xvi. 21; Lk. ix. 22, 
xvii. 25). Not in Jn, who neither in Gospel nor Epistles uses racxw. 
What follows forms a climax; Passion, Rejection, Death—the second 
causing the third. If the hierarchy had not absolutely rejected Him, 
Pilate would have let Him go. 

arodokipacOnvar. Be rejected after investigation. Aoxtuacla was 
the scrutiny which an official elected at Athens had to undergo to see 
whether he was qualified to take office. The Sanhedrin held a doxt- 
paola with regard to Jesus, and decided that He was not qualified 
to be the Messiah (xii. 10; 1 Pet. ii. 4,7). The expression is probably 
taken from Ps. cxviii. 22. But the idea of rejection after investigation 
is not in the Hebrew word used there and eleven times in Jeremiah, 
where it is generally, but not always, rendered by dwodoxiudfw. Other 
renderings are dww@éoua: and éfovdevdw, and its meaning is not so 
much rejecting after scrutiny as rejecting with contempt. Hort on 
1 Pet. ii. 4. 

taro tév mperButépwy x.t.A. The Sanhedrin is mentioned in all 
its fulness, each of its three constituent parts having the article, 
which should be repeated in English; ef. xi. 27, xiv. 43, 53. Itis as 
if each of the three classes had given a separate vote for rejection. In 
Mt. xvi. 21 and Lk. ix. 22 the three are under one article, as forming 
one body. The dpxcepe’s are usually placed first, as including the 
high-priest and (at this time) the ex-high-priests; but cf. Lk. ix. 22, 
xx. 19; Mt. xvi. 21. Very rarely are the dpycepe’s omitted (Mt. xxvi. 57; 
Acts vi. 12). 

perd tpets tipépas. So also ix, 31 and x, 34. The expression 
may be colloquial, a current phrase for a short time, like our ‘‘ after 
two or three days.’? Mt. and Lk. change it to the more accurate 
rp tplry huépa, Which Syr-Sin. and some other authorities read here. 
In Hosea vi. 2, ‘‘ after two days’’ = ‘‘ on the third day.’’ 

82. mappyo(qa, palam. Here only in Mk, nowhere in Mt. or 
Lk., nine times in Jn, and four in 1 Jn. Mk makes it clear that the 
disciples’ misapprehension of the prediction, esp. as regards the 
Resurrection, was their own fault. Jesus Himself spoke quite clearly 
and without reserve. Originally rappyolg was used of unreserved or 
fearless speech; but this distinction is not always observed (Jn vii. 4, 
xi. 54). ‘* With openness’’ or ‘‘clearness’’ is the meaning here. 
On this occasion He used no metaphor or parable, such as He em- 
ployed ii. 20. See on 1 Jn ii. 28, v. 14, where Vulg. has fiducia. 

&dde. He dwelt on this subject for some time. Neither Mk 
nor Mt. implies that directly Christ mentioned His sufferings and 
death Peter interposed; he had time to consider the matter, and he 
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acted after some deliberation. There may have been impulsiveness, 
but not such as blurts out an objection on the spur of the moment. 
Hence Christ’s severe condemnation of him. There seems to have 
been a reading Aadeiv or éxAadeiv, for k has resurgere et cum fiducia 
sermonem loqui. See A. 8S. Lewis, Light on the Four Gospels from 
the Sinai Palimpsest, p. 67. 

mpooAaBdpevos. Peter can bear it no longer. From his purely 
human point of view (v. 33), a rejected and murdered Messiah seems 
to him a monstrous contradiction. He thinks that the Master is 
making a grave mistake; and so he takes Him aside to remonstrate 
with Him privately. As in the petition of the Syrophoenician woman, 
Mt. gives the words of the remonstrance, and Syr-Sin. inserts them 
here. ‘‘ Then Simon Cepha, as though he pitied Him, said to Him, 
Be it far from Thee,’’? where in the Syriac there is assonance 
between ‘‘he pitied’’ and ‘‘be it far.’? There is affection in it, 
but the affection is altogether misdirected and exhibited in a wrong 
way. Peter’s rather patronizing presumption is at first sight sur- 
prising, because he had just led the way in confessing that Jesus was 
the Messiah; but it is ‘‘ exquisitely natural ’’ (Lagrange). 

33. émorpadels. Midd. sense, as in v. 30. This graphic touch, 
freq. in Lk., is in Mt. also. If Peter’s rebuke to Him was given 
privately, His rebuke to Peter must, for the sake of all, be given 
openly. It was as He turned that He saw the disciples, from whose 
company Peter had withdrawn Him. Without émt (Acts ix. 35, xi, 21) 
or mpés (Lk. xvii. 4; Acts ix. 40) after it, émurpép. means ‘‘turn 
round,’’ not necessarily ‘‘ turn towards.’? The other Evangelists 
use orpadgeis of Christ’s turning to people. Vulg. spoils the effect of 
émirypav...eneriunoev by translating increpare...comminatus est. The 
latter is the usual translation. 

*Yraye dricw pov, Zatavd. At the end of the Temptation Christ 
dismissed the evil one with “{'raye, Zarava (Mt.iv.10). He recognizes 
Satan’s influence once more in Peter’s suggestion that the Messiah 
can accomplish His work without suffering and death, which is a 
repetition of the suggestions made in the wilderness. Mt. says 
expressly that “{waye...2arava was addressed to Peter, and 8m od 
gpoveis must be addressed to him. For the moment Peter has 
identified himself with Satan, and he is banished with similar 
decision and severity. 

Bede tries to mitigate Peter’s error, which he thinks sprang de 
pietatis affectu and could not be attributed to the prompting of the 
evil one. He admires Peter’s taking the Master aside, ne praesentibus 
ceteris condiscipulis magistrum videatur arguere. He would give to 
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‘‘Satan’’ its original meaning of ‘‘adversary’’; in this matter 
Peter’s wishes are opposed to Christ’s. Origen and Theophylact go 
still further from the true meaning when they interpret “fwaye éricw 
ov as signifying ‘‘ Follow Me; conform to My will.’ 

The severity of the rebuke is explained by the severity of the 
temptation. Christ’s prayers during the Agony show what it cost 
Him to resist the suggestion that the triumphant Teré\eora: could 
be reached without suffering, and that the Crown might be won with- 
out enduring the Cross. The Divine Ae? must be accomplished, but 
Christ’s human soul shrank from the accomplishment, and the 
thought of escaping it had a dire attractiveness. D.C.G. art. ‘‘ The 
Character of Christ.”’ 

ot dpoveis td tod cod. It was God’s will that His Son should 
suffer and die, and Peter was setting his love for his Master in oppo- 
sition to God’s love for His Son and His sons. The Apostle who 
should have been a support had become an occasion of falling. It 
is a low type of human affection that forbids those who are loved 
to suffer in a righteous cause. Conformity to the mind of God is 
the only safe rule. Cf. Phil. iii. 19. Excepting this Saying and 
Acts xxviii. 22, ppoveiy in N.T. is confined to the Pauline Epistles; 
Rom. viii. 5; Col. iii. 2. But the expression ¢povety rad is not 
specially Pauline; cf. 1 Macc. x. 20, and in Dem. Phil. 3 we have oi 
7a Piilarrov ppovodytes. 


34—ix.1. Tue Dury or Senr-Sacririce. 
Mt, xvi. 24—28. Lk ix. 23—27. 


34, ov dxXov. Cf. vii. 14. Neither Mt. nor Lk. mentions this 
multitude which comes thus suddenly upon the scene, but Lk.’s 
characteristic &\eyer mpds mdvras indicates that others besides the 
Twelve are now present. What follows could be appreciated by many 
outside the Twelve, and self-denial is for all, not for ministers only. 
Mt. inserts his favourite rére, thus making this address follow 
immediately on the prediction of the Passion. In the East a crowd 
is easily collected. 

Ev ris 6€et. See crit. note. If anyone desires to come after Me; 
ovdéva yap dkovra karavayxdte (Kuthym.). There is no de?, and e 
dédet is put first with emphasis. This ‘catholic doctrine ” (Beng.) 
is almost verbatim the same in all three, and we may believe that 
it was regarded as one of the chief treasures among Christ’s remem- 
bered Sayings. It seems to have been in ‘Q’’; Mt. x. 38, Boy 
Lik, xiv. 26, 27, xvii. 88. 
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éricw pov éhOciv. Quite different from vrd-yew drlow wou (v. 33). 
Among the crowd, partly heathen, were some who came out of mere 
_ curiosity, and others who followed without counting the cost. Who. 
ever desires to be a genuine follower must accept the conditions. The 
idea of dxodovGety now takes the place of erdvoa (i. 4, 15, vi. 12), and 
the appeal seems to be made to a select few. 

arapyvycdciw éauréy. He must give up self-worship and self- 
will. Self is a home-made idol to be put away (Is. xxxi. 7). He must 
love God with all his powers and his neighbour as himself. The 
expression is not found elsewhere in N.T. 

Gpdtw tov otavpov aitod. The same verb is used of Simon of 
Cyrene (xv. 21). This is the first mention of the cross in Mk and Lk., 
but Mt. x. 38 is earlier. Jn nowhere uses it in a metaphorical sense. 
The metaphor would be intelligible and amazing to those who heard 
it. Varus about B.c. 4 had crucified 2000 rebels (Joseph. Ant. xv1. 
x. 10). Quadratus (B.J. m. xii. 6), Gessius Florus (B.J. 1. xiv. 9) 
and others (B.J. v. xi. 1) crucified many. Lk. adds his characteristic 
kaé’ 7pépay to the startling metaphor. If the expansion is his own, 
it shows much spiritual insight; cf. the change from o7jmepov to 76 
xa6’ ypyépay in the Lord’s Prayer. In all five passages it is ‘‘ his 
cross’? or ‘* his own cross,’’? which intimates that everyone has a 
cross that no one else can carry. Here the primary reference is to 
martyrdom; every disciple must be ready for that. To the Twelve, 
who had just heard the prediction of the Passion, the parabolic Saying 
would be much more intelligible than to the rest. 

dkoAdovOeirw por. ‘Obey Me without question.’? It is doubtful 
whether this is a third condition ora return to éricw mou é\betv, ‘‘ and 
in that way he will come after Me.’? The Saying could hardly have 
been invented. 

35. Ss yap éav Ody. For whosoever would save (R.V.), or de 
sireth to save. ‘* Will save’? (A.V.) is too like the simple future, 
a defect found again in A.V. in Lk. xix. 14; Jn vi. 67, vii. 17, viii. 44. 
The meaning of yvx7% varies in N.T., and we have no exact equivalent 
in English. It is (1) the physical life, which animates the flesh and 
perishes in death, x. 45; (2) the immaterial part of man’s nature, 
which does not perish in death, and which is also called wvedya, 
Lk. i. 46; (3) where man’s nature is regarded as threefold, yux7% is 
the lower side of the immaterial part, mvedua being the upper, 
1 Thess. v. 23, where see Jowett, Lightfoot, and Milligan. Here the 
word fluctuates between (1) and (2). ‘‘ Life’? must be kept through- 
out the three verses, the context showing whether physical life or 
spiritual life is meant. The sweep of this Saying is immense. 
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The world thinks that ‘‘ nothing succeeds like success,’’ and that 
the chief end of human activity is one’s own happiness. Experi- 
ence confirms Christ in teaching that nothing fails like success, for it 
is generally disappointing and often depraving to character, and that 
to seek one’s own happiness in all things is a sure way of missing it. 
Bede gives a good illustration; Frumentum si servas, perdis; si semi- 
nas, renovas. Of. Jn xii. 24; 1 Cor. xv. 36. 

8s 8’ dv dwodéca. The fut. indic. may be caused by the pre- 
ceding drodéce, but the constr. is found elsewhere both in LXX. 
(Winer, p. 385) and in N.T. (W.H. App. p. 172). Cf. Rev. iv. 9. It 
is, however, exceptional and anomalous. 

évexev 40d. This important condition is in all three reports of 
this occasion, but not in Lk. xiv. 26, xvii. 33 or Jn xii. 25. Kal 
rod evayyeNlov is peculiar to Mk both here and x. 29; see on i. 15. 
Syr-Sin. has ‘‘and whosoever shall lose his life for My gospel’s 
sake,”’ 

36. tl yap w@dedet. See crit. note and cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 6. It is 
manifest that self-preservation by means of self-sacrifice is the best 
policy, for of what use is it to win everything if one does not preserve 
one’s life, i.e. oneself? For riv wuxhy atrod Lk. has éauréy. Even in 
this world, no amount of success can compensate for loss of internal 
peace or deterioration of character. ‘‘ For what then have men lost 
their soul, or for what have those who were on earth exchanged 
their soul? ’’ (Apocalypse of Baruch, li. 15). The sum total of the 
visible universe, which is passing away, is poor compensation for 
the loss of what is invisible and eternal. See Dalman, Words, 
p- 167. A.V. has ‘‘ profit ’’ for ddA. in Mk and Mt., but ‘‘advantage’”’ 
in Lk.; also ‘‘lose’’ for ¢yu.wé. in Mk and Mt., but ‘‘ cast away’? in 
Lk. The latter verb implies that the supremely successful man pays 
the cost with his life. Im itself the verb does not include the idea of 
punishment; that idea comes from the context. 

87. tlydp Sot. Cf. mapado? (iv. 29, xiv. 10) and yvoi (v. 43). The 
common interpretation, that nothing can compensate a man for the 
loss of his higher personal life, may stand. But in that case we 
ought to have ‘‘ take’? rather than ‘‘give.’’? Therefore the rendering 
in Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Genevan deserves consideration, 
‘‘ What shall a man geve to redeme his soule agayne?’’ So also 
Coverdale, ‘‘ What can a man geye, to redeme his soule withall?’’ 
When he has forfeited it by sinful folly, what can he pay to get 
it back? The loss is irrevocable. ‘Avrdé\\ayua is ‘*an equivalent in 
value’? (Job xxviii. 15; Ecclus xxvi. 14), esp. a marketable equiva- 
lent. 
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38. 8s ydp. This fourth and last step in the reasoning looks 
back to the start in v. 34, and it takes us beyond the experiences of 
this life to the final Judgment. Christ is revealing more and more of 
the mysteries of the Kingdom. ‘‘ The possibilities of irreparable loss 
are manifold, for whoever is guilty of moral cowardice in reference to 
Christ’s requirements will have to suffer this loss.’? Ce verset est 
comme le fond du tableau qui fixe les perspectives (Lagrange). The 
compound éraoxvvoua is freq. in Paul. 

porxadl&. ‘Apostate’’; the ref. is to spiritual adultery, the 
worship of Mammon (Jas iv. 4). The man who dares not make a 
stand against this disowning of Christ must be prepared to be dis- 
owned at the Judgment. The picture of the Judgment is in accordance 
with Jewish ideas, and we cannot safely draw inferences from the de- 
tails, These verses show—and v. 35 is accepted even by Loisy as 
authentic—that Christ takes into most solicitous consideration the 
future condition of each individual soul. 

6 vios Tod dv@pwov. See on ii. 10. The contrast with v. 31 is 
great. There it is the suffering, here it is the glorified Messiah that is 
contemplated. Cf. Lk, xii. 8. 

Tov matpos avrod. Only here and xiv. 36 in Mk does Jesus speak 
of God as His Father; cf. xiii. 32. God is the Father of the Son of 
Man, and the Son of Man is the Son of God. 

perd tov dyyé\wv. Here, as in xii. 25, all three record that our 
Lord spoke of Angels as beings that really exist. It is not credible 
that all the passages in which His teaching on this subject is recorded 
have been corrupted by the introduction of the Evangelists’ own 
beliefs. 
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OHAPTER IX. 


1. &8e tév éornKdtwv (BD*) rather than ray dde éor. (ACD*L etc.) 
from Mt. 

3. NBCLA omit ws yudv (Mt. xxviii, 3) and insert otrws before 
AevxGva (characteristic fulness). 

6. dmoxpi6y (NBC*LA) rather than Aadjoan (ADMN etc.). 
UpoBor ydp éyévovro (NBDLAW 33) rather than joay yap éx¢. 
(ANXTN). 

7. SBC etc. omit Aéyouoca, from Mt. and Lk. 

9. Kal karaBatvévrov (SBCDLNA) rather than xara. 6é (AXTTI). 
See on i. 14. 

12. NBCLA omit dioxpifels. See on vy. 9. 

14. édOdvres...clS0v or elSay (NBLAW) rather than \éwyv... elder 
(ACDIII). 

15. e€eBapByOnoav (NBCDLA) rather than éfe@au876y (ATI). 

16. avrovs (NBDLAW) rather than rods ypauuare’s (ACT). 

17. dwexpl(6n attra (NBDLAW 33) rather than droxpidels elrey 
(ACTI). 

19. avdrots (NABDLAY) rather than a’rg (CT): C* omits. 

20. cvveomdpagtey (NBCLA 33) rather than éordpatey (ATITY). 

23. NBC*LA omit moredoa. 

24. NA*BC*LA omit werd daxpiwy, and NABC*LY omit Kupie. 

25. BCDI omit 6 before 8yAos. Syr-Sin. omits tr. dxabdpre. 

28. eloeAOdvros avrod (NBCDLA) rather than elceN@dvra adrdy 
(ATT). 

29. NB, k omit cal ynorelg. Cf. 1 Cor. vii. 5. 

31. perd tpeis tpépas (NBO*DLAY) rather than rq rpiry juépe 
(AGI). Of. viii. 31. 

33. Gov (NBD) rather than #\e (ACLIAI). NBCDLY omit 
mpos éavrods. 

38. Before airg, NBAW read simply &yn. NBCLAW omit 8s ovx 
dxorovbet july. ekaAvopey (NBDLA) rather than éxwdicamev (ACTIN), 
and yKodov0e (NBCLA) rather than dxodovde?. 

40. pav...7jpav (NBOAW) rather than txdv...dudv (ADIT), 
perhaps from Lk. ix. 50. 
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41. év dvépare re (ABC*LY) rather than év 7@ dvduare pou bre 
(DA). There are other variations. 

42. NCDA omit ets eué after morevévrww. 

44,46. NBCLA and other authorities omit both verses. 

45. NBCLAW omit eis rd wip 7d do Beoror. 

47. NBDLAW omit rod upés. 

49. NBLA omit xal raca Ouola ant ahicOjoerat, which comes 
from Ley. ii. 13. 

1. Kal édeyev atrots. The insertion of this introductory formula 
indicates a break of some kind. . The words that follow can hardly be 
addressed to the multitude (viii. 34), and they may have been spoken 
on another occasion. Mt., as often, omits Mk’s imperf. 

“Apr Aéyo tpiv. See on iii. 28. 

eloty tives Se 7. Ext. See crit. note. There be some here of them 
that stand by (R.V.). We have 6 éornkés or 6 éards of a ‘by- 
stander,’’ xi. 5, xv. 35(?); Jn iii. 29; Acts xxii. 25. 

od py yevowvrar Oavdrov. Shall in no wise taste of death (B.V.); 
strong negative, as in v. 41, x. 15, xiii. 2,19, 30. The metaphor is 
taken, not from a death-cup, but from the idea of bitterness, a bitter- 
ness which to the believer is only a taste; Heb. ii. 9. See on 
Jn viii. 52. The phrase is not found in O.T. Of. yever@ar wbx Owv 
(Soph. Trach. 1101), yeteo@ar révOovs (Eur. Alc. 1069). 

éws dv i8wowv. Cf. vi. 10, xii. 36; the constr. is freq. in Mt. and 
Lk. 
tiv Bacrrelay 7. Gcod EAnArvoviav év Suvdper. Mt. expands this, as 
he expands viii. 29, and here his expansion is a misinterpretation; he 
has ‘* till ye see the Son of Man coming in His reign,’’ with obvious 
ref, to the Second Advent, which viii. 38 suggested to him. Probably, 
when Mt. wrote, ‘‘the reign of God come with power’’ was understood 
in that sense. See oni. 15, and Dalman, Words, p. 133. That inter- 
pretation became untenable when all the Apostles had died before the 
Second Advent; and then other interpretations became necessary, of 
which the following are chief. 1. The Transfiguration (so most of 
the Fathers); 2. The Resurrection and Ascension (Cajetan, Calvin) ; 
3. Pentecost and the Spread of Christianity (Godet, Hahn, Nosgen, 
Swete); 4. The Destruction of Jerusalem (Wetstein, Alford, Morison, 
Plumptre); 5. The internal Development of the Gospel (Erasmus). 
The test of correctness is eloly rwes r. or. Among the bystanders are 
some who will see the reign of God come with power, while others will 
not. That seems to exclude 2 and 8, unless the absence of Judas is 
held to justify elctv rwes. The Transfiguration could be meant only 
in the sense that it was a sort of symbol or earnest of the reign of 
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God; and ‘‘shall in no wise taste of death until’? could hardly be 
used of an event which was to take place in about a week. No modern 
writer seems to adopt it. The destruction of Jerusalem was wit- 
nessed by a few of those present, and it swept away Judaism, leaving 
Christianity in full possession ; Moses and Elijah vanished, and Jesus 
only, with His ministers, remained. Possibly no single event is in- 
tended, but only the solemn declaration that before long, by the power 
of God, the reign of God will be firmly established (Lagrange). In 
any case, it is not sound criticism to insist that Mt., who so often 
expands Christ’s words, alone in this case gives His words correctly, 
and that, in saying that some of those present would see the Second 
Advent, Christ said what has proved to be untrue. Moreover, we have 
to remember that Christ’s language, especially on this subject, reflects 
the pictorial symbolism of later Judaism. Much of it may be oriental 
imagery, setting forth the triumphant success of the Gospel, without 
any reference to Christ’s return in glory. In particular, & duvdue 
does not refer to ‘‘glory’’ but to ‘* power,’’ viz. the powerful energy 
which was manifested wherever the Gospel was preached. 

The perf. é\7)Av@a occurs nowhere else in Mk and nowhere at all in 
Mt. It is fairly freq. in Lk. and Jn, but Lk. omits it here, and his 
report of the words is the least eschatological of the three. 


2—8. Tue TRANSFIGURATION. 
Mi. xvii. 1—8:. Lk. ix. 29—se: 


2. perd rpépas &. If uerd yu. rpe’s means ‘‘ on the third day” 
(viii. 31), werd au. & should mean ‘‘on the sixth day.’? Lk. says 
‘‘about eight days,’’? which would be no serious discrepancy, even 
‘‘if on the sixth day’? were certainly the right meaning. There is 
no special point in either ‘‘ six’? or ‘‘about eight,’’ and the statement 
that there was a week’s interval is a mark of historic truth, like 
‘Legion’? in vy. 9. Other marks of truth are the good connexions 
with what precedes and what follows, the fitness of the position in the 
Ministry as a whole, and the injunction to silence, a detail not likely 
to be invented. Moreover, there is no parallel in O.T., for the illu- 
mination of Moses’ face has little similarity. The additional details 
given by Lk., coupled with his independent wording, suggest that he 
had information besides that which he derived from Mk; and the 
mention of the Transfiguration in 2 Pet. i. 16—18 shows what 
Christians of that age, whatever the date of 2 Pet. may be, believed 
respecting it. Its absence from Jn is no difficulty, for that Gospel 
omits so much that had been already sufliciently recorded, 
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The manner of the wonder, as in the feeding of the thousands, 
eludes us, and it is vain to ask in what way Moses and Elijah were 
visible and audible to the apostles; but the significance of it can in 
some measure be understood. It encouraged the three witnesses, 
who had been perplexed and depressed by the announcement that the 
Messiah must suffer and die; and this encouragement would spread to 
the other disciples, although for a few months they were not to know 
the reason for it. It intimated that His Kingdom was not of this 
world; it was no earthly reign. It is also possible that this foretaste 
of His glory imparted encouragement to the Messiah Himself, ana- 
logous to the strengthening which He received from an Angel, when 
His sufferings had already begun. Hastings’ D.B. and D.C.G. art. 
‘« Transfiguration ’’ and the literature there quoted. 

TrapadapBdve. Cf. iv. 36, v. 40, x. 32. 

Tov “IdkwBov kal *Iwdavvnv. One art. for the pair of brothers. 
Lk. reverses the order and has no art. See on v. 37. 

advadépe. Not a common use of the verb in class. Grk. In Bibl. 
Grk its general use is offering to God. 

eis pos tynAcv. The mountain is nowhere named. The Mount 
of Olives is an extraordinary conjecture. It is not high, and both 
before and after the Transfiguration Christ is in or near Galilee. 
Tabor is the traditional scene, perhaps suggested by Ps. Ixxxix. 12. 
In the Eastern Church the Feast of the Transfiguration (6 August) is 
sometimes called 7d OaBdpiov. But there was a fortified village on 
Tabor (Joseph. B.J. 1v. i. 8, m. xx. 6). Hermon, which is over 
9000 ft, is now generally adopted. It could easily be reached from 
Caesarea Philippi in a day or two. Lk. says that Christ went up the 
mountain to pray (cf. Mk vi. 46), and that it was during His prayer 
that the Transfiguration took place. 

kat’ iSlav pévouvs. Characteristic fulness; Mk alone has the rather 
superfluous pévouvs. He is fond of car’ idlay (iv. 34, vi. 31, 32, vii. 33, 
ix. 2, 28, xiii. 3), which Mt. has here, but not Lk. Syr-Sin. omits car’ 
idiav. 

perepophatn. Transfiguratus est (Vulg.). See on 2 Cor. iii. 18, 
where Vulg. has transformamur and neither A.V. nor R.V. has 
‘«transfigured.’? See Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 131. The word, 
avoided by Lk., gives us no sure clue as to the nature of the 
change. 

%umpoobev. Freq. in Mt. and not rare in Lk. and Jn, but here 
only in Mk. 

3. or(\Bovra. Here only in N.T.; in LXX. of the gleaming of 
polished metal (Nah. iii, 6; 1 Mace. vi. 39; etc.). 
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May ola yvadeds k.7-A. Seecrit. note. Again we have a fulness 
of description which is in Mk alone, but he omits the brightness of 
Christ’s face. Ivage’s occurs nowhere else in N.T. Cf. &ywados 
(ii. 21; Mt. ix. 16), and the paradoxical éAevxavay airas év rp aluare 
rod dpviou (Rey. vii. 14). 

érl ras yijs- Not superfluous; it contrasts earthly with heavenly 
whiteness. Syr-Sin. omits Mav...\evxdvac. 

4. &0y. The word used of the appearances of Christ after the 
Resurrection (Lk. xxiv. 34; Acts ix. 17, xiii. 31, xxvi. 16; 1 Cor. xv. 
5—8). The three were thoroughly awake (Lk. ix. 32). The dpaya 
(Mt. xvii. 9) was no dream. 

*Haclas ody Movoe?. Mt. and Lk. have ‘‘ Moses and Elijah,”’ 
which is the more natural order. But Elijah was expected to return 
(vi. 15, viii. 28), whereas Moses was an unexpected addition; hence 
Mk’s expression. The possible reappearance of Moses seems to have 
been a later idea of the Jews. In spite of Deut. xxxiv. 5 and Josh. i. 
1, 2, it was believed that he was taken up to heaven alive (Assumption 
of Moses). The power to recognize these representatives of the Law 
and the Prophets is analogous to that of St Paul recognizing Ananias 
in a vision (Acts ix. 12). The recognition was necessary for the 
purposes of the Transfiguration, and it might confirm them in the 
belief that Christ was not overturning the Law and the Prophets, for 
the representatives of both were in conference with Him. ‘‘ The Law 
and the Prophets paid homage to the Gospel’’ (Loisy). 

5. drokpiels, See on viii. 29 sub fin. Peter’s ‘‘answer’’ was 
not to words addressed to him, but to facts which appealed to him. 
Cf. x. 24, 51, xi. 14, xii. 35, xiv. 48, xv. 12. Lk. says that it was uttered 
as Moses and Elijah were parting from Christ after talking with Him 
about His exodus from this world. Peter wants them to stay in order 
that the existing ecstasy may continue. 

“PafBBel. Mk alone preserves the original Aramaic; ef. xi. 21, 
xiv. 45, and see on x. 51. In all these places A.V. obscures a 
characteristic feature. Lk. translates it with his characteristic émrio- 
rata, Mt. with xvpie. 

Kadov éoriv. It is a good thing that we are here. ‘It is a beautiful 
coincidence. We are very happy, and we can make ourselves useful.”’ 
Perhaps he desires that the Master’s sufferings, if they cannot be 
avoided (viii. 32), may be indefinitely postponed. Cette intervention 
de Pierre, si elle est malavisée, donne & toute UV’ épisode le cachet le plus 
réel (Lagrange). 

tpeis oknvds. He may be thinking of booth-making at the F. 
of Tabernacles, which possibly was being celebrated at this time 
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(Mackinlay); but neither possibility is required to explain Peter’s 
proposal. 

kal Moto? plav kal Hacla play. ‘*Not so,’’ says Jerome; ‘the 
Law and the Prophets are now in the tabernacle of the Gospel.’? Here 
Moses is placed before Elijah. 

6. ov ydp WSa To drokpiOy. ‘Answer’? as in v. 5. No one 
spoke to him, and he knew not what to say, yet with his usual 
impulsiveness he says something. Mt. again spares one of the 
Twelve and omits this. See on vi. 52. 

éxpoBor. Strong compound (Heb. xii. 21); they became sore afraid 
(R.V.), or they had become, for the fear preceded and explained the 
ill-advised utterance. See ony. 8. All three mention this fear, but 
at different points in the narrative; Mk before the cloud and the 
voice, Lk. after the cloud and before the voice, Mt. after both cloud 
and voice. 

7. vepeAnéemokidfovea aitots. Mt. says that it was ‘‘luminous”’ 
(f@wrw7H), which is somewhat out of harmony with ‘‘overshadow’’; 
but the etymology of émicxid{w need not be pressed. Cf. érépwoxev of 
evening coming on (Lk. xxiii. 54). The cloud hung over them and 

“rested above them. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ Him’? for ‘‘them.’’ The luminous 
cloud represents the Shechinah, symbolizing the Divine Presence, and 
it is in marked contrast to the petty shelter suggested by Peter. Simi- 
larity of sound may have suggested a connexion between Shechinah 
and émoxdg{w. Cf. the cloud at the Ascension (Acts i. 9), and at the 
Second Advent (Lk. xxi. 27). 

Oirés éorw. We have four reports of this Voice, those of the 
Synoptists and that of 2 Pet., and no two of them agree in wording. 
These differences are less important than the difference between this 
Voice and the one at the Baptism, viz. the dxovere avro?. At the 
Baptism (i. 11) the words are addressed to Christ, here to the Apostles. 
The Law and the Prophets are consummated in Christ, and henceforth 
the disciples are to listen to Him. Thus the charge of the Heavenly 
Father agrees with the last recorded words of the earthly Mother, 
‘¢Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it’’ (Jn ii. 5). This Voice 
assured the disciples that, although the Jews might reject Him and 
the Romans put Him to death (viii. 31), yet He was accepted and 
beloved by God. The servants who prepared the way have passed; 
the Son abides (Jn viii. 35). On the proposal to make 6 d-yamnrés 
a separate title of the Messiah, 6 vids wou, 6 dyamnrds, see Hastings’ 
D.B. 1. 501. 

8. é&dmwa. To be taken with cldov. Here only in N.T., but not 
rave in LXX. Elsewhere we have céalqvys (ebépvns, W.H.); xiii. 36; 
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Lk. ii. 13, ix. 39; Acts ix. 8. Sudden return to normal conditions. 
They expected to see some further marvel. 

ovkért ovSéva. See on i. 44; neither here nor there is there a 
double neg. in Mt. 


9—13. Tue Descent AND THE Discussion ABouT ELIJAH. 
Mt. xvii. 9—13. 


9. Kal xaraBawdévrev. See crit. note. The Transfiguration 
probably took place at night and the descent from the mount on 
the following morning (Lk. ix. 37). 

ék rod dpovs. The éx suggests that they came out of some 
secluded spot on the mountain. BD33 support é« against amd. 

Suveote(Aaro. Mk’s favourite word; see on v. 43; for adrois after 
a gen. abs. see on y. 21, for tva see on iii. 9, for diyyjowvrar see on 
v. 16. 

el py dtav. Save when (R.V.) rather than ‘till’? (A.V.). The 
8rav, ‘* whenever,’’ leaves the time of the rising again quite indefinite. 
This agrees with the prohibition to proclaim Him as Messiah (viii. 30); 
to tell of the recent glory would intensify erroneous ideas about Him. 
This principle of concealing His Messiahship runs through the whole 
of Mk (iii. 12, viii. 30, ix. 9, x. 18). The Resurrection showed where 
His true glory lay. For éx vexp@v see on vi. 14. 

10. ov Adyov éxpatrynrav. They kept the saying; they not only 
remembered it but obeyed it; of. vii. 3, 4, 8. 

mpds éavrovs. Amphibolous, but better taken with cuv{yrotrres 
(R.V.) than with éxpdrncay. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ reasoning with them- 
selves.”? They would be familiar with the idea of rising from the 
dead, but the special resurrection of the Son of Man perplexed them. 
Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ What is this word that He said, When He is risen from 
the dead?’’ D and Lat.-Vet. have drav éx vexp@v dvacrp for rd ék v. 
dvacrfvat. The éorl reproduces their wording; ‘‘ what His rising 
again from the dead is.’? This questioning is omitted by Mt., who 
again refrains from recording the Apostles’ want of intelligence ; cf. vi. 
52, ix. 6, x. 24. 

11. évypdrev. Conversational imperf. which Mt., as often, 
changes to aor. Some would place vv. 11—13 after viii. 38, and 
they would fit that position; but there is no other evidence that 
they ever had it. 

"Ort Aéyovoiv. Here and in v, 28 R.V. makes ér: recitative; but 
it is probably interrogative in both places, as perhaps in 1 Chron. 
xvii. 6. In ii. 16 the reading is doubtful. The question seems to 
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imply that the appearance of Elijah after the appearance of the 
Messiah had perplexed them. It reminded them of Mal. iv. 5, which 
the Scribes interpreted to mean that Elijah would appear again before 
the Messiah came. Cf. Ecclus xlviii. 10. 

12. “Horclas pev é\Ouv. The weév is concessive; ‘It is true,’’ 
*<indeed.’? The corresponding 6é is lost in the interjected question; 
adda Aéyw takes its place. Cf. 1 Cor. v.3; 1 Thess. ii. 18; Rom. vii. 
12,x.1. The correlation pév...6¢... is much less freq. in N.T. than 
in class. Grk. 

atmoxabiorave. MSS. differ as to the form used, whether from 
amoxatiotdvw, Which W.H. ‘‘with hesitation’? prefer (App. p. 168), 
or dmoxablornut, OY droKabioTavw. 

Kal was yéyparrat; This is a direct (R.V.) and not an indirect 
(A.V.) question. Christ answers their question with another, which 
points to the answer to theirs. ‘‘ How is it that it stands written that 
the Messiah is to suffer? If the Messiah is about to suffer, Elijah must 
already have come.’’ This repetition of the prediction that He must 
suffer is remarkable, so soon after the glory on the mount. 

13. GAAd A€yo dpiv. But, so far from this being a difficulty, 
I say to you that Elijah moreover is come. There is no éy# with 
réyw (contrast Mt. v. 22, 28, 32, etc.), because there is no opposition 
between what Christ says and what the Scribes say. Christ confirms 
the belief that an Elijah must come. His statement goes beyond that 
of the Scribes. Not only must he come, but ‘‘ moreover he is come 
and they did to him, etc.’’ 

érotnrav atta. They did to him whatsoever they listed. They 
imprisoned him and put him to death. There was no need to say 
who had treated ‘‘Elijah’’ in this manner. The phrase is in O.T. 
style (1 Kings ix. 1, x. 13; Ps. exiii.11; Dan. viii. 4; 1 Mace. vii. 16), 
and indicates absolute power. Both Mk and Mt. have érotncav, which 
A.V. renders ‘‘have done.’”? R.V. has ‘‘did’’ in Mt., but leaves 
‘thave done’”’ in Mk. 

Kabds yéyparrat éx’ airév. Even as it stands written about him. 
Antipas and Herodias were foreshadowed in Ahab and Jezebel. 


14—29. Cure or A Demoniac Boy. 
Mt. xvii. 14—20. Lk. ix. 37—43. 


14. éd\Odvres...clSov. See crit. note. Written from the point of view 
of one of those (Peter) who had been on the mount. Zahn, Introd. to 
N.T. u. pp. 494f. Mt. and Lk. are different. The contrast between 
the peace and glory on the mount and the conflict below will never be 
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forgotten so long as Raffaelle’s great picture, the last which he com- 
pleted, survives. Compare Moses on the mount communing with 
Jehovah, and Aaron compromising with idolatry below. 

mpos tT. palnrds. The Apostles who had not witnessed the 
Transfiguration. 

ypopparets. They had been successfully attacking the nine in the 
absence of the Master. Their presence in the North is evidence of 
their watchfulness. Some, however, would omit ypaymare’s as @ 
gloss—against all evidence—and make the disciples dispute with one 
another about their failure. We hear no more of these Scribes. 

15. é€0dipByoav. The strong compound is peculiar to Mk in 

N.T. (xiv. 33, xvi. 5, 6). The crowd were awe-struck at the op- 
‘portuneness of His unexpected arrival. They leave the disputants 
and run to welcome the great Healer and Teacher. It is improbable 
that ‘‘ traces of the celestial glory’’ of the Transfiguration struck them 
with awe. Christ had enjoined silence about that, and such traces 
would have made silence almost impossible. Vulg. translates both 
readings, é&0auS7jOn and éfeAduSynoay, omnis populus videns eum 
stupefactus est et expaverunt et accurrentes salutabant eum. Jerome 
cannot have meant both to stand. Syr-Sin. omits mas 6 dyXos. 

16. érnpdtycev. Only here, v. 21, and xii. 28 does Mk use the 
aor. of this verb; elsewhere the imperf. (v. 9, vii. 5, 17, etc.). Mt. of 
course omits the question as implying that Christ was ignorant. Cf. 
v. 9, 30, vi. 88, viii. 12, 23, ete. The question is addressed to the 
crowd (see crit. note), who had joined in attacking the nine for their 
failure to heal. Their sympathy would be with the father of the boy. 
These Apostles had healed people during their mission (vi. 13); why 
would they not heal the only son (Lk.) of this poor man? 

17. els é& rod dxAov, The question was addressed to the multi- 
tude; the man who was specially interested at once replies. He was 
eager to secure help before more time was lost. 

AvSdokare. Mt., as at v. 5, has the more reverent Kipie. The 
Aramaic would be Rabbi in both places. The father tells much more 
than Christ had asked, and his statement is very natural, though not 
quite accurate. He had set out intending to bring his boy to Christ, 
but had arrived during His absence, and so had brought him to the 
disciples (Mt.). The spirit is called ‘‘dumb”’ either because of its 
effect on the boy, or because it refused to answer when addressed. 
Lagrange quotes Plut. De defectu orac. p. 438 8 of a Pythia who gave 
no response d\ddov kal xaxod mvevuaros odoa mArjpns. Cf. Lk. xi. 14; 
Mt. xii. 22. 


18. pyooe adrév. Convulses him; Lk. orapdooe. But poo 
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may mean dashes him down (R.V.); cf. Wisd. iv. 19, pte adtods 
aduvous mpnveis. 

appite kal rpite. Neither verb is found elsewhere in N.T. Hach 
Evangelist describes the symptoms differently, and Hobart (pp. 17— 
20) regards three expressions used by Lk. as medical. The father is 
anxious that Christ should know how grievous his son’s case is. 
Cf. Soph. Electr. 709. 

Enpatverar. Withereth away; or perhaps ‘‘ becomes like a dry 
stick, bloodless and motionless.’? Trench, Miracles, p. 372. 

ovk toxvoav. They were powerless. We must distinguish the 
ovx toxvoay of Mk and Mt. from Lk.’s ovk jdurjOnoav, and el divy 
(vv. 22, 23), and ov« 7duvjOnuev (v. 28); but here ‘‘ had not strength”’ 
(Lk. xvi. 3) would not be suitable. 

19. *Q yeved dmurrtos, éws wore Eropat. In all three, who agree 
much more closely in the wording of Christ’s reply than in that of 
the father’s appeal. Throughout the Synoptics, the chief agreements 
are in Christ’s Sayings, which tradition preserved more carefully than 
narrative or the sayings of others. The whole company, esp. the 
powerless disciples, are included in the ‘‘unbelieving generation.’’ 
The repeated éws mére is ‘‘the Lord’s quousque tandem’’ (Swete). 
There is weariness and disappointment in the reproach. Bede com- 
pares it to that of a physician whose directions have not been followed. 
Cf. Jn xiv. 9; Rev. vi. 10; and with mpods buds the rpds juds, vi. 3, 
and mpds tuas, xiv. 49. 

20. KaliSévx.t.A. There is the common confusion of personality 
between the demoniac and the demon; cf. iii. 11. In any case we have 
a confusion of construction, as often in Mk. Hither iédy refers to 7d 
mvedua, the masc. being used because Mk thinks of the demon as a 
person; or /éwy refers to the boy, and the sentence means ‘‘ when the 
boy saw Jesus, straightway he was convulsed by the demon.”’ 

cuveomdpatey. Also in Lk. Stronger than ordpatay (i. 26), where, 
as here, Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ threw him down.”? Cf. cupmdnpdw, owréurw. 

éxvdlero. Here only in N.T., but freq. in LXX. Cf. «vdropds 
(2 Pet. ii. 22). The change from aor. to imperf. is accurate. 

21. érnpornoev. Our Lord is asking for information, as in v. 16, 
vi. 38, vili. 23. Both Mt. and Lk. omit the question. Cf, Soph. 0.7. 
558. How long time is it since this hath come to him? Here only in 
Mk is ws used in a temporal sense. In Lk., Jn, and Acts it is very 
freq. 

"Hix matdid0ev. Pleonastic, like dad paxpédev (v. 6), and our 
‘‘from whence,’’ ‘‘ from henceforth’’; ma:d:d0ev (ATII) or é« masdtov 
would suffice. The A text of Gen. xlvii. 3 has é« madiddev. 
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22. Sara. The plur. may mean pools and streams. We are not 
to think of suicidal mania; a convulsion near fire or water often 
nearly proved fatal. To understand this of feverish alternations of 
heat and shivering is unnatural. 

et ru Sivg. When he left home, the father was confident that 
Jesus could heal his son; but the disciples’ failure has weakened his 
trust in the Master’s power. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘as much as thou canst 
aon 

23. Td el Sivy. See crit. note. Christ quotes with surprise the 
father’s expression of doubt, and 76 isa mark of quotation. It depends 
on the father rather than on Christ whether the son can be healed or 
not. Christ can heal, if the father has faith (ii. 5, v. 34, 36, vi. 5). 
The leper (i. 40) doubted whether Christ had the will to cleanse so 
unworthy a person as himself; this father doubts whether Christ has 
the power to heal his son. The proposal to retain the common 
reading and make the inserted verb imperat. (xicrevoa: instead of 
mioredoa) does not make the reading more probable. Both divp 
(Lk. xvi. 2) and dvvaca (i. 40; Mt. v. 36) occur in N.T. 

wavTa Suvard to morevovrt. As often, Christ states a compre- 
hensive principle and leaves us to find out the necessary limitations. 
See on x. 27, xiv. 36. Faith enables us to take hold of the power of 
God to be used in accordance with His will. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ all things 
can happen unto thee, if thou believest.’’ 

24. Obs kpdtas. See crit. note. The father does not lose an 
instant in expressing his desire to raise his trust in Christ to the 
utmost, though he cannot feel that he completely fulfils the condition 
implied in rg murevovrt. He prays Christ to strengthen his faith, and 
his prayer has been echoed by thousands since Mk put it on record. 
‘Help me, although unbelieving ’’ is not the meaning, but ‘‘ Help my 
faith where it is ready to fail’? (Swete). The whole of this impressive 
conversation (iva drodécy avrév...dmiria) is peculiar to Mk. The 
Freer MS. has ‘‘ the spirit of the child’’ instead of ‘the father of the 
child.”? This looks like a slip of the careless copyist. See Appendix. 

25. émovvtpéxer Sxdos. A multitude came running together 
(B.V.). Not ‘‘the people’’ (A.V.); there is no art. in the true text, 
and therefore no ref. to the crowd already mentioned. Apparently 
Christ and the father had drawn away from it (vii. 33, viii. 23) while 
the boy was being fetched, and now a fresh crowd runs towards the 
group. The double compound occurs nowhere else in N.T., and both 
prepositions have point, one knot of people on the top of another. 
Cf. érisuvnyuévn, i. 33. 

To ddadov. Nom. with art. for voc. See onv.8. All three have 
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éretiunoev, but the words of the rebuke and the two verses which follow 
are peculiar to Mk. y 

éyo éritdcow. Emphatic pronoun; ‘It is no longer disciples who 
speak, but éyd, dv oldas’’ (Huthym.). 

26. odd omapdtas. The masc. here is in favour of ldév in v. 20 
referring to the demon rather than the boy. As if desiring to do as 
much mischief as possible before leaving. Vulg. has discerpens here 
and i, 26, but conturbavit in v. 20, thus making the simple verb 
stronger than the compound; zoA\a is multum, as in y. 10, 23, 38; 
it might have been vehementer, as in v. 43. 

Tovs Toddovs. The more part (R.V.), ‘‘most of them’’; cf. vi. 2, 
xii. 37. But Mk seems to make little difference between oi ro\)ol and 
moN)ol. 

*AméSavey. As in v. 35, the aor. is used of a death which has just 
taken place. 

27. Kporicas tis xeipds. See on i. 31. Bede points out that 
healing by means of touch is further proof of the reality of Christ’s 
humanity. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘and delivered him to his father.’’ 

28. eloe\Odvtos aitov. This gen. abs., instead of the participle 
agreeing with the noun or pronoun following, is in Mk’s style; v. 18, 
21, x. 17, xi. 27, xiii. 1, 83. See crit. note. 

els olkov. Indoors, as iii. 19. This subsequent questioning is 
freq., esp. in the privacy of a house (iv. 10, vii. 17, x. 10). 

“Ort tpets; Interrogative, as in v.11, and jets is emphatic. They 
have been empowered to cast out demons (iii. 15, vi. 7); how is it that 
they have failed in this case? 

29. Tovto To yévos «.t.A. The reply is obscure in two particulars. 
1. What yévos? Evil spirits of any kind? or those which render their 
victims deaf and dumb? 2. Who is to pray? The exorcist? or the 
victim’s friends? or the possessed person himself? Mt. gives a much 
simpler answer, which may be regarded as interpreting Mk, Aca rip 
é\vyortsrlav. To be effectual, prayer must be accompanied by faith, 
and the disciples who had proved powerless either had not prayed, or 
had prayed without faith. They may have thought that the power to 
heal was inherent in themselves, and that there was no need to pray ; 
or they had had little trust that God would hear their prayer. Mt. 
sometimes gives his interpretation of Christ’s words as having been 
actually spoken; see on v. 1, viii. 29. 

év mpooevyy. See crit. note. The widely diffused addition kal 
vnorela may be safely rejected as an early interpolation in the interests 
of asceticism. In Acts x. 30, ynoredwy cal is condemned on still 
stronger evidence (SABC and Versions), while the evidence against 
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TQ vnoreta kal in 1 Cor. vii. 5 is overwhelming. Mb. xvii. 21 is an 
interpolation from Mk ix. 29 after cal yyoreig had been added. Here 
the internal evidence is as strong as the external. When a demoniac 
was brought to the disciples to be healed, were they to say, ‘‘ We must 
first fast for so many hours’’? 


30—32. ANOTHER PREDICTION OF THE PASSION. 
Mt. xvii. 22, 23. Lk. ix. 43—45. 


30. KaxetOey. From the neighbourhood of the ‘‘ high mountain’’ 
(v. 2). The best MSS. usually have xdxe?@ev: kal éxei@ev (x. 1) is a 
very rare exception. 

ovk iOeXev. He is still in quest of seclusion for the training of the 
Twelve. It is noteworthy that in none of these quests is He repre- 
sented as working a miracle in order to secure seclusion; repeated 
failures do not induce Him to use supernatural means where ordinary 
means may suffice. 

31. ‘O vids rod dvOparov. The Twelve have by no means grasped 
the import of the Passion, still less that of the Resurrection, and Jesus 
continues to instruct them. They know that He is 6 Xpierés, yet He 
does not speak of Himself by that title, which might lead them to use 
it inadvertently in speaking of Him to others, in violation of viii. 30. 
He continues to use the title which veiled, while to some it suggested, 
His Messiahship. 

mapadliSora. Is being delivered up by the Father into the hands of 
men. This interpretation is as old as Origen (on Mt.) and is power- 
fully defended by Abbott, Paradosis, p. 53 f. If the verb refers to 
Judas (iii, 19), els xetpas dv@pwrwv is almost superfluous; if God is 
meant, the addition is almost necessary. Cf. 2 Sam. xxiv. 14; Ecclus 
ii. 18. There may be a play of words between ‘‘ Son of Man’’ and 
‘*hands of men.’’? The pres. may mean that the process of delivering 
is already begun, but more probably is the common usage of pres. for 
what is sure to take place. 

32. of B ryvdouv. But they remained ignorant. Out of considera- 
tion for the Twelve, Mt. omits both their ignorance and their fear. 
Lk. suggests that, as in the case of the two on the way to Emmaus 
(Lk. xxiv. 16), they were not allowed to know then, in order that they 
might remember it afterwards, and see that Christ had suffered with 
full knowledge and free will. ‘Pjua is freq. in the other Gospels and 
not rare in the Epistles, but in Mk is found only here and xiv. 72. 

époBodvro. They had heard the severe rebuke to Peter (viii. 33). 
The question about Elijah was an indirect attempt to obtain an ex- 
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planation (v. 11), and the answer had not made things clear to them. 
They could not understand the Messiah’s rising again, because they 
did not see how the Messiah could die, and they were afraid of being 
rebuked for doubting it, or possibly of being told something still more 
distressing than this general prediction of His sufferings. 


33—37. THE QUESTION oF PRECEDENCE. 
Mt. xviii. 1—5. Lk. ix. 46—48, 


33. ey ry olkla yevopevos. When He had got indoors, in contrast 
to & rq 669. This time it is Christ who asks for an explanation 
of ‘‘what has been said.’? See on v. 28. 

Tl év tH 68@ SteAoylteoe; Here Christ asks in order to educate. 
They would not quarrel about such a matter in His immediate 
presence; but He got no answer to His question, and therefore the 
subject of their dispute was known to Him in some other way (LK. ix. 
47). 

34. ls pelLwv. They were ashamed to confess such a dispute and 
were afraid of condemnation. Bede suggests that the preference shown 
to the three seorsum ductos in montem may have led to the dispute. 
Mt. represents them as asking Jesus, ‘‘ Who is the greatest in the 
Kingdom of Heaven?’’ The use of the comparative, without the 
art., as equivalent to the superlative is freq. in late Greek. Blass, 
§ 11. 3, 44. 3; Winer, pp. 303, 305. For éo.drwv, they remained 
silent, see on x. 48. 

35. Kablras épdvycev rods 868exa, Mk alone has this picturesque 
detail. He commonly sat to teach (see on xiii. 3), but here He may be 
resting after the journey, 

Et ris O€\ex. 9 Lf any man desireth to be first. 

tora. mavtwv trxaros. This does not mean that the result of 
striving to be first is degradation, but that the way to be first is self- 
suppression and service (x. 43, 44); de humilitate ad summa crescimus 
(Cypr. De zelo, 10). This saying is echoed in Ep. of Polycarp 5; see 
on xiy. 38. ’ 

36. AaBdv rar8loy. A representative of the humblest and simplest 
of His followers; 7d yap masdiov ore d6Ens éplerar, otre POovel, ore 
pynotxaxel (Theoph.). Syr-Sin. inserts that ‘‘He looked at him” 
before addressing the disciples. Similarly at x. 16 it inserts that 
-*¢He called’’ the children before laying His hands on them. 

éy péow attdy. He was sitting as the centre of the group, and 
‘therefore év wéow for the child would be rap’ éavr@ (Lk.), the place of 
honour. For other instances of Christ’s treatment of children see 
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x. 15; Lk. x. 21, xvii. 2; Mt. xxi. 16. The tradition that this child 
was Ignatics of Antioch is not found earlier than the ninth cent. 
(Anastasius Bibliothecarius, Nicephorus Callistus). It is not men- 
tioned by Eusebius, and Chrysostom says that Ignatius had not seen 
Christ. The title 6 Geo¢édpos means that Ignatius carried God in his 
heart, and 6 Oeddopos would mean ‘‘borne along by God’’ rather 
than ‘‘ carried in the Divine arms.’’ It is futile to guess whose child 
it was. 

évaykadtodpevos. See on x.16. In Prov. vi. 10, xxiv. 33 (48) the 
verb is used of folding the arms with the hands in lazy inactivity. 
Syr-Sin. omits. 

37. ev Tav ToLovTwYv Taidiwy. Anyone of similar childlike character. 
Nothing is said about his coming in the Name of the Lord: was 62 6 
épxduevos &v dvduare Kuplov dexOjrw (Didache xii. 1). 

SéEnraréml To cvopari pov. ‘‘ Receiveth on the basis of My Name,”’ 
‘‘name’”’ being here used in the common signification of ‘‘ character.’’ 
He who does this, not because he is fond of children or of simple 
persons, but because they represent to him the Christlike character, 
has the honour of having Christ as his guest. Cf. v. 39, xiii. 6. Mk 
also uses €v T@ dvduare (v. 38), &v dvduare (v. 31, xi. 9), and da 7d 
dvoua (xiii. 13), See on 3 Jn 7; also Deissmann, Bibl. St. pp. 146, 
196. 

ovK ene Séxerar. Ovx=od udvov. ‘Not only receives Me’? or ‘‘ Not 
so much receives Me’’; cf. x. 45. ‘‘I will have mercy and not sacri- 
fice’’ (Hos. vi. 6) does not condemn sacrifice but says that mercy is far 
better; cf. Lk. x. 20, xiv. 12, xxiii. 28; Jn xii. 44. What is negatived 
in such expressions, as being defective, is included, with a great deal 
more, in the affirmative clause. Blass, § 77. 12. This Saying is 
Johannine in tone and carries us far in Christology; ef. Lk. x. 16. 
Abbott, Johannine Grammar, § 25, 98. Both daocré\X\w (Mt. x. 40; 
Lk. ix, 48; Jn iii. 17, etc.) and méurw (LK. xii. 13; Jn iv. 34, etc.) are 
used of the mission of the Son. See on Jni. 33. 


38—40. Mistaken Zran ror THE Nan. 
Lk. ix. 49, 50. 


38. "Edy aire. See crit. note, This kind of asyndeton is rare 
in Mk (x. 28, xii, 24), as in Lk. and Jn, but is freq. in Mt. Nowhere 
else in the Synoptists is John mentioned as intervening singly. He 
speaks again with others x. 35 and xiii, 3. 

Aisdowade, Lk. has his favourite ’"Emiordra (cf. v. 5). It is 
possible that the words él r@ dvéuarl mov remind him of the incident 
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which he mentions. He may mean, ‘‘ Were we not right in refusing 
to receive as an ally one who did not receive Thee as Master?’’ Justin 
(Try. 30) says that in his time the Name of Jesus was used with success 
in exorcisms. 

éxwAvopev. Conative imperf., as in Mt. iii. 14; ef. xv. 23; Lk. i. 
59, v.6. Or ‘‘ repeatedly forbade ’’ may be the meaning. 

Stu ovKk HKoAove piv. Because he was not following us. The 
exorcist did not profess to be a disciple; and the disciples were in- 
dignant, not because he had been rivalling their powers, but because, 
without authority, he had been using Christ’s Name. Unlike the 
juggling exorcists in Acts xix. 1316, the man was evidently (in 
however defective a way) sincere and successful. To suppose that 
this exorcist is meant to represent St Paul is a curiosity in criticism. 
A representative of St Paul would preach rather than exorcize. 

39. M1 Kodvere. Cease to forbid him, or anyone like him. Cf. v. 
36, vi. 50, x. 14; also the reply of Moses to Joshua’s jealous advice 
(Num. xi. 29). It is an unworthy interpretation which makes Christ’s 
words mean, ‘‘ He gets his living by Me, and therefore is sure not to be 
against Me.’’ 

40. Kad’ rjpav, tmtp ypoav. See crit. note. It is strange that 
Renan (V. de J. p. 229) and EH. Klostermann (ad loc.) should regard 
Mt. xii. 30=Lk. xi. 23 as giving a contradictory rule. Loisy would 
have us believe that Mk omitted the other saying at iii. 27 because he 
meant to make Christ say something different elsewhere. The two 
rules are perfectly harmonious, but this one is to be used in judging 
other people, the other rule in judging ourselves. If we are not sure 
that others are against Christ, we must treat them as being for Him; 
if we are not sure that we are on His side, we have reason to fear that 
we are against Him. Both rules show that friendly action and hostility 


are incongruous. 


41—50. Resuits or Henrrnc anp or HinpertnG THE CAUSE 
or CHRIST. 


Mt. xviii. 6—9. Lk. xvii. 1, 2, xiv. 34. 


41. 8s ydp. The dp looks back to v. 37, to what was said 
before John’s interruption. ‘‘ Receiving” Christ’s representative need 
not mean anything magnificent; help as humble as a drink of water, 
if given for Christ’s sake, will assuredly be richly rewarded. Note the 
apap (iii. 28) and the ot uw (v. 1). It is perhaps fanciful to point out 
that the poorest can offer cold water, whereas warm water requires a 


fire (Bede). 
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br. Xpiorov éoré. A Pauline expression (Rom. viii. 9; 1 Cor. 
i. 12, iii. 23; 2 Cor. x. 7). See crit. note. With the doubtful 
exception of Lk. xxiii. 2, Christ is nowhere else in the Synoptic 
Gospels called Xpiorés, but always 6 Xpiorés. Dalman, Words, p. 305, 
thinks that the clause is ‘‘an unnecessary explanation of éy dréuari 
[uov],’? i.e. a gloss by some editor; so also Hawkins (Hor. Syn. 
p. 152) and Zahn (Introd. to N.T. 1. p. 500). We might more simply 
suppose that, as in i. 15, Mk is putting our Lord’s meaning into the 
language which was usual in his day. 

42. oxavdaXicn. See oniv.17. Just in proportion to the beauty 
of the childlike character is the guilt of the man who knowingly 
spoils it. Here and in v. 43 cxavdadiog (NBLAY) is right; in v. 45, 
-igy. 

gee murtevovrwv. He is speaking of simple Christians in vv. 37, 
41, 42; it is they who are His best representatives. Will not simple 
believers be perplexed and sent astray, when they see Apostles con- 
tending for the foremost place? 

kaddv éoriy ait@ paddov. It is good for him, if the choice has to 
be made. Lk. has Avorrede? atr@, ‘it is worth his while.’? Cf. Mt. 
v. 29. Death by drowning is a terrible thing; but in comparison with 
causing a simple soul to sin it is an excellent thing. Lk. has éva last 
in the sentence, with great emphasis; the context in Lk. is quite 
different. 

pvAos évikés. A millstone requiring an ass to turn it, therefore 
so large that it must sink a man. Lk. has Nios uudccés, ‘a mill- 
stone,’’ and ATIT have the same here; dos may be either ‘‘ a mill’ 
or “‘a millstone.’? The term évcxds has been found in papyri dated 
respectively 8 Feb. a.p, 33 and 5 Feb. a.p. 70, and in an inscription 
c. A.D. 136, having previously been unknown outside Bibl. Grk. 
Deissmann, Light from Ancient East, p. 76. Cf. Ovid, Fasti, vi. 318, 
Et quae puniceas versat asella molas. 

BéBAyrar. The most terrible moment is chosen for comparison. 
The heavy stone is hanging on to the man’s neck (pres.), and he has 
been hurled to what must be his death (perf.), and it is the death of 
a dog. Cf. Sueton. Aug. 67, Oneratis gravi pondere cervicibus prae- 
cipitavit in flumen. 

43. Kal édv ckavdarloy oe i xelp cov. Seducing simple souls is 
disastrously easy work; but still more easy is seducing oneself, by 
letting the body lead the spirit astray. The language in the three 
instances is parabolic, but the meaning is clear. We sacrifice hand, 
foot, or eye, to avoid fatal or incurable maladies, We may have to 
sacrifice things still more precious, to avoid the death of the soul. 
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KvANés. Crippled, originally of ‘‘ bowed legs,’’ the opposite of 
Braicbs, ‘* knock-kneed,”’ but also used of the hand; guBadre xkvdAdq 
(Aristoph. Eq. 1083) ‘‘toss into a hand crooked to catch some- 
thing.”’ 

eis THY fworjv. In N.T., (#4 occurs more than 100 times, but in 
ME only four, twice without (vv. 43, 45), and twice with (x. 17, 30). 
aidycos. In class. Grk, Blos, the life of a human being, is higher than 
fw, the life which men share with brutes and vegetables. In N.T., 
Blos has its classical meaning of ‘‘ human life’? or ‘‘ means of life’’ 
(xii. 44), but ¢w7 is greatly promoted, meaning the life which men 
share with Christ and with God. See on Jn xii. 25; 1 Jni. 2, ii. 16. 
Trench, Syn. § xxvii; Cremer, Lex. p. 272. 

aeNeciv. Sc. dd THs fwhs. D has BrAynPFvar. 

Hv yéevvav. Excepting Lk. xii. 5 and Jas iii. 6, yéevva occurs 
only in Mk and Mt. Not in LXX. The word is a loose translitera- 
tion of Ge-Hinnom, ‘‘ Valley of Hinnom,’’ where under Ahaz and 
Manasseh children were thrown into the red-hot arms of Molech 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 3, xxxiii. 6; Jer. vii. 31). Josiah (2 Kings xxiii. 
10—14) abolished these horrors and desecrated the place by making 
it a refuse-heap for offal and rubbish, including the carcases of 
animals, which were consumed, ace. to late writers, by a fire which 
never went out. This heap was a mass of corruption, devoured by 
worms and fire, and hence was regarded as symbolizing punishment 
in the other world. Is. lxvi. 24 shows the beginning of the idea. It 
is much plainer in Enoch; ‘‘ This accursed valley is for those who 
are accursed for ever; here will all those be gathered together who 
utter unseemly words against God, and here is the place of their 
punishment’? (xxvii. 2). ‘‘A like abyss was opened in the midst of 
the earth, full of fire, and they were all judged and found guilty and 
cast into that fiery abyss, and they burned”? (xc, 26; cf. xlviii.9). Cf. 
2 Esdras vii. 36, Clibanus Gehennae ostendetur et contra eum jucundi- 
tatis paradisus; Ps. of Solomon xii. 5, xv. 6; Apocalypse of Baruch 
Ixxxv. 13. The site of the Valley of Hinnom is much disputed ; 
Hastings’ D.B., D.C.G. artt. ‘‘Gehenna,”’ ‘‘Hinnom, Valley of.” 
The loss of the m in ‘‘ Hinnom”’ in transliteration to ‘‘ Gehenna”’ 
is repeated in the change from ‘‘ Mariam”? to ‘* Maria.” 

The confusion caused in all English Versions prior to R.V. by 
using ‘‘ hell’? to translate both ¢éys and yéevva is well known; Light- 
foot, On Revision, p. 87; Trench, On the A.V. p. 21. Hardly any 
correction in R.V. is more valuable than that of reserving ‘‘ hell”’ for 
yéevva. and simply transliterating ¢dns. 

doPeorov. The fire cannot be extinguished so long as there ig 
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fuel to feed it: it ‘* burns as long as sin remains to be consumed ”’ 
(Swete). 

The constr. cadov...4, instead of xddXcov...4, is perhaps Hebraic 
(Gen. xlix. 12; Hos. ii. 7) but it is found in Hdt. ix. 26 sub jin., 
juéas Sikacov éxew 7d erepov Képas Hrep ’APnvaious. 

44. See crit. note. 

45. 6 mots cov. It is lawful, but not necessary, to find different 
meanings for ‘‘ hand,’’ ‘‘ foot,’? and ‘‘eye.’? The general sense is 
that even what is most useful and most dear may have to be sacri- 
ficed. Si quid est quo teneris, aut expedi, aut incide (Seneca, Ep. 
xvii. 1). The picturesque repetition of the same idea with a change 
of form is an impressive Orientalism. But all three cases are stated 
hypothetically; ‘‘if they cause thee to offend.’’ Precious things may 
be thankfully retained, if they have no evil effects. It is possible that 
the alliteration between xadév and xvA\éy, and between caddy and 
xwrdov (vv. 43, 45), is intentional. 

46. See crit. note. 

47. povod0arpov. Hat. iii. 16, iv. 29. In Attie Greek, érepé- 
~0aduwos was preferred to denote one who had lost an eye, novddaduos 
being reserved for the Cyclops who never had more than one. Popular 
language de minimis non curat and is not troubled about fine distine- 
tions. An ‘alternative’? is a possibility of one out of two things; 
but ‘‘ three alternatives ’’ is too convenient an expression to be driven 
out of use. 

wiv Bacrclav rod Geod. The same as riv Swi in vv. 43, 45. 

BAnPAvar, D and Syr-Sin. have dedéeiv. 

48. Sov 6 oxddn§ «.t.A. This highly metaphorical expression 
is here part of the true text. It comes from Is. lxvi. 24; ef. Judith 
xvi. 17; Ecclus vii. 17; Apocalypse of Peter 10. The ‘‘ worm”? and 
the ‘‘fire’’ are opposed to ‘‘life,’? and seem to denote ‘‘ destruction”? ; 
they can hardly mean life in endless torture. They have no end so 
long as they have anything to devour. Victor and Theophylact inter- 
pret them of the gnawing reproaches of conscience and the memory 
of shameful things done in this life. Perhaps they point rather to 
permanent loss, irreparable deterioration of the man’s real self. Jews 
had strange ideas about the unseen world, as that one of the joys of 
the righteous was to see the torments of the wicked. - Christ did not 
contradict these ideas, but He has left teaching which enables us to 
correct them. 

49. mds yap mupl ddtoOroerar. A very difficult statement. Each 
of the two metaphors is capable of different interpretations, and the 
two seem to be opposed, for fire destroys and salt preserves, More- 
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over the connexion with what precedes is not clear. These sentences 
may be isolated Sayings which Mk has put together here, because the 
common idea of ‘‘salt’’ seems to unite them, while that of ‘‘ fire’’ 
connects the first sentence with what precedes, although in reality 
the sentences have no connexion with one another or with the pre- 
ceding words. If there is connexion with what precedes (dp), we 
must find it with vv. 43—49 as a whole, and not simply with 7d rip 
in v. 49. ‘‘I have been speaking of fire, for with fire of some kind 
every man shall be salted.’”? The way to escape the penal fire here- 
after is to seek the purifying and preservative fire here, the fire of the 
Divine Presence (Heb. xii. 29; Deut. iv. 24, ix. 3; Mal. iii. 2, iv. 1). 
A sense of God’s Presence burns up all that is base, and preserves all 
that is akin to Him. Ignis purgat, et urit, et illuminat, et calefacit. 
Spiritus sanctus purgat sordes vitiorum, et urit cor ab humore libi- 
dinum, illuminat mentem notitia veritatis, et calefacit incendio caritatis 
(Herveius Burgidolensis). The Christian, salted and illumined by 
communing with God, becomes himself salt and light to others. 
Another possible meaning is that the aim of penal suffering is to 
purify. See crit. note. 

50. Kadov to dAas. A fine thing is the salt. Here 70 ddas is 
passing in meaning from the Divine to the human; in the next 
clause it is wholly human. Nihil utilius sale et sole (Plin. H.N. 
xxxi. ix. 45. 102). In LXX. and N.T., 76 adas is the common form, 
with rd dda (cf. yd\a) as v.l. in good MSS. In class. Grk 6 aXs 
prevails. 

divadov. Here only in N.T. and LXX. Apostles without the 
spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice, selfish Apostles who wrangle for 
the first place, are as worthless as savourless salt. We have a similar 
saying in the Testaments (Levi xiv. 4); ‘‘ What will all the nations 
do, if ye are darkened in ungodliness?’’ 

dpricere. The verb means ‘ prepare,”’ and especially ‘‘ prepare 
and flavour food’? (Col. iv. 6). 

éy éavtots. See on xiii. 9. 

eipynvevere. See on 2 Cor. xiii. 11. In LXX. it is freq. Elsewhere 
only in Paul. The fruits of the Spirit are dydmy, xapd, elpjvy (Gal. 
vy. 22). Of. 1 Cor. iii. 3. 


CHAPTER X. 


1. Kal mépav (NBO*LY) rather than 6a rod répay (ANXTII). 

2. Papirato. (ABLAII) rather than of dap. (NCNVX). émnpdtev 
(SBCDLMA) rather than érnpwrncay (ANXTTI). 

5. NBCLA omit droxpidels. Cf. vv. 20, 29, v. 9, vii. 6, xi. 29, 
EBS staal Wie 

6. avtots (NBCLA) rather than atrods 6 deds (ANXIII) or 6 
eds (D). 

7, NBW, Syr-Sin. omit cal mpooxod\dAnPjoera...avrov. 

10. els tHv olklay (NBDLAW) rather than é& 77 ofxig (ACNXTII). 
mep\ rovrov (ABCLI'A) rather than rep! rod atrod (EFGH etc.). érn- 
poétrov (NBCLAW) rather than érnpérnoay (ADNXTI). 

12. arty arodicaca tT. dvSpa atrys (NBCLA) rather than yw) 
dmoicn T. dv. adris kal (ANXTII). 

13. émer(pnoav adrots (NBCLAW) rather than éreriuwr rots mpoc- 
pépovow (ADNXT'T). 

14. BMNXTAIY omit cai before ui) cwdvere. 

16. Karevddye TiBels T. x. ér’ adrd (NBCLA) rather than rifels 7. 
xX. ew’ abrad eddbyer (ANXT'I). 

20. NBAW omit droxpdels. Cf. v. 5. 

21. NBCDAW omit dpas rv oravpéy, from viii. 34. 

24, NBA, k omit reroi@dras emi rots xphuacw. 

25. SveAOetv (BCKII) rather than e/cedety (NANXT'AY), which is 
an assimilation to what follows, 


26. mpds adrov (NBCDY) rather than mpds éavro’s (ADNXTM). 
27. NBOA omit dé after éuSd¢pas. 


29. NBA, as in vv. 5, 20, omit dwroxpidels. BCA have  pyrépa 7 
marépa. NSBDA omit 7 yuvatxa, from Lk. 

32. oi 88 dxodovdodvres (NBC*LA) rather than xat dx. (ANXTII). 
Cf. vii. 24. Wrede (Messiasgeheimnis, pp. 96, 275) would omit cat 
€0auBodvro. Some Old Latin texts seem to have omitted either 
€OauBodvro or époBodvro. 

84. éurricovew...partrydcovrw (NBCLA) rather than yaor.... 


eur. (ANXTII). prerd rpeis tpépas (SBCDLA) rather than 79 rpiry 
huéog (ANXT'M). Cf. viii. 31, ix. 31. 
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35. NBCDLA have airo after \éyovres. 

36. pe moujow (N*BY) or woujow (CD) rather than rofoal pe 
(AXTT). 

37. apirrepav (BLAW) rather than edwvtuwv (RACDNXTII). 

38. # td Bdwricpa (NBC*DLA) rather than xal 7d Bam. 
(AC*XTIl). 

42. Kal mpookaderdpevos ait. 6 “Incots (SBCDLA) rather than 
6 6é "I. mp. air. (ANXT). See on i. 14, 

43. torw év tpiv (NBC*DLAW), rather than égora e& wu. 
(AC*NXTT). 

46. tuddds tpocalrys exdOnro mapd tiv 686v (NBLAY) rather 
than 6 ruddds éxd0. mw. 7. 65. mpocairav (AC?XTII). 

47. Natapynvds (BLAW) rather than Nafwpatos (NACXII). 

49. Pwvicate aitov (NBCLA) rather than airoy dwvnbfva 
(ADXTTl). 

50. dvamndyoas (SBDLAY) rather than dvacrds (ACXII). 

52. yKodov0e atta (NABCDLA) rather than 7x. 7G "Ijcod. See 
on v. 13, xii. 41. 


1—12. Tue Question or Divorce. 
Mt. xix. 1—12, v. 31, 32. Lk. xvi. 18. 


1. Kat éketOev dvacrds k.r.’. We have almost the same wording 
vii. 24, where, as here, a move of a considerable distance is begun. 
We have perhaps reached the long section in Lk. (ix. 5—xix. 28) 
which is called ‘‘The Journeyings towards Jerusalem.”? ’Avaords 
does not look back to xaficas (ix. 35); it is Hebraistic amplification 
(i. 35, ii. 14, vii. 24, xiv. 57, 60); freq. in Lk. and Acts, twice in Mt., 
once in Jn. Kal éxei#ev (SBCDA) is perhaps unique in N.T. LElse- 
where the best MSS. have xdxeiev, as in ix. 30. 

7d. dpia THs “Iov8aias. A comprehensive expression for Judaea 
and the adjoining country; cf. v. 17, vii. 24, 31. The els need not be 
limited to mean simply ‘‘ up to’’; it probably means ‘‘ into”’ (A.V., 
R.Y.). 

kal wépav. See crit. note. 

éxAov. Nowhere else does Mk use the plur., and here D and 
Lat-Vet. (with Syr-Sin.) have the sing. and they couple ds elude 
with the action of the multitude. This has much less point than 
the statement that Christ takes up once more His practice of public 
teaching. Here again Mt. (xix. 2) substitutes healing for teaching; 
see on vi. 34. Syr-Sin. has ‘“‘ healed and taught.” 

2. Papicaio. No art.; see crit. note. It is not implied that 
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they are the same Pharisees as those who assailed Him previously 
(ii. 16, vii. 1, viii. 11). But all do what is customary; multitudes 
throng Him, He teaches them, Pharisees attack Him. D and Syr- 
Sin. omit the approach of the Pharisees, leaving the éx\o0 as nom. to 
érnpworwv. 

mepdtovtes adtév. They perhaps had heard that He condemned 
divorce (Mt. v. 31, 32), which was recognized by the Law, and they 
hoped to get Him committed to a clear contradiction of the Law. 
And possibly they wished to embroil Him with Antipas, who had 
divorced his wife in order to marry Herodias; but this is less 
probable. 

3. droxpiOels. He answers their thoughts as well as their words, 
and Himself makes the appeal to Moses. Mt., with less probability, 
represents Him as allowing them to make the first appeal to what 
Moses commanded (évere(\aro). See on xii. 26. 

4. ’Enérpefev. First with emphasis; ‘‘ suffered,’’ ‘‘ permitted.’’ 
The right of divorce was established by custom, and ‘‘ Moses’’ takes 
it for granted (Ley. xxi. 7, 14, xxii. 13; Num. xxx. 9); but in certain 
cases the right might be forfeited (Deut. xxii. 19, 29). In Deut. 
xxiv. 1 f., to which passage reference is here made, the right of 
divorce is assumed; and the husband is told that in divorcing he 
must observe certain formalities, the chief of which is the writing 
(Mk) and giving (Mt.) & BiBdlov dwocraciou (88. aroxow7ys Aq., BiB. 
diaxomjs Sym.), and that in no circumstances may the divorced 
woman become his wife again. J. Lightfoot on Mt. gives a speci- 
men of a f:8. dwrooraclov, and it expressly mentions the right of the 
divorced wife to marry again. The reason for divorce is not stated, 
but it could not be adultery; the penalty for adultery was not divorce, 
but death (Lev. xx. 10; [Jn] viii. 5). ‘* Moses’? neither commanded 
nor forbade divorce, but commanded that, if it took place, it must be 
done in a certain way and be irrevocable. Driver on Deut. xxiv. 1 f. 
Malachi (ii. 14, 15) contends against divorce, but nowhere in N.T. is 
there any reference to the passage. Here D and Syr-Sin., with some 
Old Latin texts, have both the writing and the giving (dare scriptum) 
of the Bi8Xlov, 

5. elrev avrois. See crit. note. 

IIpos tr. okAnpoxapSiav ipav. First with emphasis; For your 
hardness of heart (R.V.), ‘‘ with a view to it,’? or ‘‘in reference to 
it.”” See Gould on the importance of this concession, and Christ 
does not condemn Moses for having made it. To be oxAnpoxdpdiox 
(Deut. x. 16; Jer. iv. 4; Ezek. iii. 7; Ecclus xvi. 10) and oxdnporpd- 
xno. (Exod. xxxiii. 3; Deut, ix. 6, 13; Baruch ii, 30) had ever been 
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a reproach against Israel (Acts vii. 51), In Deut. x. 16 and Jer. iv. 4, 
Aq. has the more literal dxpoBvoria xapdlas. 

THY évToAny TavTyv. Not the command to divorce; there was no 
such command ; but to effect divorce in a certain way. 

6. amd 8 dpxns Kticews. Christ directs them to a far earlier 
authority than that of the written Law. ‘‘ Moses’ has also told us 
of the original ideal of marriage. Primeval marriage made no pro- 
vision for divorce. The Creator made pairs, without surplus females. 
Like ‘‘creation,’’ xricis may mean either ‘‘ the creative act’’ (Rom. 
i. 20) or ‘‘ the aggregate of creatures’’ (Col. i. 23). In 2 Pet. iii. 4 
we have the same phrase as here, and in both places the second 
meaning is preferable. The words dpcev...avrovs are from Gen. i. 27, 
where 6 6eés occurs in the preceding clause, as the Pharisees would 
know. It was inevitable that it should be inserted here; see crit. 
note. Mt. has 6 xricas. But Christ is not opposing the authority of 
God to that of Moses, as Victor and others think, He is showing 
that in the Pentateuch we have evidence that the concession made by 
the Law to debased human nature was not included in the original 
plan made by the Creator. 

7. €vexev tovtov. In Gen. ii. 24 these words refer to the making 
of woman out of the rib of man, which explains the almost universal 
fact that a man leaves his parents and clings to a wife. Here, as 
in 1 Cor. vi. 16 and Eph. v. 31, this momentous fact is made an 
argument for monogamy. See crit. note. 

8. ocovrar...cis. Cf. Heb. i. 5, viii. 10, and see on 2 Cor. yi. 18. 

Gore otxérs cioly. For the constr. cf. ii. 28; Jn iii. 16; etc. The 
indic. after wore states an actual result. 

9. 8 odv 6 Beds ovvélevtev. God did not do this by uttering the 
words quoted in v. 7; they are Adam’s words, although Mt. assigns 
them to God. But God has made possible and has sanctioned a 
relationship between man and woman which is more binding than 
even that which exists between parent and child. 1 Cor. vii. 10 may 
refer to this saying. 

10. eis tiv oiklay. See crit. note. Again we have a subsequent 
questioning in the privacy of a house; cf. ix. 28. In ix. 33 it was 
He who questioned them. Perhaps the es implies the motion to 
the house; but in late Greek the distinction between e/s and é& is 
becoming blurred. Blass § 39. 3. Ilédw refers to the previous 
questioning by the Pharisees. 

11. potxdrat ém’ adryiv. Committeth adultery against her. In 
answering the Pharisees it sufficed to point out that, from a higher 
point of view than that of the Mosaic Law, divorce was a falling away 
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from the ideal of marriage set before mankind at the Creation, an 
ideal which ought to be restored. In answering His disciples He 
goes further and declares that marrying another after divorce is 
adultery, which implies that divorce is no real dissolution of the 
marriage tie. Gould holds that the exception in Mt. xix. 9 is im- 
plied here, ‘‘ because adultery is the real dissolution of the marriage 
tie. Formal divorce does not break the marriage tie, adultery does 
break it.’? Mocydoua: in N.T. occurs only in the passages in Mk 
(vv. 11, 12) and Mt. (v. 32, xix. 9) which treat of divorce; the usual 
verb is poryedw (v. 19), act. of the husband, pass. of the wife. 

12. This is probably added in order to make it quite clear that 
in this matter the sexes are equal; neither partner can dissolve the 
marriage. Jewish law made no provision for a wife to divorce her 
husband (Joseph. Ant. xv. vii. 10); so Mt. omits this verse and sub- 
stitutes, if the words are genuine (NDL etc. omit), ‘‘ And he that 
marrieth her that is put away committeth adultery.’? Probably to 
avoid this difficulty D and some other authorities have here ‘If a 
woman depart from her husband and marry another.’? It is rash to 
see here an accommodation to Roman marriage-law, and therefore 
evidence of the Roman origin of this Gospel. We need not doubt 
that Christ uttered the words; but if He did not, love of parallelism 
would sufficiently account for their being attributed to Him. There 
may be allusion to Herodias who had deserted her first husband just 
as Antipas had deserted his first wife. 

Neither Mk nor Lk. (xvi. 18) represents Christ as having made 
any exception to this prohibition of divorce. Mt. twice inserts an 
exception, wapexrds Aéyou mopvelas (v. 32) and ef ut él ropveig (xix. 9); 
an unfaithful wife has ruptured the marriage tie and may, or must, 
be divorced. It is doubtful whether Christ did make this exception. 
Mt. may have had independent authority for it; but it is at least as 
probable that he inserted it, because he felt sure that Christ would 
not prohibit what the Law allowed, and what perhaps the Church of 
Jerusalem allowed. These are possibilities. What is certain is that 
this exception is attributed to Christ in the Gospel which more than 
any other has influenced Christian thought and practice in this and 
other matters; and Christians who divorce an unfaithful wife and 
marry again can claim Scriptural authority for so doing. That Christ 
made the exception in accordance with Jewish practice, and that Mk 
and Lk., writing for Gentiles, omitted the exception as being Jewish, 
is an intelligible theory, but it is not probable. It is safer to point 
out that in no Gospel does Christ censure Moses for regulating divorce 
(and thereby sanctioning it) in a defective state of society. ‘The in- 
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ference is that in similar conditions of society a similar concession 
may be made. See Hastings’ D.B. and D.C.G. artt. ‘‘ Divorce’’ and 
‘«Marriage’’; also Allen on Mt. v. 32, xix. 9. 


13—16. CuHrist BLESSES LitTLE CHILDREN. 
Mt. xix. 13—15. Lk. xviii. 15—17. 


13. mpocépepov aito mardla. Mk and Mt. place this incident 
immediately after the discourse on divorce in a house at Capernaum, 
and Salmon (Human Element, p. 395) makes the attractive suggestion 
that the children of the house ‘‘ were brought to Him to say good- 
night, and receive His blessing before being sent to bed.’? Lk. 
intimates that several parents brought their babes (ra Bpédn); and 
the disciples would hardly have interfered, if only the children of the 
house had been brought. Both Mk and Lk. say that the object was 
that the great Healer should touch the children, which Mt. enlarges 
into what He actually did; ‘‘that He should lay His hands on them 
and pray.’’ Cf. Gen. xlviii. 14. Syr-Sin. here has ‘lay His hands 
on them.’? For the subj. after a past tense see Winer, p. 360; the 
opt. is going out of use, and no example of the opt. after va is found 
in N.T. Both Mk (ii. 4) and Mt. (often) use rpocpépew of bringing 
the sick to Christ, and ailments in children are common; even those 
who had no ailment would be honoured by His touch. A girl of 
twelve is called radloy (v. 39, 42), so that we need not think of all 
these children as babies; the point is that their being too young to 
comprehend His teaching is no reason for keeping them from Him. 
In the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. this passage was substituted 
in the Office for Baptism for Mt. xix. 13—15, as clearer evidence of 
Christ’s love for children. 

of 8 pabynral érer(ynoav adrots. See crit. note. To the disciples 
it seemed intolerable that the Master, whose strength was sorely tried 
by the number of adults whom He taught and healed, should be 
expected to attend to little children who had no need of any special 
attention. 

14. jyavdernoev. Was much displeased (A.V.); cf. v. 41, xiv. 4; 
Lk. xiii. 14; Mt. xxvi. 8. Another instance of human emotion in 
Christ; see on iii. 5. He was indignant that His disciples should put 
such a limit on His love and His work as to exclude children. In a 
smaller degree it was a repetition of the error of Peter (viii. 32). Peter 
wished to keep Him from future suffering and death; the disciples 
now wish to keep Him from present trouble and fatigue. Like the 
records of their terror at the storm, their misunderstanding about the 
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leaven, their powerlessness in dealing with the demoniac boy, and 
their disputing about the first place, this narrative illustrates the 
candour of the Evangelists in telling what is not to the credit of 
the Apostles. 

“Agere, prj k@Avere. See crit. note. Mt. and Lk. weaken the 
sharp decisive commands by inserting a connecting caf between them. 
‘* Allow them; cease to forbid them”? (cf. ix. 39) is doubtless nearer 
to the original utterance. We have similarly expressive instances of 
short, unconnected sentences, i. 27, ii. 7, vi. 38, and of short, uncon- 
nected rebukes, iv. 39, 40, viii. 17, 18, ix. 19. 

TOY yap TovovTwv. His, qui similem haberent innocentiam et sim- 
plicitatem, praemium promittit (Bede, from Jerome). This, like dgere 
and pum xwdvere, is in all three. The gen. is possessive; For to such 
belongs the Kingdom of God. ‘The disciples were trying to keep from 
the Son of God some of those who were the most fit to be admitted 
to His presence. The end and aim of His work was to bring people 
into the Kingdom, and His ministers were turning most promising 
candidates away. Various writers point out that Jesus says rowvrwr, 
not rovrwy, to show that it is simple character that counts and not 
tender years. 

15. dpryv Aéyw vpiv. This solemn warning, ‘the final lesson of 
His ministry in Galilee’’ (Swete), is omitted by Mt., who has recorded 
similar words xviii. 3, but without the important défy7a:, which im- 
plies that the Kingdom is offered. ‘‘ Receiving the Kingdom’? means 
accepting the rule and sovereignty of God. ‘‘ Entering the Kingdom”’ 
means becoming a member of the society in which His rule prevails. 
The leave to enter is always open to those who qualify themselves for 
entering. 

as maSlov. With perfect trust, joy, and hope; ‘‘even as a 
weaned child’? (Ps. cxxxi. 2). 

Ov pr} elo AAOQ. Shall in no wise enter; ef. ix. 1, 41, xiii. 2, 19, 30. 

16. évayxadtodpevos. The same gesture as in ix. 36; and in 
both places Syr-Sin. has something different; here ‘‘He called 
them,’’ there ‘‘ He looked at them.’’? On this occasion the embrace 
must have been repeated several times, and each repetition would 
emphasize the rebuke just uttered. ‘‘To save Me from possible 
fatigue, you would have deprived Me, and have deprived these little 
ones, of the joy of mutual affection.’? Both here and ix. 36 Mt. 
omits this beautiful action. He may have thought that it did not 
harmonize with the majesty of the Messiah. 

karevddye. See crit. note. ‘‘He blessed them fervently again 
and again.”? The strong compound occurs nowhere else in N.T., 
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but it is used of Tobias blessing Sara’s parents and of Tobit blessing 
Sara (Tobit xi. 1,17). Cf. carayehdw (v. 40), karaxAdw (vi. 41), kara 
pr\éw (xiv. 45), ete. 

Tels Tas xeipas. This was all that had been asked, but plus fecit 
quam rogatus erat (Beng.). 


17—31. Tue Rich Man’s Qurstion; Curist’s ANSWER 
AND CoMMENTS. 


Mt. xix. 16—30. Lk. xviii. 18—30. 


17. éxmopevopévov attod. As He was going out of the house in 
which He had welcomed the children. Mk alone has this detail, and 
that the rich man ran and prostrated himself. The action indicates 
youthful impulsiveness; he is quite in earnest (cf. i. 40, v. 22); he 
has perhaps just heard of Christ’s graciousness to the children, and 
it has kindled his enthusiasm. All three place the coming of the 
rich man immediately after the blessing of the children, to which 
it forms an instructive contrast. The children were nearer to the 
Kingdom than they knew; it did them no harm to be exalted, and 
they were greatly exalted. The rich man was farther from the 
Kingdom than he knew; it might do him good to be somewhat 
abased, and he was abased. His ddév, as in vi. 8, means for a journey, 
to travel, rather than ‘‘into the way’’ (A.V., R.V.), which would be 
els thy 606v. It is doubtful whether eis (Mk, Mt.) simply=vis (a rare 
use without a substantive), or means that he was by himself. There 
is reason for conjecturing that efs ris veavioxos (xiv. 51) is the Hvan- 
gelist; but that this els is the same as that els 71s veavioxos is pure 
conjecture. Lk. calls him dpywy, which may mean no more than 
that he was a leading man. In the wording Lk. often agrees with 
Mk against Mt., but only once (dxodcas, v. 23) with Mt. against Mk. 
See on y. 21 for the pronouns after the gen. abs., and on i. 15, 40 for 
the combination of participles. 

érnpota. Conversational imperf. See on v. 9. 

ASdoxade d&ya0é. The admiration is genuine, but it is defective ; 
he means no more than that he is seeking instruction from a teacher 
of great reputation for wisdom and kindness. It is perhaps chiefly 
the kindness (Mt. xx. 15), as manifested to the children in spite of 
the disciples’ opposition, that is meant; cf. iii. 4; Lk. vi. 45, xxiii. 50. 
Mt., in order to avoid what seems to be implied in the question which 
Christ asks in return, transfers dyads from Avddoxane to ri; ‘‘ Master, 
what good thing shalll do?” This.makes dyaGéy pointless; action 
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that is to win eternal life must be good. Lk. both here and x. 45 has 
tl moujoas, as if the speaker thought that one heroic act might win 
eternal life. The Philippian gaoler (Acts xvi. 30) asked ri we de? 
mow; cf. Lk. iii, 10—14, and see Wetstein on Mt. xix. 16. 

{wrv aidviov. Mk uses this remarkable expression only here and 
v. 30; Mt. and Lk. each have it thrice, Jn 17 times, 1 Jn six times. 
The expression never varies, but A.V. has ‘‘eternal life,’’ ‘‘ life 
eternal,’? ‘everlasting life,’’ ‘‘life everlasting’?; R.V. always 
‘eternal life.’? The idea becomes prominent in Jewish thought 
in connexion with belief in the resurrection (Dan. xii. 2; ef. Ps. of 
Solomon iii. 16; 2 Macc. vii. 9). See on iii. 29, ix. 43; also on 
Jn iii. 15 with App. E. In class. Grk xAnpovouéw is ‘* receive a share 
of an inheritance,’’ ‘‘ inherit,’’ and is followed by the gen. In Polyb. 
and LXX., as in N.T., it has the acc. In LXX. and N.T. the idea of 
‘‘inheritance’’ seems to be almost lost, and that of ‘‘ sanctioned and 
settled possession’? to remain. Hort on 1 Pet. i. 4. Mk has it no- 
where else. 

18. Tt pe A€yers dyabdv; There can be no emphasis on the 
enclitic we, which is in all three, but Mt. has ri ue épwrds wepl roi 
dyafov; This does not fit the original question, for the rich man 
had not asked about ‘‘ the good.’’? Nor does it fit what follows, for 
els éotly 6 dya0és ought logically to be & égriy rd dya@év. Mt. has 
evidently changed language which he thought would mislead into 
what seemed to him more likely to have been said. His unwilling- 
ness to record what might give a low view of the Messiah is apparent 
all through his Gospel, and he shrank from saying that Christ 
objected to being called good. ‘* Good Master’? was a very unusual 
form of address; no example has been found in the Talmud, and the 
rich man seems to have used it glibly. If it was not a mere compli- 
ment to win favour, it was said without consideration. There was 
some defect in his use of the epithet. The defect was not that he 
failed to see that Jesus was God, as if Christ’s reply meant, ‘‘ God 
alone is really good, and you do not believe that iam God. Unless 
you do that, I cannot accept the title ‘good’ from you.’? This is 
the explanation of Cyril, Basil, Epiphanius, Ambrose, Jerome, Bede, 
Maldonatus, and Wordsworth. It cannot be right, for the man could 
not have understood it, and Christ’s words must have had a meaning 
for him. What he might have seen and failed to see was that the 
good desires of which he was conscious in himself, and the good 
words and works which he recognized in Christ, all came from God. 
The man was too self-confident, too certain that of his own will and 
power he could do what would win eternal life, Christ, by attributing 
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His own goodness entirely to God (Jn v. 19—30) checks this self- 
confidence. Magistrum absque Deo nullum bonum esse testatur. 

ovdels &yabds ei pr-eis 6 Oeds. So also in Lk., but there NB omit 
6. The saying is quoted in a variety of forms, some closer to Mk and 
LE., some closer to Mt.; e.g. Justin Apol. i. 16, Try. 101; Hippol. 
Philosoph. v. 1; and four times in Clem. Hom. See W.H. App. pp. 
14, 15. 

19. tds évroAds otdas. It is not difficult to know God’s will, 
He has shown all men the way to eternal life. Mt. gives this inter- 
pretation of Christ’s words as having been actually spoken; ‘If thou 
wouldest enter into life, keep the commandments.’’ See on viii. 29, 
where Mt. expands Christ’s question and Peter’s reply. 

Mj povevons. So also Lk. and Jas. ii. 11. Mt. and Rom. xiii. 9 
have the form used in Exod. xx. and Deut. v., Ov dovedoes. 

By émoorepyoys. Ne fraudem feceris (Vulg.). Mt. and Lk. omit 
this prohibition, perhaps as not being one of the Ten Words, and 
Syr-Sin. omits itin Mk. It may represent the tenth commandment, 
or is may be added by Christ as a special warning to the rich man. 
Cf. Exod. xxi. 10; Mal. iii. 5; and Heclus iv. 1, ri fwhy rod rrwxod 
Bh amrooTepynoys- 

tipa tov warépa, cov. All three place the fifth commandment 
last and omit the first four. Mt. adds the golden rule from Lev. xix. 
18, which Mk has at xii. 31. Ifit had been uttered on this occasion 
the rich man could hardly have answered as he did. 

20. AvSdoKnade. See crit. note. This time dya0é is omitted. 

Tatra movTa ébvdatdipyv. The man’s self-satisfaction and his 
ignorance of what the commandments imply are manifest; but he is 
not so much praising himself as showing his disappointment at 
Christ’s answer. He had expected to be advised to undertake some- 
thing exceptional and difficult, and he is told of the humdrum duties 
which every decent person tries to perform. Mt. and Lk. have 
épi\ata. So also in Acts xvi. 4, xxi. 24, as in class. Grk. In LXX. 
we have both act. (Gen. xxvi. 5; Hxod. xii. 17, xx. 6) and midd. 
(Lev. xviii. 4, xx. 8, 22, xxii. 3), without difference of meaning. 
Syr-Sin. omits rdyra. 

ék veoryntos pov. Mt. omits this and at this point calls him 
veavioxos, Which does not contradict ‘from my youth,’ for a man of 
thirty might be called veavickos. 

21. epBrdpas. A concentrated, penetrating look (v. 27, xiv. 67; 
Lk. xxii. 61). Christ saw in him the making of a beautiful character 
and a valuable disciple, and He loved him for what he was and for 
what he might become, This is the only place in the Synoptics in 
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which love is attributed to our Lord, whereas compassion is often 
attributed to Him. In Jn compassion is never attributed to Him, love 
often, and (excepting xix. 31) always love to man. “Ayamdw is the 
verb used of Christ’s affection for the family at Bethany (Jn xi. 5) and 
the beloved disciple (Jn xiii. 23, xix. 26, xxi. 20). See on Jn xi. 5 
and xxi. 15. Both Mt. and Lk. omit this mark of Christ’s perfect 
humanity; it indicates that behind Mk is someone who was present, 
who was intimate with Christ, and who knew from experience how 
penetrating a look from Christ could be (LK. xxii. 61). Nothing is 
gained by taking éuBdé~as ayarnoev as hendiadys, amanter aspexit 
(Beng.); moreover, hendiadys requires two substantives, not two 
verbs. 

“Ev oe torepet. Cf. Ps. xxiii. 1. Christ leaves the man’s estimate 
of himself unchallenged. Granting that it is not untrue, there is 
still something wanting, viz. freedom from the drarn rod wovrou (iv. 
19). Mt. gives these words to the rich man; ‘‘ What lack I yet?” 
He then inserts ‘‘If thou wouldst be perfect’? as a preface to ‘‘Go, 
sell, etc.’? Cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. iii. 6, p. 537 ed. Potter. 

boa exes moAnorov Kal S0s. Lk. has dadés. In no other way 
could the rich man’s future be made secure from moral disaster. It 
was a strong measure, urged as the only prudent course, in his ease. 
Simon and Andrew were not told to part with all that they had, 
because their hearts were not tied to their possessions; and to give 
up everything cannot be a duty of general obligation. But every 
follower of Christ must be ready to adopt it, if the call to do so should 
come. Cf. Lk. xii, 33. Seneca gives similar advice; Projice omnia 
ista, si sapis, immo ut sapias; et ad bonam mentem magno cursu ac 
totis viribus tende (Ep. xvii. 1). For mrwxés, ‘abjectly poor’? 
(wrwoow, ‘‘I crouch’’) see Trench, Syn. § xxxvi. 

ers Onoavpdv évy ovpav@. Christ does not promise him eternal 
life in return for the sacrifice of his possessions; He promises a 
secure treasure in return for an insecure one; Mt. vi. 19, 20. It is 
obedience to the second command that will prove decisive. 

d&kohovOer pot. Pres. imperat. To be continually a follower of 
Christ is the sure road to eternal life; ef. viii, 34. That a man may 
give all his goods to feed the poor without being a follower of Christ 
is quite possible (1 Cor. xiii. 3). Facilius enim sacculus contemnitur 
quam voluntas, Multi divitias relinquentes Dominum non sequuntur 
(Bede). See crit. note. 

22. orvyvdoas...rvrovpevos. Cf. Gen. iv. 5. All three record the 
grief, but Mk alone has orvyvdeas, for which Mt. and Lk. have 
dxotcas. He was gloomy and sullen with a double disappointment; 
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no perilous exploit was required of him, but he was asked to part 
with what he valued most. With a lowering look (Mt. xvi. 3), instead 
of coming to follow Christ (i. 18, 20, ii. 14), he turned away, deeply 
pained (note the participles). This is the sorrow of the world which 
leads to death, r#s puiapyuplas ) dkavOa Thy Aurapay dpoupay THs Wuxis 
avrod duekumjvaro (Kuthym.). Zrvyvés is freq. in tragedians, but rare 
in prose; orvyvd{w is rare everywhere. On the TMs 6 ocwfduevos 
movotos of Clem. Alex., which is apparently a popular address on this 
incident, see D. of Chr. Biog. 1. p. 565; Swete, Patristic Study, 
p. 49. 

23. mepiBAebdpevos. This again points to an eye-witness; see 
on iii, 5. It is not a concentrated look directed to one person (v. 21), 
but a glance round the faces of His followers, to judge how this 
conversation had affected them, and to intimate that He has something 
to say. 

Suokddrws. Hi dé mAovoros SvoKbdws, weovéxrys oS’ dws (Huthym.). 
The ady. is in all three, but is found nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. 
Facts of this kind show that either Mt. and Lk. used Mk or all three _ 
used a tradition which was already in Greek. Clem. Alex. (Strom. v. 
5, p. 662 ed. Potter) has 6 Néyos Tous rehwvas héyer dvoKbrws TwOHTETO aL. 
Cf. Eccles. v. 10, 13. 

Ta xprypata. ‘‘ Wealth,”’ esp. money (Acts viii. 18, 20, xxiv. 26), 
whereas xrijara, ‘‘ possessions ’’ (v. 22), seems to refer specially to 
lands and houses (Acts ii. 45, v. 1); but both words are comprehensive. 
Syr-Sin. has ‘‘for them who trust in their riches,’’ and so again in 
v. 24, 

24. @apPotvro, This verse has no parallel in Mt. or Lk., who 
habitually spare the Twelye. Mk alone uses this verb, and always of 
the effect of Christ’s words (i. 27) or action (v. 32), Lk. uses 0duBos 
in a similar way (iv. 36, v. 9). For doxpifels éyer see on viii. 29 
sub fin. 

mas Sickodoyv. The adj. has three stages of meaning; ‘ difficult 
to please about food,’’ dainty ; ‘‘ difficult to please,”’ fretful; ‘‘difficult”’ 
in any sense, as here. See crit. note. The words omitted by NBA 
and k, one of the most important of the representatives of the Old 
Latin texts, cannot be original. They do not fit the context and they 
are less than the truth. The context requires ‘‘ How hard it is for 
rich people not to trust in riches, and those who trust in riches cannot 
enter the Kingdom”’ (Mt. vi. 24). The true text says that it is hard 
for anyone to enter the Kingdom (Lk. xiii. 24), and therefore very 
hard for the wealthy (Lk. vi. 24, xvi: 19; Jas. v. 1). This was 
a solemn warning to Judas. Celsus said that Christ took this from 
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Plato (Laws v. p. 742), but that passage merely says that a man 
cannot be both very good and very rich. 

25. edxomdrepov. In all three: lit. ‘‘more capable of being done 
with easy labour”? (ed, xézros); in N.T. always in the comparative (ii. 9; 
Lk. v. 23, xvi. 17), but evxoros occurs in LXX. and in Polybius. 
Some commentators would follow D and some Old Latin texts in 
transposing verses 24 and 25, The transposition looks like a correc- 
tion, or it may be accidental owing to homoeoteleuton. 

Kdpnrov Sid tpvpadtas pad(Sos. There is no need to conjecture 
that «duos means @ cable (Cyril, Theoph.); Euthym. mentions this 
view without adopting it. Nor need we read xayAov, which is said to 
mean a cable, although the existence of such a word is doubtful. 
Still less need we make the needle’s eye mean a small side-gate for 
foot-passengers (Shakespeare, Richard II, v. v. 17), an explanation 
which no ancient commentator adopts. Christ’s Sayings, like those 
of other Oriental teachers, are often hyperbolical; ‘‘strain out the 
gnat, and swallow the camel’’ (Mt. xxiii. 24), ‘‘whoso shall say to 
_ this mountain etc.’’ (xi. 23), ‘‘a grain of mustard seed, less than all 
seeds, becometh a tree’’ (Mt. xiii. 32), ete. In the Talmud an elephant 
going through a needle’s eye is used to express an impossibility. The 
saying in the Koran about ‘‘not entering into paradise until a camel 
pass through the eye of a needle”? (vii. 38) may come from the 
Gospels. While rpjua (Mt. and Lk.) is classical and fairly common, 
tpumadia is late and rare; both rpymahia and fagis (‘‘stitcher’’) were 
probably colloquial. 

26. wepioods tkerdyjooovro. Cf. i. 22, vi. 2, vii. 37. The O.T. 
teaches that God rewards good men with wealth, and most men either 
have it or labour to get it. How amazing, therefore, to be told that 
wealth is a dire obstacle to salvation! 

Aéyovres arpds atréy. See crit. note. In Mk, as in Mt., \éyew 
mpés is very rare; iv. 41; ef. viii. 16, xi. 31. 

Kal ris Sivarar cwbyvar; Then who in the world can be saved? 
Not merely, What rick man? There is no hope that anybody will 
escape the enormous peril; cf. xiii. 20. The cal accepts what is said 
and carries it on with emphasis; Lk. x. 29; Jnix.36; 2 Cor. ii, 2, 16. 

27. épPdAapas. Asin v. 21. Christ neither explains nor softens 
the strong Saying in v. 25, but He shows where the solution of the 
difficulty is to be found. God has many counter-charms with which 
to conquer the baleful charm of riches. The disciples had seen this 
conquest once (ii. 14), and they would soon see it done again (Lk. xix. 
1—10). But those who would be freed from the spell must work with 
Him, otherwise the dévvaroy stands (xiy. 10, 11). 
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wdavTa yap Suvard. The wavra is not absolute. God’s own 
character places some limits, and there are others which seem to us 
to exist; but all things that are necessary for the salvation of mankind 
—and this is the point here—are possible with God. See xiv. 36 and 
ef. ix. 23; Lk.i. 37; Gen. xviii. 14; Zech. viii. 6. It is an attractive 
conjecture that the-rich man was still within hearing, and that these 
words were meant to reach him. They touch what seems to have 
been his chief fault; see on v. 18. 

28. «pfaro 6 Ilérpos. The asyndeton harmonizes with the 
Apostle’s outburst; cf.”Eg¢y atr@ 6 “Iwavns (ix. 38). NABC have 
neither «al (D) nor 6é (KNII). ‘‘Then”’ (A.V.) has no authority. 

*I80d apeis. The pronoun is emphatic; ‘‘we did not prefer our 
possessions to Thee.’’ Christ’s dxoAovde poe (v. 21) would remind 
him of his own call, and he could hardly help contrasting his own 
response to it with the behaviour of the rich man. But he could 
have helped calling attention to the contrast, and the impulsive 
remark is characteristic. It suggests some such question as that 
which Mt. supplies, ‘‘ What then shall be our reward?”’ This, 
however, is probably Mt.’s interpretation of what was said. See on 
v. 19. The exact question in Peter’s mind might be, ‘‘Shall we, 
then, inherit eternal life?’’ 

dorkapev...jkodov0ykapev. The change of tense is accurate; 
‘twe left once for all...we have followed and continue to follow.” 
Mt. and Lk. have two aorists. 

29. Uy 6’*Incots. Cf. ix. 38. Jesus treats Peter as the spokes- 
man of the Twelve, and, as often, gives what is not a direct answer 
to the question, but what either includes the answer or is much more 
important. Mt. supplies a direct answer by inserting words which 
were probably uttered on a different occasion (Lk. xxii. 30). Christ 
treats in a similar way the remark made by Peter about the withered 
fig-tree (xi. 21f.). 

ovSels éottv. There will be no exceptions. Everyone who, for 
the highest motives, has given up what is most dear to him will be 
abundantly rewarded here and hereafter. See crit. note. Philo 
(De Vita Contempl. p. 474) has a similar list; caradurdvres ddedgous, 
réxva, yuvaikas, yovets. 

évexev pod Kal evexey 7. edayyeAlov. See on viii. 35. There Mt. 
and Lk. have only the first half. Here each takes a different half 
and amplifies it. Perhaps all that Christ said was évexev éuod. See 
on i. 15 and ef, i. 32. 

30. édv pi) AdBy. ‘‘ Without receiving,’ or but he shall receive 
(A.V., R.V.). The construction is imperfect. 
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viv év T@ Kaip@ TovTw. Mk’s characteristic fullness again, as in 
i. 82, 35, 42, ii, 23, 25, ete. Lk. omits viv, Mt. omits the whole. 
Here xa:pés is preferred to aidv as indicating that the period is brief. 
Mk alone repeats olk. cal ddeX. x.7.X. in speaking of the recompenses, 
another instance of superfluous fullness. Mt. puts all the compensa- 
tions and rewards ‘‘in the regeneration,’’ and therefore omits wera 
diwyuGv, for there can be no persecutions in the future life. Clem. 
Alex. quotes as if Christ had asked, ‘‘ What is the use of the xpyuara 
in this life?”’ It is the eternal compensation that is worth having. 
‘*A hundredfold’’ of course means what will compensate a hundred- 
fold; the silly jibe of the Emperor Julian about a hundred wives has 
no foothold here. Yet even with regard to the happiness of human 
relationships the great Christian family supplies compensation in 
kind. The text of D is here very eccentric. 

év TO alave Tw épxopévm. ‘‘In the age which is in process of being 
realized,’? which is of unlimited duration, whereas a xaipds is 
necessarily limited. 

31. oddol 8 trovrar. Lk. gives this Saying at an earlier point 
(xiii. 30); it was probably uttered more than once, and it is capable 
of more than one application. Many who think that they have 
earned much will be disappointed, and many who think that they 
have earned little will be surprised, as the labourers in the vineyard. 
The fortunate and unfortunate will often change places, as Dives and 
Lazarus. ‘‘The greyhaired saint may fail at last,’’? as Judas, and the 
greyhaired sinner may be saved, as the penitent robber. 


32—34. Tum Last Preprcrion oF THE Passion. 
Mt. xx.17—19. Lk. xviii. 31—34. 


82. “Hoav Sé. Note the unusual dé and see on vii. 24. Translate 
‘¢Now,”’ not And” (A.V., R.V.). 

dvaBalvoyres. As in English, a journey to the capital is ‘going 
up.’’ This is literally true of Jerusalem, which is ‘‘a city set on 
a hill’’ (Mt. v. 14), and the hill stands high above the sea; ef. Jn ii. 
13, v. 1, xi. 55; Acts xi. 2, xxv.1; Gal. ii. 1. The verb is exceedingly 
freq. in LXX., where it translates about twenty different Hebrew 
words. 

*Iepooddvpa. Quae urbs illud occidendi Prophetas quasi usu 
ceperat (Grotius on Lk, xiii. 33). Mk and Jn always have this Greek 
form of the name; so also Mt., except xxiii. 37, and Josephus. The 
Hebrew ‘Iepovcadyu prevails in LXX., and in N.'T. where the name 
has religious significance, as distinct from mere topographical 
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meaning (Mt. xxiii. 37; Gal. iv. 25; Heb. xii. 22; Rev. iii. 12, xxi. . 
2,10). But Lk. uses Iepovead7u without religious significance. Both 
forms have a smooth breathing; the aspirate comes from a mistaken 
connexion with iepés. 

tv mpodywy. As an Oriental shepherd ‘‘goeth before’’ his sheep, 
who follow with complete docility (Jn x. 4). This graphic detail of 
His leading for a while in silence and their following in fear is in Mk 
only; it may be something that Peter remembered well. There are 
two companies; the Twelve, who were awe-struck at Christ’s de- 
meanour and fixity of purpose (Lk. ix. 51; cf. Ezek. iii. 8,9; Is.1. 7), 
for He had said that He would suffer much at the hands of tle 
hierarchy, and He was going to their headquarters; and the casual 
followers, who had an indefinite presentiment that something untoward 
was impending. But there is no indication of ‘‘excitement’’ in His 
manner. See crit. note. 

TwapadaBov mad Tt. SSexa. In all three; it implies the presence 
of other followers. The verb means ‘‘taking to oneself’’ (Jn i. 11, 
xiv. 3), and therefore aside from others (iv. 36, v. 40, ix. 2, xiv. 33). 
In class. Grk it is freq. of taking a wife or adopting a son. The 
médw Means that He rejoined the Twelve. 

jpgaro. He renews the unwelcome topic. This is the fourth (not 
third) recorded prediction (viii. 31, ix. 12, 31). Apostolis saepius 
dixit, et indies expressius, ut in posterum testes essent praescientiae 
ipsius (Grotius). This is more accurate than Loisy, who says that 
this prediction is made en termes identiques; it is more definite and 
detailed than the previous predictions, and this has probability on its 
side. The voluntary character of His death is made clear to the 
Apostles; He knew the inevitable consequence of going to Jerusalem now. 

Ta péd\Aovra atr@ oupBatvey. The things which were sure to 
happen to Him (Mt. xvii. 12, 22, xx. 22; Lk. ix. 31, etc.). On 
katraxpwodow c. dat. see Blass § 37. 2. 

33. mapado0jcerat. In all three; see on ix. 31. Mk here has 
more detail than either Mt. or Lk., but nothing which is not in either 
Mt. or Lk. That the Sanhedrin will ‘‘ hand Him over to the heathen”’ 
almost reveals that He will be crucified (Jn xviii. 31, 32), for ‘‘the 
heathen’’ could only mean the Romans. Mt. again gives an inter- 
pretation of Christ’s words as having been spoken; he records that 
Christ said ‘‘crucify.’’ See on v. 28. 

34. éymaltovrw. The verb is peculiar to the Synoptists in N.T. 
This and what follows are the work of ‘‘the heathen.’’ Lk. says that 
the Twelve ‘‘understood none of these things,’’ because ‘‘the thing 
was hidden from them.’’ 
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peta tpets typépas. See crit. note. Mt. again substitutes the 
more accurate ‘*on the third day.’? The mention of ‘‘ the third day’’ 
in three of the four predictions is important in connexion with the 
evidence for the Resurrection, and the careful correction of the 
intelligible, but not quite exact, ‘‘after three days’’ is also important. 
Lk. corrects it twice and once omits the expression. At the time 
when the Gospels were written, and indeed considerably earlier 
(1 Cor. xv. 4), there was a clear and uniform conviction that the life 
of Him who died on the cross was renewed after an interval. Some- 
thing quite different from His spirit surviving, after leaving the body, 
took place. With the theory of mere survival after death, ‘‘on the 
third day’’ becomes as unintelligible as the empty tomb. And the 
repeated records of the inability of the Twelve to understand these 
predictions are against the theory that they believed that He had risen 
because they were so confident that He would rise. 


35—45. Tue Request or THE Sons or ZEBEDER. 
Mt. xx. 20—28. Cf. Lk. xxii. 25. 


35. This request is evidence of the Apostles’ want of apprehension 
as to the nature of the Kingdom. Even if there was an interval, 
which Mt. excludes with his characteristic rére, it was strange, but 
hardly ‘‘comic”’ (Bruce), that soon after this detailed prediction of His 
approaching sufferings and death, two of His most favoured Apostles 
should trouble Him with an ambitious petition. Perhaps Mt. felt 
this, for he puts the petition into the mouth of their mother. Tradi- 
tion probably said that in some way she was responsible for the 
petition being made, and it looks like a mother’s ambition. But they 
were parties to it, and even in Mt. Christ addresses them and not her. 
They and Peter had received a special revelation on the mount; and 
soon afterwards first Peter exhibits a selfish ambition on behalf of all 
the Twelve (v. 23), and then James and John do so on their own 
behalf. Christ's promise about the twelve thrones (Mt. xix. 28) was 
remembered; the present journey to Jerusalem was to produce a 
crisis of some kind (v. 33); and the sons of Thunder wished to make 
sure of a good position in the Kingdom. LEyidently the question of 
‘‘who is the greatest’? (ix. 34) has not yet been put to rest. Their 
asking to have their request granted before they had stated it is 
almost childish in its simplicity; and the D text represents Christ as 
promising to do what they wish. 

oi [vo] viol ZeB. The d%0 (BC, Memph.) may come from Mt. xxvi. 
87; cf. Jn xxi. 2. Their mother’s name was Salome, and she seems 
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to have been the sister of Christ’s Mother (xv. 40; Mt. xxvii. 56; 
Jn xix. 25). These brothers, therefore, would be our Lord’s first 
cousins, and hence their hope of preferment. ‘‘This was the first 
ecclesiastical intrigue for high places in the Church’? (Sadler). 

Gopev tya. Cf. vi. 25, ix. 30; cf. x. 51. Blass § 69. 4, 5, 6. 

87. é« Sefi@v. Both here and Mt. xx. 21, Vulg. has ad dexteram 
tuam, although ab dextera would have been good Latin and closer to 
the Greek. In English we must say either ‘‘on”’ or ‘‘to.’’? See 
crit. note. Cf. Joseph. Ant. v1. xi. 9 on the value of the right hand 
and the left hand places. 

év ty Sd&q cov. The brothers may be thinking of Moses and 
Elijah at the Transfiguration (ix. 4), or of what was said before it 
(viii. 38). 

38. Ov olSare. They little thought of the two crucified robbers. 
In spite of His declaration (viii. 34, 35), they did not know that the 
entrance to the Kingdom is through suffering, and that those who 
would reign with Him must be ready to endure with Him (Acts xiv. 
22; Rom. viii. 17; 2 Tim. ii. 12), On the change from alrjowpev 
(v. 35) to alreic@e, ‘‘ask for yourselves,’? see J. H. Moulton, 
p. 160. 

8 éyd alvw. He does not reprove them for their carnal ideas about 
the Kingdom, but He proceeds to correct them. They do not under- 
stand the nature of His mission. ‘‘Can ye drink?’’ implies that the 
cup is no pleasant one, and it is one which He is already drinking. 
The process is a long one, and the bitterness increases. Mt. interprets 
it of the Agony, and has né\\w rivew instead of riyw. ‘*Cup’’ in 
the sense of ‘‘the contents of the cup’’ is freq. in literature (Lk. xxii. 
20; 1 Cor. x. 16, 21, xi. 25—27). Cf. the ‘‘cup”’ in Gethsemane 
(xiv. 36), the ‘‘cup of God’s fury”? (Is, li. 17, 22). 

70 Barricpa. Regarding troubles as a flood in which one is 
plunged is also common in literature (Ps. xviii. 16, Ixix. 1, 2; etc.). 
But here more may be meant. Baptism is immersion with security 
against sinking; rising again follows. It was therefore a very fit 
metaphor for the Passion, and Christ had used it before (Lk. xii. 49, 
50); but Mk alone reproduces it here. Baptism into water inaugurated 
the earthly work of the Messiah; baptism into death is to inaugurate 
His return to glory. For the cogn. acc. see Rey. xvi. 9. 

39. Avvapeda. The bold answer is the same in both Gospels; 
but A.V. suggests a difference, ‘‘ We are able’’ (Mt.), ‘‘ We can”’ 
(Mk); and so also in the preceding question. 

lec Qe...BamricOricerOe. As in the case of the rich man (vv. 20, 
21), Christ does not question the estimate which James and John 
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have formed of their own characters, nor does He say that all will be 
of equal rank in the Kingdom. He tells them that they will share His 
sufferings, and that it is the Father who will assign places in the 
Kingdom. But the statement with regard to the sufferings is in- 
definite, and it is forcing the meaning to call it a prediction that the 
brothers will be put to death for their belief in Jesus Christ. There is 
no such prediction, and therefore no difficulty as to its non-fulfilment 
in the case of John. Both suffered, and James was killed by Herod 
Agrippa I. (Acts xii. 2). John was imprisoned and beaten (Acts iv. 3, 
vy. 18, 40), was banished to Patmos (Rev. i. 9), and continued to confess 
Christ through a long life. The stories of his haying been thrown 
into a caldron of boiling oil (Tert. De Praeser. 36; Jer. C. Jovin. i. 
26), and of his having drunk poison in the presence of Domitian (Acta 
Johannis), probably arose from a desire to find a literal fulfilment of 
the baptism and the cup. The statement that Papias said that both 
John and James were slain by the Jews rests on poor authority; if he 
did say it, he was probably drawing an inference from Christ’s declara- 
tion that both brothers should drink His cup. J. A. Robinson, Hist. 
Character of St John’s Gospel, p. 79. The belief that Jesus had 
declared that John would not die could not have become current 
if John had been slain with James. Nor in that case would the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews have said that James alone was to 
drink Christ’s cup. Syr-Sin. here has ‘‘ Ye may be able to drink...ye 
may be able to be baptized,’’ and Syr-Cur. has the same, Mt. xx. 23. 
This change was doubtless made to meet the difficulty that John was 
not put to death. 

40. é€ evovipwv. Omens from the left hand were sinister, but 
they were euphemistically called ‘‘ of good name”? to avert ill fortune; 
evartuwv =dprrepwv (v. 37). The former is more freq. in N.T., but 
the latter is far more freq. in LXX. 

ovk totiv épov Sovvar. Cf. od eue déxerac (ix. 87). The rewards 
will be His to give (Rev. xxii. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 8), but only in accordance 
with the will of the Father, who ‘‘ hath given all judgment unto the 
Son’? (Jn y. 22 f.; Acts x. 42), and He will exercise it when the time 
and season come (Acts i. 7). Their asking the Son of Man to give the 
reward, before they had earned it, and before He was glorified, was 
altogether out of place; it was asking Him to be capricious and unfair. 
Of. xiii. 82. This was a favourite Arian text, and as such is often 
discussed by the Fathers. Hence the addition in some Latin texts of 
vobis, which is retained in the Clementine Vulgate without Greek 
authority; also in Aeth, 

@N ols Hrofpacrar, But it shall be given to them for whom it 
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hath been prepared by the Father. This interpretation “by the 
Father’ is certainly right, and it is given by Mt. -as having been 
uttered; cf. vv. 19, 28, 33, 88. And do4cera is to be understood. 
In A.V. ‘‘it shall be given”? is in italics in Mt., but not in Mk. There 
is no doAjcera in either text. On the reading dAdos for ad ols see 
Nestle, p. 37. Syr-Sin. reads d\\g. EHuthym. understands, not 
Sobjcerar, but éxelvwy éorlv, ‘it belongs to those for whom it hath 
been prepared,’’ which comes to much the same. The point is that 
fitness, and not personal influence, decides these matters; but we may 
also make dé\)\dé equivalent to ef 44, ‘* Not Mine to give, except to those.’? 
This is sometimes denied, but without good reason. éraue 8’ atréyeip 
viv obris GAN éyo tTAdpwv (Soph. O.T. 1331): Adda 5D obK eorw ad\G 
TovTos Kal otrw Siaxemévos (Arist. Eth. Nic. x. v.10). In the sense 
of Divine preparation, érowud¢w is almost a technical expression (Mt. 
xxv. 34; Jn xiv. 2; 1 Cor. ii. 9; Heb. xi. 16; Rev. xii. 6, xxi. 2; 
2 Ksdr. viii. 52). Hatch, Essays, p. 51 f. 

41. dyavaxrety. Cf. v.14. Christ had already rebuked the spirit 
of ambition and jealousy in the Twelve (ix. 35), but it was not ex- 
tinguished ; and the other ten are indignant with the two brothers for 
trying to get special promotion for themselves. We do not, however, 
read of the nine being indignant when Christ gave special honour to 
Peter, James, and John. It was the brothers’ asking for special favour 
which gave offence. 

42. O%8are. Christ’s rebuke to the ten is as gentle as that to the 
two. We have three rebukes of this character, all beginning with an 
appeal to the knowledge possessed or not possessed by the persons 
addressed; vv. 19, 38, 42. Cf. iv. 13. 

ot Soxodytes Gpxev. They which are accounted to rule, qui censentur 
imperare (Beza), who are recognized as rulers. This does not mean 
that they only seem to be rulers, or think themselves such without 
being so; cf. Gal. ii. 2,6, 9. It points to the fact that the power of 
kings depends upon their being recognized as kings. Wetstein gives 
illustrations of the phrase in different senses. Cf. Susann. 5. The 
expression is thoroughly Greek (Plato, Gorgias, 472 4). Mt. has simply 
oi dpxovres, Lk. of Bacwde?’s, but he places the Saying in the discourses 
at the Last Supper. 

katakuptevovotv. Stronger than xvptedovow (Lk.); cf. caréx\acey 
(vi. 41). R.V. has ‘“‘lord it’? here and 1 Pet. v. 3, and ‘‘have 
lordship’? in Lk. Vulg. has dominantur eis here, and dominantur 
eorum in Mt. and Lk., the latter being a rare constr., but found 
in Tertullian and Lactantius. 

ot peydAo. airdy, ‘The great officials of the heathen”’; the 
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atrév might refer to of Soxodvres dpxew, but more probably it refers 
to ray é6yav. Syr-Sin. omits the sentence. 

karefovoidfLouciw aitav. The verb is a very rare one; Mt. has it, 
and two writers could hardly adopt it independently. Again we are in 
doubt as to a’rév, and again it is better to refer it to réy é#vav. The 
despotism of heathen monarchs is heavy, and that of the great officials, 
who act with the monarchs’ authority, is as bad or worse. The last 
avrév might refer back to ol dox. dpxew. The officials who govern in 
the king’s name really control the king, whose delegated authority 
they so use as to govern the king himself; e.g. of Pallas and Narcissus, 
His uxoribusque addictus, non principem se sed ministrum egit (Sueton. 
Claud. 25). But this irony would have no point here. 

43. otx otras S€ éoriy. See crit. note. But not so is it among 
you; ov’x otrws is emphatic by position. ‘‘Quite different are the 
conditions which determine your relations to one another.’? The 
disciples had not grasped these conditions, but they existed; it is the 
submissive childlike spirit that wins promotion (ix. 36, x. 15). Among 
the heathen it is held that all must serve Caesar; the ideal ruler 
knows that he must serve all; he is servus servorum. 

péyas yevéoOar. To become great. The superlative, in the strictly 
superlative sense, is very rare in N.T. (Acts xxvi. 5; 2 Pet. i. 4). 
_ Hither comparative (ix. 34) or positive (as some think here) may take 
its place. But here it is better to retain ‘‘ great,’’? as the next verse 
shows. 

44, mpdtos...8o00s. An advance on the previous paradox; 
supremacy is more than greatness, and slavery is more than service. 
The higher the rights, the greater the duties. Cf. 1 Cor. ix. 19, and 
see on 2 Cor. iv. 5. We infer that there are differences of rank in the 
Kingdom; Mt. v. 19, xi. 11. 

45. Kalydp. ‘‘And what is more’’; giving an additional reason 
for what has just been stated.. Here the contrast between the two 
systems is at a maximum. In inaugurating the Messianic Kingdom 
the Messiah Himself renders service rather than receives it, and gives 
His labour and His life for His subjects. He often received service, 
both from Angels (i. 13) and from men and women (i. 81, xiy. 13, 
xv. 41), but that was not the purpose of the Incarnation. And here 
He does not say that He was sent (ix. 37), but that He came—of His 
own free will—to minister, and to give—of His own free will—His 
life. This is the most definite declaration of the object of His coming 
into the world that has thus far been recorded; and it is given, not as 
instruction in doctrine, but incidentally, to enforce a practical lesson. 
This does not look like invention. 
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ovk...ddda. See on ix. 37. 

Staxovyoat. ‘He emptied Himself by taking the characteristic 
attributes of a servant.’? Cf. Jn xiii. 13—15, and see Lightfoot on 
Phil? aie (7. 

Sovvar tiv Wuyxyv. This is the climax; ‘Greater love hath no 
man than this’’ (Jn xv. 13), and this greatest service the Messiah 
came to render. 

Aitpov. In some way that is beyond our comprehension, the 
Death and Resurrection of Christ made it easier for mankind to win 
forgiveness and entrance into the Kingdom in which eternal life is 
enjoyed. The supreme change of conditions is spoken of in Scripture 
under a variety of metaphors, from which we must be very cautious in 
drawing inferences. They sometimes overlap, and therefore the same 
texts would illustrate more than one of them. Christ’s work for us in 
this respect is spoken of as ‘‘ransoming”’ (x. 45; Mt. xx. 28; 1 Tim. 
ii. 6; Tit. ii. 14), ‘‘redeeming’’ (Rom. iii. 24; Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14; 
Heb. ix. 12, 15), ‘‘ buying with a price’’ (1 Cor. vi. 20; 2 Pet. ii. 1; 
Rey. v. 9), ‘‘shedding blood for a new covenant”’ (xiv. 24; Heb. xiii. 
20), ‘loosing from sins with blood”? (Rev. i. 5), ‘‘salvation’’ or 
“rescue’’ (Tit. ii. 11; Heb. ii. 10, v.9; etc., etc.), ‘‘ propitiation ’’ 
(Rom. iii. 25; 1 Jn ii. 2, iv. 10), ‘‘reconciliation’’ or ‘‘ atonement’’ 
(Rom, v.11; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19; Col. i. 20), ‘‘justification’’ (Rom. v. 9). 
No metaphor can give us more than a fragment of the truth, and this 
is often mixed with what (for the purpose in hand) is not true. Inter- 
pretation of figurative language is therefore precarious, and drawing 
inferences from our interpretations may be perilous. It is perhaps 
wisest to accept the fact of these blessed results of Christ’s Death and 
Resurrection, without trying to explain the manner of their working. 
In the present case we do not know whether Christ used a word which 
was equivalent to Av’tpov. The metaphor may be the translator’s, for 
Ndrpoy occurs in N.T. nowhere excepting this utterance. Nevertheless 
cognate words are common, esp. in the Pauline Epp. and in writings 
akin to Pauline thought; e.g. dvridurpov, AuvTpdouar, AUTPwoLs, amodd- 
tpwots, of which the last is far the most common. But this metaphor 
of ransom or redemption is not found in the Johannine writings. See 
Westcott, Hebrews, pp. 295 f., Epp. of St John, pp. 83 f.; Deissmann, 
Light from Anc. East, pp. 330, 331. The different shades of meaning 
for \vrpov and v7pa in literature and papyri do not help us much in 
explaining this passage, which is the basis of Pauline doctrine, The 
Apostle would know the oral tradition about it. 

avril rodAov. The dvi does not belong to dovvat, ‘‘ to give instead 
of many giving,’’ but to Avrpor, **a ransom to buy off many ”’ (Mt. xvii. 
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27; Heb. xii. 16). And zo\\Gy does not mean for His friends, and not 
for His enemies. See on Jn xv. 13; 2 Cor. v.18; 1 Jn ii. 2; 1 Tim. 
ii. 6. That we have 7o\\Gv instead of rdvrwy is possibly due to Is. liii. 
11, 12 (LXX.). The ‘‘many”’ are contrasted, not with ‘eall,’ but 
with ‘‘one’’; the surrender of one life rescued millions; jrép ravTwv 
yap ESwKe Thy puxhy abrod Kal mdvras é\uTpwearo, ef kal wool GéNovres 
évéuewav év Sovdelg (Euthym.). The preposition commonly used of 
Christ’s dying on our behalf is irrép. 


46—52. Buinp BarTimMAEUS RESTORED To SIGHT. 
Mt. xx. 29-34. Lk. xviii. 35—43. 


46. We once more have three records, and no twoagree. Mk and 
Lk. give one blind man, Mt. gives two. Mk and Mt. say that Christ 
healed as He was going out of Jericho, Lk., when He was approaching 
it. Mkand Lk. say that He healed with a word, but they do not quite 
agree as to the word, Mt. that He healed with a touch. These dis- 
crepancies are of no moment, except as part of the overwhelming 
evidence that not every statement in the Bible can be accepted as 
historically accurate. See on iv. 41. There is general agreement 
that near Jericho, as Jesus was near the last stage in His last journey 
to Jerusalem, a blind man called to Him for help, that the crowd tried 
to silence him, but that Jesus interfered on his behalf and restored his 
sight; and then the man followed Him. As in the case of the storm 
on the Lake, Mk gives graphic details, such as an eye-witness might 
remember, which Mt. and Lk. omit as unessential. 

The Jericho of our Lord’s time was a fine city, much augmented 
and adorned by Herod the Great, who died there, and by Archelaus, 
but it was a mile or more from the old site. So far as we know, this 
was Christ’s only visit to it. The modern Jericho is a squalid 
village. 

SxAov tkavod. This use of ixavds=*‘ plentiful’’ is freq. in Lk., 
Acts, and LXX., but occurs nowhere else in Mk. It is probably 
colloquial. 

6 vids Tipatov Bapripatos. Mk alone gives these names, which 
indicate that the man was still remembered when the Gospel was 
written. With the order of the names comp. vié Aaveld 'Inood (v. 47). 
The derivation of Bartimaeus is doubtful. Keim, Jesus of Nazara, v. 
p- 61; Enc. Bibl. art, ‘‘Bartimaeus.’’ Mt. viii. 28 has two demoniacs, 
where Mk and Lk have only one. 

tupros mporalrns. See crit. note; also Jn ix. 8. In the Gospel 
of Nicodemus i. 6, this man is said to have been born blind. Perhaps 
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the two miracles are confused. Blind men were proverbially beggars; 
Quid aliud caecitas discit quam rogare, blandiri ? (Quintil. Declam. 1). 
The roads being full of pilgrims on their way to the Passover, beggars 
would frequent them. 

ékd0yTo tapa tHv o8dy. The acc. after a verb of rest is freq. in 
both N.T. and LXX. (iv. 1=Mt. xiii. 1; Lk. xviii. 835=Mt. xx. 30; 
Acts x. 6, 32; Gen. xxii. 17, xli. 3; etc.); see also Xen. Anab. m1. v. 
1, vi. ii. 11. He was by the side of the road and commanding it, so 
that he could hear all that passed. 

47. 6 Natapnvds. See crit. note and on i. 24. 

Hpgaro kpafew. Here, as in vv. 28, 32, 41, Mk’s favourite #pé. is 
omitted, not only by Mt., but by Lk., who often has it. 

*Yit AavelS. This form of address is here in all three twice. It 
implies that ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth ’’ is believed to be the Messiah; and 
the Messiah would give sight to the blind (Is. ]xi.1). It is remarkable 
that a blind beggar should, in this Gospel, be the first to give Jesus 
this title. But the thought was in the air; the beggar shouted 
what many people were debating in themselves or with one another 
(Lagrange). The expression occurs again xii, 35=Mt. xxii. 42=Lk. 
xx. 41, and nowhere else in Mk or Lk. Mt. has it several times, Jn 
never. Dalman, Words, pp. 319 f. 

48. émetlpwv. It was the crowd in front of Jesus who did this (Lk.) ; 
they wanted to silence him before Jesus came up. Like the disciples 
with the Syrophoenician woman (Mt. xv. 23), they resented. the cease- 
less importunity; and like the disciples with those who brought their 
-children (v. 18), they resented the trouble likely to be given to Christ. 
They were not objecting, nor does Jesus do so, to his addressing Him 
as the Messiah. Wrede, Messiasgeheimnis, p. 278. Note the imperfects. 

Wa cwmryoy. This is Mk’s usual word (iii. 4, iv. 39, ix. 34, xiv. 
61). Lk. has his usual ovydw, which neither Mk nor Mt. ever uses. Jn 
uses neither. 

49. ods. So also Mt. As often in Gospel and Acts, Lk. has 
oradels, which is peculiar to him; it may imply taking a conspicuous 
place. 

Pavicarte avtév. He makes those who would have silenced the 
man tell him that his cries have taken effect. Lk. says that He told 
them to lead the man to Him. 

Odporer, Zyetpe, Pwvet ce. Mk alone records these words, the rhythm 
of which has been stereotyped by Longfellow. The people’s complete 
change of attitude, directly they perceive Christ’s interest in the beggar, 
is characteristic of mobile vulgus, but it is also evidence of their respect 
for Him. For 0dpoe see on vi. 50. 
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50. dmroBaddy to ipdriov. It was the most valuable thing that 
he had, and it might never be recovered; but that is nothing, if only 
he can reach the Son of David. Syr-Sin. makes him take up his 
garment, as if ém:Badwv were the word; and Mrs Lewis adopts this 
as original. 

dvarnSijocas. In spite of his blindness; not a moment is to be 
lost. The graphic word is found nowhere else in N.T., and the whole 
of this graphic verse is peculiar to Mk. Swete quotes a remarkable 
parallel from Lucian, Catapl.15. Note the combination of participles. 

51. dtroxpiOels. Answering the man’s action. See on ix. 5. 

Tl cot Odes roryjow; Not here, any more than in v. 36, is Christ 
giving carte blanche (Godet) to haye anything that may be desired. 
The man’s persistency has shown that he has faith enough, and Jesus 
now lets the bystanders who would have suppressed him know that 
this is no common tramp begging for money, but a sufferer who 
believes in the Messiah’s benevolence and power. For the constr. 
ef. v.36; Lk. ix. 54, xxii. 9. In class. Grk this constr. is more freq. 
with BovAoua, which in N.T. is far less common than @Aw. 

“PaBBovvel. See on Jn xx. 16. As in ix. 5, Mk alone preserves 
the original Aramaic. Mt. and Lk. have Kivjpee. See Dalman, Words, 
pp. 324, 327, 340. 

iva dvaBrdpo. We may understand either @Aw or 6éAw roujoys. 
Here dvaS\éyw must mean ‘‘ recover sight’’ and not ‘look up.’? See 
on viii. 24. Non terrena dona, non fugitivos honores, a Domino, sed 
lucem quaeramus (Bede). 

52. “Ywaye. ‘Cf.i. 44, vii. 29. Lk. substitutes "AvdSieyor. Mt. - 
reports no word and substitutes a touch. The man’s faith being so 
great, Christ heals with a word instead of the means used viii. 22—26. 

qi moms cov cérwxéy oe. This again has a rhythm of its own, 
and it also is omitted by Mt. At v. 34 all three record these words. 
They do not occur in Jn, who uses cwfw seldom and rigris never. All 
three record that the cure was instantaneous, Mk with his favourite 
evOvs and Lk. with his favourite rapaxypfua. Cf. ii. 12, vy. 29. 

olorakev...davéBreev...}kodovGe. In each case the tense is accurate, 
and év rp 65g is against the suggestion that #xo\ovde implies ‘* became 
a disciple’? Bartimaeus went on with Him to Jerusalem. Lk. adds 
that he praised God and that the people followed his example. Some 
of them may have been among those who cried ‘‘ Hosanna to the Son 
of David’? (Mt. xxi. 9, 15) soon after this. As at i. 26, ii. 11, and 
y. 34, there is no command to keep silence, which would haye been 
useless in the case of a miracle witnessed by a crowd. Moreover, He 
was soon to be publicly proclaimed as the Messiah. 


CHAPTER XI. 


1. D, Latt. omit eis BynOpayy, but the words should probably be 
retained. 16 "EHAatév (B, kr) should probably be preferred to rav 
"Edad. 

2. ovSels otrrw avOpdrwv (BLAY) rather than ovdels dvOpbruv 
(DXT); NC have ov6. dvOp. otrw, KII have ofrw ovd. dvOp. 

8. dmooté\kea. (NABCDLA) rather than daogredet (IW). madw 
8 (SBC*DLA) rather than de (AC?XTIIV). 

4. «al drqAPov (NBLA) rather than dr#\Oov dé. See oni. 14. 

7. dépovow (N°BLAW) rather than dyovow (S*C) or iyayov 
(ADXTI). émBdddovow (NBCDLA) rather than éréBadov (AXII1). 

8. Kal moAAol (NBCLA) rather than modo dé (ADN). See on 
i. 14. kéwavres ek Tov dypov (NBLAW) rather than éxorroy éx rédv 
bévdpwv Kal eorpdvvvoy els rhv dd6v or év ry 66@ (ADNXT'II). 

9. NBCLA omit déyovtes. 

10. NBCLAY omit éy édvéuare Kuplov (from v. 9). 

11. Here and vv. 14, 15, 6 “Incots is omitted in most MSS., 
including the best. 

19. Stray (NBCKLAY) rather than dre (ADNXT). é£eropevovro 
(ABKAIIY) is probably to be preferred to é&eropevero (NCDNXT), 
but it may be a correction to harmonize with mapamopevopevor 
(v. 20). : 

23. NBDW omit yap, SBLA omit 5 éay etry. 

24. éeddfere (NBCLAY) rather than \apBdvere (ANXT'I). 

26. NBLSAY omit the verse (from Mt. vi. 15). 

29. NBCLAWY omit droxpidels. See on vy. 9, x. 5. BCLA omit 
Kay. 
oe éxAov (NBCN 33) rather than hadv (ADLXTAY), which Mk 
never uses in his narrative. 

33. NBCLNIA omit amoxpibels. 


1—11. Tse Messtan’s ENtRY INTO JERUSALEM. 
Mt. xxi. 1—11. Lk. xix. 29—44. Jn xii. 12—19.. 


1. BnOdpayr. The locality is uncertain, and it is doubtful 
whether it was @ village near Bethany or a district which contained 
it. It is not mentioned in O.T., and nowhere in N.T., excepting 
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these narratives. When Mt. wrote, it was apparently better known 
than Bethany, which he omits. Wellhausen suspects that Bethany 
is an intrusion here, inserted because among Christians Bethany was 
so well known. In that case, Mk ought to omit and Mt. to insert it. 
Renan (Vie, p. 374, ed. 1863) says that passages in the Talmud show 
that Bethphage was a sort of pomoerium, which reached up to the 
eastern substructions of the Temple. 

mpos TO Spos. Towards the mount rather than ‘‘ at the mount”’ 
(AGW, A.V.) 5) Of. oi, 38, Ti. 2 ay. 

to "Edatév. See crit. note. Luke xix. 29 and xxi. 37 there is 
doubt between ’EXauév and ’EXaov. *EXacéy, Olivetum, is an * olive 
grove’? or “‘Olivet.”” Acts i. 12 we have ’E\advos, as in Joseph. 
Ant. vit. ix. 2. W.H. App. p. 158; Deissmann, Bib. St. pp. 208— 
212; and for description, Stanley, Sin. and Pal. pp. 185, 422. There 
was a tradition that the Messiah would appear there. The Egyptian 
pretender did appear there. 

This arrival took place 8th Nisan (Jn xii. 1); but as the year of 
the Crucifixion is unknown, it is impossible to say what date that 
would represent in our Calendar. Either a.p. 29 or 30 or 33 would 
fit the evidence in the Gospels, and 29 or 30 is generally preferred to 
33. The Evangelists do not regard chronology as important, and the 
small amount which they give us is not always harmonious. Lewin, 
Fasti Sacri, gives the evidence clearly. 

G@mooréAXe. So. Even as regards trifling missions, our Lord seems 
to have adhered to His plan of sending the Apostles out in pairs 
(xiv. 13); see on iii. 14 and vi. 7. Two who had already worked 
together would perhaps be sent, and Mk’s details point to Peter as 
one of the two. 

2. ‘Ymdyere. So also Lk., while Mt. has his favourite ropeverde. 

viv katévaytt. We have no means of knowing whether this was 
Bethany or Bethphage or another village. The two messengers could 
see it and there was no need to name it. The compound prep. is not 
classical, but it is freq. in Bibl. Grk. 

mwodovy. The young of horse, ass, elephant, dog, and even of man; 
in the last case it is usually fem., ‘‘a filly.’ The word is in all three 
and nowhere else in N.T. In LXX. it is usually a young ass; Gen. 
xxxii. 15, xlix. 11; Judg. x. 4, xii. 14; Zech. ix. 9. Cf. pullus, 
which is-also elastic in meaning, but is commonly used of birds. 
Vulg. has pudlum here. Mk evidently regards as supernatural Christ's 
knowledge of what would happen; ef. xiv. 13; Jn i. 48, iv. 50, xi. 11, 
14, We may adopt other possibilities, but they receive no support 
from the Hyangelists. 
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ovdels otrrw. See crit. note and oni. 14. The animal is required 
for a solemn and sacred purpose. The Virgin Birth and the new 
tomb harmonize with this idea, which is natural and widespread ; 
Num. xix. 2; Deut. xv. 19, xxi. 8; Judg. xvi. 11; 1 Sam. vi. 7: 
2 Sam. vi.3; Ovid, Metam. iii.11; Virg. Geor. iv. 540. See Wetstein 
ad loc. and Orelli on Hor. Epod. ix. 22. 

Aioare kal pépere. The change from aor. to pres. is accurate; cf. 
Acts xii. 8, and contrast Jn xi. 44 (both aor. imper.) and Jas. ii. 12 
(both pres. imper.). 

3. Tt wovetre roiro; Hither Why do ye this? (A.V., R.V.), or 
‘What are you doing?’’ Vulg. Quid facitis? 

“O kutptos xpelav éxev. In all three; cf. ii. 17, xiv. 63. There is 
probably little difference between 6 xijpios here and 6 dcddcKaXos xiv. 13; 
both represent Rabbi. See on ix. 5. The Lord’s humiliation and 
poverty continue to the end; even for His triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem He has to borrow an animal to ride upon. But it was no part 
of His humiliation that the animal was an ass; Judg. i. 14, v. 10, x. 
4; 1Sam. xxv. 20; 2Sam. xvii. 23, xix.26. The ass was quite consis- 
tent with a royal personage coming peaceably. Moore, Judges, p. 274. 

kal ev0is avrov dmooréAke. mddw ode. See crit. note. And 
straightway He sendeth him back hither (R.V. marg.). The Lord 
will not keep the colt longer than is necessary; He is going to send 
it back directly. This strongly attested reading is not prosaic and 
commonplace; it is pleasing and natural. Christ anticipates the 
owner’s anxiety. Mt. turns the promise into a prediction that the 
owner will at once send the ass and the foal. It is apparently through 
a misunderstanding of Zech. ix. 9 that he mentions two animals; the 
‘‘ass’? and the ‘‘ foal of an ass’’ are the same animal. 

4. mpos [Hv] Oipav. Towards the door, ‘‘ close to it’’; cf. i. 33, 
ii. 2, iv. 1. Neither r@dov nor Aipay has the art. in the true text. 

tEw eri rod aydddSov. Superfluous fulness; there is no need to 
say both ‘‘out of doors’’ and ‘‘in the open street.’’? See on vi. 25. 
The exact meaning of dudodov is uncertain; it originally meant a road 
round some building, and then it seems to have been used for any 
public road or street. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘a court in the street,’”’ Vulg. 
biviwm, which is too definite. In LXX. (Jer. xvii. 27, xlix. 27) it 
represents buildings, ‘‘ palaces’; but Aquila (Jer. vii. 17, xi. 6, 
xiv. 16) uses it of ‘‘streets.’’ In the D text of Acts xix. 28, d has 
in campo for els ro dudodov. Evidently the meaning was elastic. 

5. Tav ékel éotyKdtwv. See on ix.1. Lk. says that they were 
the owners, which is probable; but in a village everyone knows every- 
one, and bystanders would see that the disciples were not the owners, 
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and would ask their business. That the owners were Lazarus and his 
sisters is not a probable conjecture, even if the village is Bethany. 
LE. at any rate would mention this; and none of the family would 
have questioned disciples of Christ in this way. 

T( wovctre Aovres T. TaAOV; What do ye, loosing the colt? (R.V.). 
‘‘ What do you mean by it?’’? Cf. Acts xxi. 13, ré wovetre xXalovres; 
‘* What mean ye by weeping?”’ 

6. «adds. Even as. They delivered Christ’s message exactly. 
Lk. transfers xa6ws to their experiences; everything happened exactly 
as He had foretold. 

apikav atrovs. The owners let the two disciples go with the 
colt. They knew 6 xipios by reputation and were sure that He would 
be as good as His word about sending the colt back. They might 
even ‘‘be proud that it should be used by the Prophet’’ (Swete). 

7. épovor. Cf. i. 32, vii. 32, viii. 22, and see on xv. 22. 

émPaddAovew. See crit. note. As the colt had never been ridden, 
it would have no éricayya. 

Td indtria attov. B has éavrdy, ‘‘ their own upper garments.”’ 
The officers of Joram took off their garments to make a throne for 
Jehu, when they proclaimed him king (2 Kings ix. 13). 

éxdOuoev ér’ avrév. The ace. is freq. (v. 2, ii. 14, iv. 38; Mt. xix. 
28; Jn xii. 14; etc.). In such cases the previous motion may be 
understood; see on Jn i. 32. 

8. modAol td ipdria K.t.A. The enthusiasm spreads to the 
multitude. The disciples had taken off their chief garments to form 
a seat; the multitude take off theirs to form a carpet. There are 
many examples of this impulse; e.g. the story of Raleigh and Queen 
Elizabeth at Greenwich in Dec. 1581. A close parallel is found in 
the solemn entry of Buddha Dipankara (Buddhavamsa ii.); ‘* The 
people swept the pathway, the gods strewed flowers on the pathway 
and branches of the coral-tree, the men bore branches of all manner 
of trees, and the Bodhisatta Sumedha spread his garments in the 
mire, men and gods shouted, All hail!’? The similarity, as Clemen 
remarks, is due to ‘‘ identity of Oriental customs.”’ 

ottBadas. So the best MSS. It means greenery of any kind, 
esp. when used as litter (cre(8w); ‘‘ branches’? is too definite. R.V. 
marg. has ‘‘ layers of leaves.’’ 

é Tov dypov. ‘Fields’? with us suggests ‘‘ meadows,’’ whereas 
Mk uses the word of farms or cultivated land, and near to towns most 
of it would be cultivated (v. 14, vi. 36). See crit. note. Mk alone 
has this detail, and Syr-Sin. omits it here. All three are silent about 
the crowd coming with palm branches from Jerusalem (Jn xii. 13, 18). 
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9. ot mpodyovres. This might include the Jerusalem contingent, 
which on meeting Christ turned round and headed the procession. 

ékpafov. This cry continued;° the ‘‘ earliest hymn of Christian 
devotion ’’ (Stanley, Sin. and Pal. pp. 190f.; his description of the 
scene is famed), 

‘Ooavvd. ‘Save, we pray’’; but the word seems to have become 
an expression of praise rather than of prayer. Lk. in choosing an 
equivalent that would be intelligible to Gentile readers takes d6fa and 
not cocov 64. Contrast Acta Pilati i. It is remarkable that Mk gives 
no translation of Hosanna; contrast v. 41, vii. 34, xv. 22,34. This 
may be either because, like Rabbi (ix. 5), the word was so familiar, or 
because he himself was in doubt about the meaning. Ps. exyviii., 
which perhaps celebrates the Dedication of the Second Temple, and 
is certainly processional, was sung at the F. of Tabernacles, and the 
palm branches, waved by the crowd from Jerusalem, would easily 
suggest the ceremonies of that Feast. In the post-communion prayer 
in the Didache (x. 6) ‘‘ Hosanna to the God of David” occurs, 
and some texts have ‘‘ Hosanna to the Son of David,’’ from Mt. 
XX1519- 

evdoynpévos 6 épx. k.t.A. In these words all four agree. Originally 
they were a welcome to the pilgrim who comes to the Feast; but here 
they imply that ‘‘ He who cometh ”’ has a mission from God. 

10. evdAoynpévyn f Epx. Bao. Here Mk is alone. The cry shows 
that some in the crowd remembered Christ’s teaching about the 
Kingdom and had some vague idea that this was the inauguration 
of it. ‘‘The coming kingdom of our father David’’ points back to 
2 Sam. vii. 11—16 (cf. Zech. xii. 10), and they think that the glories 
of David and Solomon may be restored. Their ideas about Jesus of 
Nazareth were no doubt diverse and indefinite. To most He was a 
great Prophet; to some He was the Prophet who was to be the Fore- 
runner of the Messiah; to others He was the Messiah Himself, about 
whom again their ideas were diverse and indefinite. Hyen without 
counting the possibility of provoking the Procurator, this public re- 
cognition of Jesus as the Messiah or His Forerunner was an audacious 
thing, evidently not premeditated. He was under the ban of the 
hierarchy. The Sanhedrin had tried to arrest Him. They had ex- 
‘communicated the man born blind for saying that He had Divine 

power. They had made Him an outlaw by calling on all Jews to help 
in arresting Him (Jn xi. 57). And yet, not only pilgrims from Galilee 
and countryfolk from the neighbourhood of Jericho, but numbers who 
came from Jerusalem joined in proclaiming Him as the Messiah 
(vv. 9, 10; Mt. xxi. 9; Lk. xix. 38; Jn xii. 13). 
: R2 
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doayva é& tots ipioros. Glory in the heaven of heavens; or, if 
the idea of ‘‘save’’ be retained, ‘‘ May our prayer for salvation be 
heard in heaven.’’ Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ Peace in the highest.’? Cf. Job 
xvi. 19, 20. Mk omits the protest of the Pharisees and the Lamenta- 
tion over Jerusalem (Lk. xix. 39—44). 

11. els ro tepdv. This defines els ’Iepocd\vuua more exactly, just 
as the approach towards Jerusalem is defined more exactly by eds 
BynOgayy (v. 1). The iepdv is the whole of the Temple-enclosure or 
téuevos, including the courts open to the air as well as the vaés which 
was roofed. See on Jn ii. 14, 20; also Sanday, Sacred Sites of the 
Gospels, pp. 106 f., with illustration and plan. 

meptBreapevos mavta. This and the remainder of the verse are 
peculiar to Mk. For the last time this embracing look is remembered 
and recorded (iii. 5, 34, v. 32, x. 23). This time it is all-embracing, 
and all the more full of meaning if we think of the Lamentation over 
Jerusalem as having been uttered a few hours before. To regard this 
as the wondering look of a provincial, who was seeing Jerusalem for 
the first time, is entirely to misinterpret its meaning. 

oplas 75yn ovens tT. Spas. There were still a few days in which 
some souls might be reached and in which teaching might be given 
which would hold good for all time; but it was too late for anything 
to be done that evening. So He went back to Bethany and passed the 
night on the quiet slopes of the M. of Olives (Lk. xxi. 37). In the 
city He would have been less quiet and less safe; ra ydp "Tepood\una 
maons Kaxlas épyacrhpiov joavy (Theoph.). He takes all precautions 
to prevent being arrested before His hour is come. 


12—14. Tur Braceart Fic-Treez. 
Mt. xxi. 18, 19. 


12. tq éwaipov. This is commonly understood to be Monday 
11th Nisan. 

ére(vaorev. The reality of Christ’s manhood is again conspicuous, 
and that in three ways. He suffered hunger; until He went up to 
the fig-tree, He did not know that it had nothing but leaves; then He 
felt disappointment. This hunger is some evidence that at Bethany 
He was not under the roof of friends; they would have provided Him 
with food in the morning. 

13. \8av cuKiv dro paxpdbev. It was a single tree by the road- 
side (Mt.), and its having leaves before the season would make it 
conspicuous. See on v. 6 for the pleonastic dé. 


cl dpa rt cipro. Si quid forte inveniret (Vulg.). Mt, charac. 
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teristically omits an expression which implies ignorance in Christ, 
and he merely states that Christ found only leaves. In the fig-tree 
the fruit precedes the leaves, and therefore abundance of foliage was 
a profession that fruit was there, although it was not the time for 
either. The dpa means ‘‘in these circumstances’’?; as there were — 
leaves, there was good prospect of fruit. “Apa is rare in Mk (iv. 41), 
but is fairly freq. in Mt., Lk., and Acts; nowhere in Jn. Cf. Acts 
Vili. 22. Ody is also rare. 

6 ydp Katpos ovK Hv cUKov. Soin NBC*LA. For the season was 
not that of figs. Itis not easy to see how this is an intimation from 
the Evangelist that the whole of Christ’s action was symbolical; that 
He was not desiring figs and did not expect to find any on the tree. 

14. dmoxpi0els. He ‘‘answered’’ the deceptive profession of the 
fig-tree. Cf. ix. 5, x. 51, xiv. 49. 

Mnkért,..pndels. The opt. of wishing (¢dyor) occurs 35 times in 
N.T. But only here and Acts viii. 20 is the wish for something evil. 
Burton § 176. Neither here nor at i. 44 (see note) is there a double 
neg. in Mt., whose wording here is different. It is possible that 
neither Evangelist gives the exact words, Christ may simply have 
predicted that such a tree would never bear fruit for anyone, a pre- 
diction which Peter regarded as a curse. Even if Mk gives the words 
correctly, they hardly amount to a curse; there is no émxardparos or 
katnpapévos (Gal. iii. 10; Mt. xxv. 41). Cf. ux yévouro (Lk. xx. 16). 
Tf we are right in regarding the words as a judgment on the tree for 
its deceitful professions, it is to be noted that it is the only miracle of 
judgment wrought by Christ, and it is wrought on an insensate object; 
els 7d dvaloOnrov Sévdpov emidelkvurac rhv Stvayw (Theoph.). The 
solemn lesson is given without causing pain. But the symbolical 
judgment is not pointed out by Christ, still less its application to 
Jerusalem, which had just exhibited such enthusiasm for Him as 
the Messiah, and was about to show how deceptive that enthusiasm 
was by putting Him to death for not being the kind of Messiah that 
they desired. Time would show this application, when the braggart 
and barren city, quae verba sine operibus sonabat (Bede), was de- 
stroyed. The lesson which Christ pointed out was less obvious and 
of more pressing need (vv. 22—25). 

It is sometimes suggested that this narrative is only the parable of 
Lk. xiii. 6—9 in another form. Not only the story, but the moral 
in each case is different. The parable is a warning against spiritual 
unproductiveness, and we are not told that the unproductiveness con- 
tinued, and that the threatened destruction took place. Here there is 
no warning, and the tree is destroyed, not for producing nothing, but 
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for making a deceptive show of exceptional producing power. Still 
less satisfactory is the suggestion that this is a case of folklore; there 
was a withered fig-tree near Jerusalem, and this story was invented to 
account for it. Withered fig-trees must have been common enough. 
It is extraordinary objects that excite folklore. 

Hkovov, The disciples were listening; they were near enough to 
hear these unusual words, which were spoken for the sake of the 
lesson to which they led (vv, 21—25). Christ sees in His own 
disappointment an opportunity for giving instruction that was much 
needed. The incident could be made a parable, not told, but acted 
before the disciples’ eyes; and segnius irritant animos ete. (Hor. 
A, P. 180). The #xovoy intimates that there is something more to be 
told. 


15—19. Tur CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE. 
Mt. xxi. 12—17. Lk. xix. 45—49. Cf. Jn ii. 14—22. 


15. iptaro éBddAav. The work would take some time and He 
began it at once. He refused to begin to teach in the presence of 
such a scandal, and in order to be thorough He treated buyers as 
being as offensive as sellers. In the true text (NABCL) dyopdforras 
has the art. The buyers as a class are driven out with the sellers. 
This market was in the Court of the Gentiles. It was not a common 
market, but one for the sale of all that was required for the sacrifices 
and the ritual of the Temple. The Temple-tax (Mt. xvii. 24) might 
not be paid with heathen coins, and the same rule would apply to 
offerings to the treasury (xii. 41). Hence the opening for money- 
changers. ‘he market was sanctioned by the hierarchy, who had 
a share of the profits, and near the time of the Passover business 
would be brisk. To a pilgrim, coming to Jerusalem full of awe in 
anticipation of the unique sanctity of the Temple, the shock of finding 
himself in the hubbub and contentious bargaining of a bazaar must 
have been distressing. It is said that at Mecca pilgrims are fleeced in 
a similar way. 

Tov Ko\AvBicrav. ‘The rate of exchange,’’ xd\dAuBos (Cic. Verr. 
ii. 8, Att. xii. 6), was sometimes as high as 10 or 12 per cent. Jn 
uses KepHarioral also, ‘*dealers in small change,” xépuara. 

tds KabéSpas. The change from ‘tables’? to ‘seats’? is not 
accidental. Overturning the tables of money-changers caused spilling 
of the coins. Overturning the tables of dove-sellers would have 
caused suffering to the birds; so here He overturned the seats and 
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told the sellers to remove the cages. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘tables”’ in both 
places. See on Jn ii. 16. 

tds wepiorepds. ‘‘ The doves”’ (R.V.); those which were required 
for the purification of women (Lk. ii. 22f.) and other offerings 
(Lev. xii. 8, xiv. 22, xv. 14, 29). 

16. ovk ydtev tva. Cf. vi. 25, ix. 30, xv. 36. This detail, 
peculiar to Mk, may be one of Peter’s recollections. Making the 
Temple a thoroughfare seems not to have been formally permitted, 
but the hierarchy could easily have stopped it, and did not do so. 

17. éS(Sackev. Mt. once more (see on vi. 34, x. 1) mentions 
healing where Mk and Lk. mention teaching; but Mt. records more 
of Christ’s latest teaching than they do. Cf. Acts iii. 2. Although 
Jesus had allowed Himself to be proclaimed as the Messiah, yet He 
goes back to His old work of teaching (and ay He shows that 
His mission is still, not to reign, but to serve (x. 45); He went on 
teaching and saying to them. 

Od yéyparrat; He again appeals to what ‘‘stands written,’’ for 
which they professed such reverence, while they habitually ignored it 
(ii. 25, vii. 6, 7, x. 6, 7, xii. 10; Mt. xxi. 16). The quotation follows 
the LXX. of Is. lvi. 7. 

macw Tots @yveow. For all the nations. Not only Mt., but Lk. 
also, omit these words, which looks as if Lk. had not Mk before him 
at this point. The words have special significance, for it was the 
Court of the Gentiles that Christ was restoring to its proper purpose 
as a ‘‘house of prayer.’’ Cf. 1 Kings viii. 41, 42; Jn xii. 20. See 
on xiii. 10, xiv. 9. 

tpets 8 All are held responsible, all who took part in, or 
countenanced, the traffic. Renan, Vie, pp. 215, 344. ‘ 

meroujkate, More accurate, as covering both past and present, 
than émoujoare (Lk.) or move?re (Mt.). 

omrjAatov Ayotav. A robbers’ den. A.V. often obscures the not 
unimportant difference between the mean, purloining «\érrns and the 
violent Ayoris, who is more of a ‘‘brigand’’ or ‘‘bandit”’ than a 
‘‘thief.”?> See on Jn. x. 1 and xviii. 40. These words come from 
Jer. vii. 11, where the Prophet is exhorting the Jews to avert 
judgments by repentance, as Christ does here. The reference may 
be to the extortionate charges; did 7d duolws Tols Anorats PidroKepdety 
(Euthym.); or \yorjs may be used of any kind of flagrant offender. 
In any case, as Origen says, these traffickers were doing in the house 
of prayer ra évavrla Tq edx7- 

18. of dpxtepets kal of ypappareis. So in NABCDLAII. The 
order in A.Y. has little authority. For the first time in Mk, Mt, and 
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Lk., the chief priests appear in active hostility to Christ. Their gains 
were being touched. It was as when Luther attacked Pope and clergy 
and denounced the sale of indulgences. If the Temple-market was 
stopped, ‘‘the hope of their gain was gone.’’ Note the change of 
tense. 

mas yap 6 $xdos. Soin NBCA. Lk. characteristically has 6 dads 
yap amas, which calls attention to the fact that the multitude was 
a Jewish one and representative of the whole nation, for Jews from 
all parts of the world were now collecting for the Passover. This 
second ydép is remarkable; it explains why the hierarchy feared 
Christ. Not because of His miracles; no one had ever heard of His 
harming anyone by word or touch; but because this representative 
multitude was ‘‘amazed at His teaching,’’ so different from that of 
the Scribes, and ‘‘ hung on His lips, listening.’ 

19. Kal Stray oe éyévero. See crit. note. Not dre, but dray: 
And every evdhing they went forth out of the city; lit. “‘ whenever it 
became late.’’ Cf. iii. 11, vi. 56. Blass § 63. 7; J. H. Moulton, 
p. 168. Seeonv.11. Lk. says the same in very different words. 

It is impossible to be certain whether Christ cleansed the Temple 
twice or only once. There is no improbability in His having done so 
both at the beginning and at the end of His Ministry (Salmon, 
Human Element, p. 433). If He cleansed it at the beginning, the 
evil would revive, for the authorities would delight in showing public 
contempt for His teaching and in resuming their profits. In that 
case He would deal with it more severely the second time; and His 
condemnation of it in the Synoptics is more severe than in Jn. See 
on Jn ii. 17. Mk contains facts which imply an earlier Ministry in 
Jerusalem. When did Joseph of Arimathaea become a disciple? 
When did the household at Bethany become friendly, or the owners 
of the colt, or the owner of the upper room? But at the present 
time the hypothesis that He cleansed the Temple only once finds 
more favour. Then which is the true date? Here there is much 
difference of opinion, for the probabilities are rather equally divided. 
But in one respect all four Gospels agree about the date; they make 
it ‘‘the first public act in the Ministry in Jerusalem’? (J. A. Robinson, 
Hist. Char. of St John’s Gospel, p. 21,—an admirable little book). 
The Synoptists omit the early work in Jerusalem, but they place this 
significant action at the opening of what they do record of Christ’s 
work there; and in each case His protest against the licensed desecra- 
tion of ‘‘the Mountain of the House’’ provokes a question as to His 
own authority (v. 28; Jn ii. 18). 
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20—25. THe Lesson oF THE WITHERED Fic-TREE. 
Mt. xxi. 19—22. "i 


20. mpwt. This was the following morning (Tuesday), the day 
in that week about which we have most information, excepting 
Friday. But the interval between the first and second seeing of the 
tree may have been shortened in tradition. Mt., as often, enhances 
the miracle. He banishes the interval altogether; ‘‘the fig-tree 
immediately withered away,’’? and the Apostles (not Peter only) 
express their astonishment at the suddenness of the result. No doubt 
Mk is nearer the truth in both particulars. There was a considerable 
interval, and it was Mk’s instructor who called attention to the 
fulfilment of Christ’s prediction. The tree may have contributed to 
its own death by exhausting itself with its premature abundance of 
foliage. 

21. dvapvycbels. Perhaps none of them thought much about it, 
until the tree was seen in its changed condition. Then Peter re- 
membered the unusual words to which they had listened (v. 14). 

‘PaBBel. See on ix. 5, x. 51. 

iW katypdow. That is Peter’s view; the words as recorded are 
a prayer rather than a curse, and in them nothing is said about 
withering, but only perpetual fruitlessness. Hence Peter’s surprise. 
The acc. after carapdoua is late; we usually find the dat. 

érjpavtar. Like memoujxare (v. 17), the perf. is more accurate 
than the aor. (Mt., Lk.). In both cases we have the present result of 
past action. 

22. daroxpvOels. For the curious combination of aor. part. with 
pres. indic. see on viii. 29 sub fin. No direct answer is given to Peter’s 
remark, which was meant to raise the question of a judgment on the 
tree. Christ does not gratify his natural curiosity, but gives to all of 
the Apostles a lesson less easy to see, but of greater importance. See 
on x. 29. 

”Exere wlotiy 005. Not the ‘‘faith which God bestows,”’ but the 
‘‘faith which relies on Him.’? Have faith in God, faith in the 
efficacy of prayer. It was this faith which most of them had lacked 
in trying to heal the demoniac boy (ix. 29); it was through His 
possession of this faith that His prayer about the tree had been so 
clearly answered. Note the pres., ‘ continually have.’’ 

23. dprv Aéyw dpiv. See crit. note, and on iii. 28. 

és dv elry TO Sper ToUT@. ‘‘ Removing mountains’’ was a Jewish 
figure of speech for a very great difficulty, and it would be familiar to 
the disciples. Like many Oriental teachers, Christ was accustomed 
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to use strong and picturesque language which to Western ears sounds 
extravagant (ix. 45—47, x. 25). Sanday, The Life of Christ in Recent 
Research, pp. 26f. Lk. omits the withered tree, but has a similar 
Saying in a different connexion, with a sycamine tree instead of 
a@ mountain (xvii. 6). In each case the miraculous passage from 
land to sea is effected by faith. The most difficult results are 
attainable when faith and prayer are directed towards objects which 
are in accordance with the Divine Will (ix. 23). St Paul may have 
known that our Lord had used this figure (1 Cor. xiii. 2), but he may 
equally well have employed it independently. Origen interprets ‘‘ this 
mountain’’ as “this hostile object presented by the devil.”? Armed 
with faith and prayer we may say to Satan himself, ‘‘ Depart,’’ and 
he will go. EH. A. Abbott, The Son of Man, p. 387. 

“ApOyt. kal BAnOyr.. Aor. of what takes place once for all; cf. 
Aboare (v. 2; In ii. 19), BojOnoor (ix. 22). 

py Svaxp.6y. Hort says that Jas i. 6 is ‘‘ taken from our Lord’s 
words in Mk xi. 23. Not the mere petition avails, but the mind of 
the asker, the trust in God as one who delights to give. Wavering is 
no doubt the right translation of dcaxpwéxevos in this verse (Acts x. 20; 
Rom. iv. 20, xiv. 23), though singularly enough this sense occurs in 
no Greek writing, except where the influence of the N.T. might have 
led to its use. It is supported by the versions, the Greek com- 
mentators from Chrysostom and Hesychius, as well as by the context 
of all the passages. Cf, diadoyifoua, ‘dispute with oneself’ in the 
Gospels.’? N.T. usage makes diaxpivouat the negation of miredw, for 
each, so far as it is true, excludes the other. See crit. note. 

24. mporevdxer Ge Kal alretobe. SoNBCDLA. See on Jn xi. 22; 
mpocevxouat (nowhere in Jn) is reserved for prayer to God (i. 35, vi. 
46); alréowat may be used of requests to man (vi. 24, xv. 8). Syr-Sin. 
omits cal alreto@e. 

muorevere St. EhdBere, Always believe that ye received them— at 
the moment when ye asked for them.’’ 

25. Stav orrykere mpomevxdspevor. Whenever ye stand in prayer. 
Christ says ‘‘stand’’ because that was the usual posture among the 
Jews (1 Sam. i. 26; 1 Kings viii. 14, 22; Neh. ix. 4; Mt. vi. 5; 
Lk. xviii. 11, 18). Yet kneeling was not unusual in cases of special 
earnestness (1 Kings viii. 54; Ezra ix. 5; Dan. vi. 10). Christ knelt 
(Lk. xxii. 41), and kneeling has become usual among Christians 
(Acts vii. 60, ix. 40, xx. 36, xxi. 5; Eph. iii. 14). But the Eastern 
Church still prays standing. Stanley, East. Ch. p, 159, ed. 1883; 
Hefele, Chr. Councils, 1. p. 435. For the very rare use of Sray with 
pres. indic. see Winer, p. 388; Burton § 309; Blass § 65. 9. 
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ddlere et ti txere katd twos. A necessary caution against the 
supposition, which Peter’s remark might encourage, that our curses 
on other men will be executed by God. ‘‘The tree which Thou 
cursedst is withered away; therefore we may curse with like effect.’’ 

6 TaTHp thoy 6 év Tots ovpavois. A remarkable expression in this 
Gospel, and an echo of the Lord’s Prayer. 

TwapamrTapata. ‘Slips aside,”’ ‘false steps,’’ and so transgressions. 

A.V. uses five words for rapdrrwpa, ‘‘fault,’’ ‘*offence,’’ ‘‘fall,’’ 
‘*trespass,’’ ‘*sin,’’ of which R.V. uses the last three. 

The similar saying, Mt. vi. 14, 15, may have been taken from this 
passage and inserted, as other Sayings seem to have been inserted, in 
the Sermon. We infer that the Lord’s Prayer had already been 
taught to the disciples. Christ does not say that our forgiving others 
suffices to secure forgiveness for ourselves; but refusing to forgive 
others is a bar to our being forgiven. Cf. Ecclus xxviii. 2; also the 
Testaments; ‘‘Do ye also, my children, have compassion on every 
man in mercy, that the Lord also may have compassion and mercy on 
you”’ (Zebulon viii. 1). Nowhere else in Mk does 6 rarip suey occur. 

26. See crit. note. 


27—33. Tuer SANHEDRIN’S QUESTION ABOUT THE 
AUTHORITY oF JESUS. 


Mt. xxi. 23—27. Lk. xx. 1—8. 


27. @pxovrar maddy. Apparently the same day (Tuesday), but 
later than rpwt in v. 20; it is called ‘‘The Day of Questions.’”? We 
may think of the scene as the Court of the Gentiles (vv. 15—17) in 
which He was walking, and teaching as He had opportunity. For 
the constr. see on ix. 28. 

ot dpxtepets x.t.A. See on viii. 31, where, as here, all three 
elements of the Sanhedrin are mentioned, each with a separate 
article. The deputation is a formal one, and representatives of each 
of the three bodies are present. The intrinsic probability of the 
question which they raise and of the questions which follow is 
admitted by Strauss. Hausrath (N.7. Times, p. 250) gives a vivid 
description of this ‘‘ picture with genuine Oriental local colouring.” 

28. *Ev rola éovolg; ‘In the right of what kind of authority 
art Thou acting thus?’’ Cf. Acts iv. 7. They refer specially to His 
interference with the hierarchy respecting the Temple-market, but 
indirectly they challenge His whole career. It was a reasonable 
question, and they were the right people to raise it. Did He hold 
that He was clothed with Divine or with human authority? and by 
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whom was it conferred? It was not merely in order to protect the 
public from an impostor that they pressed this question. They 
sought to entangle Him fatally. If He claimed Divine authority, He 
might be convicted of blasphemy. If He claimed human authority 
as the Son of David, He might be handed over to the Procurator. If 
He disclaimed all authority, He might be denounced to the people as 
a convicted impostor. The second question is not a repetition of the 
first; it at once arises as soon as a claim to any kind of authority is 
made. Authority must be received from a power that is competent to 
confer it. Who conferred it on Jesus? Mk alone, with characteristic 
fulness, adds iva radra wows, and Syr-Sin. omits it here. Burton 
§ 215, 216. For motos see on xii. 28. 

29. *Emepwtyicw. See crit. note. He answers their questions 
with another question; but the é7- refers to directing the interrogation, 
not to making it on the top of previous interrogations. Wiinsche says 
that it was a Rabbinical custom to ask another question by way of 
a rejoinder; but the custom is general. 

éva Acyov. Not ‘‘one question’’ (A.V., R.V.), nor ‘‘one thing” 
(A.V. marg.), but one statement. ‘*You have asked me to state My 
authority. I will ask you for one statement.’ The ‘tone’? is not in 
opposition to their two questions; it means that a single statement 
from them may settle the matter. At once they, and not He, are 
placed in a dilemma. But His reply is not an evasion; if they 
answered His question, the way to the answer to their question would 
be clear. As the constituted religious guides of the people, sitting on 
Moses’ seat, it was their place to speak first. The people had 
declared John to be a Prophet, and John had declared Jesus to be the 
Messiah. The Sanhedrin knew this, and they had allowed the 
popular estimate of John to pass unchallenged. That ought to mean 
that they admitted that John was a Prophet with a commission from 
Heaven to preach repentance-baptism. Did they admit this? If so, 
the authority of Jesus was established, for an inspired Prophet had 
declared Him to be the Messiah, Cf. Acts v. 38, 39, where Gamaliel 
offers a similar dilemma. 

30. +d Barrie. The most conspicuous characteristic of John’s 
preaching is taken as indicating his whole teaching as a reformer, 
just as justification by faith is taken to indicate the teaching of 
Luther, See on i. 4. 

& ovpavod. A reverent desire to avoid using the Divine Name 
caused the Jews to employ various expressions as equivalent, of which 
‘‘Heaven,’’ as with ourselves, was one (Lk. xv. 18, 21; Jn iii. 27; 
Dan. iv. 26; 1 Mace. iii, 18, iv. 10, 24, 55; 2 Mace. ix. 20). It is 
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freq. in the Mishna. Dalman, Words, pp. 217f. Cf. dvwOev (Jn iii. 
3, 31, xix. 11; Jasi. 17, iii. 15). On the omission of the art. in such 
phrases see Blass §46.5. The second ‘‘Answer Me’? is omitted by 
Mt. and Lk. as superfluous. : 

31. S1eAoylfovro mpds Eavrovs. Does this mean the same as mpés 
a&dAnrous (iv. 41, viii. 16), and that they discussed with one another 
what reply they had better give? Mt. thinks this improbable and 
substitutes év éaurots: the debate took place in the mind of each with 
the same general result. Lk. takes the other view with ovuvendoyl- 
cavro, We have similarly doubtful cases, xiv. 4, xvi. 3. Syr-Sin. 
omits mpos é. 

82. aGAdd elrrapev. This is probably the interrogative deliberative 
subjunctive; But shall we say, From men? (R.V. marg.). Cf. dduer 
7 wh OGpuev; (xii. 14). 

époBotvro tov éxAov. This abrupt return to his own narrative is 
in Mk’s style, and it is effective. The abruptness is avoided by Mt. 
and Lk., who include the fear of stoning in the deliberations of the 
deputation. They both omit dvrws, which Mk has nowhere else. It 
qualifies eixyov (R.V.), not rpodjrys (A.V.); the people were thoroughly 
convinced that John was a Prophet. ‘Their joy in recognizing him as 
such had been intense; and their resentment would have been intense 
if the hierarchy had attempted to rob them of this satisfaction. Note 
the strong form dzayres, which is rare in Mk (i. 27, viii. 25), but 
very freq. in Lk. and Acts; ‘‘every one of them had this feeling 
about John.’’ This use of éyw may bea Latinism. Blass § 70. 2. 

33. OvK olSapev. This profession of ignorance is more than 
equalled in baseness by the profession of loyalty to the heathen 
Emperor a day or two later (Jn xix. 15). As Bede says, they feared 
stoning, but they feared the truth still more. These teachers of 
Israel (Jn iii. 10), who pronounced the multitude to be accursed for 
its ignorance (Jn vii. 49), declared that they themselves were ignorant 
whether one whom the multitude had accepted as God’s messenger 
had any commission from Heaven. Again we have aor. part. com- 
bined with pres. indic.,asin v.22. Syr-Sin. again omits the aor. part. 

Ovse éys Ayo. Where would have been the use? If they did 
not accept John’s testimony to His Messiahship, His own testimony 
to it would have been of no avail. Their confession of ignorance was 
an abdication of their official position as teachers of the nation, and 
they had no right now to question His authority. Hence His silence 
before the Sanhedrin (xiv. 61). He does not say Ovdé éyw olda, which 
would have been the exact rejoinder to their reply; and His ovdé éyw 
Aéyw suggests that they do know but refuse to tell. 


CHAPTER XII. 


2. tov kaprav (SBCLNA) rather than rod xaprod (ADX). 

3. Kal AaBdvres (NBDLA 338) rather than oi 6 \aSdvres (ACXTI). 
See on i. 14. 

4. éexehadlwoay (NBLY) rather than éxedadalwoay (ACDN etc.), 
which could hardly mean ‘‘treated him summarily.’» NBDLA 33 
omit AGoBodjoavres (from Mt.). Aripacay or yripnoay (NBDLY 33) 
rather than dméoreAay Ariwwuévoy (ACNXTII). Syr-Sin. omits cal 
Atipacay. 

5. NBCDLAY 33 omit radu. 

6. The text is confused; read %m tva clyev vidv, dyaryrov’ 
aréoretkev atrov trxarov mpds avtovs (NBLA); other witnesses sup- 
port portions of this reading. In vv. 6, 9, 20, 23, 27, 37, the ody is 
almost certainly an interpolation. Perhaps x. 9, xiii. 35, xv. 12 are 
the only places in Mk in which of» is original; xi. 31 is doubtful. 
Scribes often inserted particles for the sake of smoothness, as ydp in 
v. 36. 

14. Kal &\Odvres (SBCDLA) rather than of 8 é\@dvres (ANXTI). 
See on i. 14. 

17, NBCLA omit droxpidels. See on vii. 6, x. 5. e€cOavdpafov 
(NBW) rather than é@avmajov (D®LA) or e@avacay (ACNXTM). 

20. NABC* omit oy. See on v. 6. 

21. pa) Karaduray oméppa (NBCLA 33) rather than cal obdé adrds 
apie orépua (ADT I), 

22. Read kal ot érrd odk ddijkav oméppa (NBCLA). 

23. NBC*LXAW omit ody (see on v. 6) and gray dvacrdcw. 

24. NBCLA omit cai droxpidels. See on v. 17. 

a7. NABCDLA omit 066s. NBCLA omit duels ody. 

28. ldas (N"ABXT'AW) rather than (dév (S*CDL). 

29. NBLA omit racdv ray evrodar. 

30. NBELA omit attr rpdry évrod}. 

31. Sevrépa airy (NBLA) rather than kat devrépa duola abrn (AXII). 

32. els éorw (NABLA) rather than els éorw Oeds (D). 

33. NBLAW omit xual é& Sdys rijs puis (from v. 30). 
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36. NBLAY omit ydp. Seeonv.6. tmoxdrw (BDV) rather than 
tromédvov (from LXX. of Ps. ex. 1). 

37. NBDLAW omit ofv. See on v. 6. 

41. NBLAW omit 6 Incois after xaflcas. See on y. 13. 

43. Bahev (N°ABDLA 33) rather than BéBAnxev (XT'IL). BaddAdvrov 
(NABDLA) rather than Badévrwyv (FHS). 


1—12. THe Wickrep HusBanpMEN. 
Mt, xxi. 33—46. Lk. xx. 9—19. 


1. é& wapaBohats. Cf. iii. 23, iv. 2. Mk gives only one parable, 
but Mt. gives three. This and the Sower and the Mustard Seed are 
the three parables which are in all three Synoptics, and Mt. places 
this parable between the Two Sons, which treats of work in the vine- 
yard, and the Marriage of the King’s Son. During the special training 
of the Twelve there had been few, if any, parables. In these last 
days of public teaching Christ began to use them again. But, although 
there probably were several, év wapaBodais does not necessarily mean 
more than one. It is an O.T. phrase, and may be used of a single 
parable or dark saying, like our ‘‘ You are speaking in parables.’ 
The airois evidently means the deputation from the Sanhedrin; so 
also Mt. But Lk. says that He began mpds rov daov déyew. If He 
spoke to the people, He spoke at the hierarchy, who were still present. 
The parable contains an indirect answer to the question which they 
raised. His authority is that of the Father who sent Him, as He 
sent the Prophets through many generations; and he warns them of 
the judgment which awaits them, when they have slain Him as they 
slew the previous messengers. This story, therefore, might be called 
an allegory rather than a parable, for it sets forth in a figure past, 
present, and future events, rather than truths for the permanent 
guidance of believers. As v. 9 shows, the tenants of the vineyard are 
not the hierarchy but the nation whom they mislead, and the vine- 
yard is not the nation, but the nation’s spiritual privileges. It is not 
intimated that the Jews will be handed over to other leaders, but that 
their privileges will be handed over to the Gentiles. The whole nation 
followed the lead of the hierarchy in putting the Messiah to death and 
shared in the guilt of that act; and it was the whole nation that was 
dispossessed. Christ is recalling the well-known parable in Is. v. 1—7, 
and there also the whole nation is condemned. Cf. Jer. ii. 21; Ezek. 
xv. 1—6, xix. 10—14; Hos. x. 1; Deut. xxxii. 32. The audience 
would understand the imagery of the parable. Itis somewhat captious 
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criticism when Loisy says that a man who plants his own vineyard is 
not likely to be a lord who takes a long journey, and that an owner 
who lives a long way off would not want to be paid in kind with fruit. 
It is not said that he planted the vineyard himself, or that he went a 
long way off, or that the messengers could not sell the fruit and bring 
money for it. Moreover, reasonable hearers do not expect everything 
in a parable to be prosaically probable: it suffices that there are no 
glaring impossibilities. Lk. makes the story more symmetrical; a 
single slave is sent thrice, and the treatment of the messengers be- 
comes steadily worse, until it culminates in the death of the son. 
From Lk. comes the reading A\éyevv in this verse; SBGLA, Latt. Syrr. 
have \akeiv. 

*Apredava dvOp. ébitevoev. Cf. Gen. ix. 20; Deut. xx. 6, xxviii. 
30, 39, etc. The termination -wy is similar to -etwm in Latin. Cf. 
€daudy (xi. 1), devdpdy (Aq. Gen. xxi. 33; 1 Sam. xxxi. 13), poddv, ete. 

gdpaypov. In Palestine, fences are commonly of stone, which is 
abundant (Num. xxii. 24; Prov. xxiv. 31; Is. vy. 5). Stanley, Sin 
and Pal. p. 421. 

trodyjviov. The Ayvés (Mt.) was the trough, cut in the solid rock 
or lined with masonry, in which the grapes were trodden, and out of 
which the juice flowed into the brodjviorv. These details have ne 
separate meaning. They show that the tenants were well treated by 
the owner. The vineyard was protected from wild animals (Num. 
xxii. 24; Ps. lxxx. 13; Cant. ii. 15), and there was a complete outfit 
for wine-making. ‘Tristram, Eastern Customs in Bible Lands, p. 138. 

mipyov. A residence for the wine-dressers and a watch-tower 
against robbers (Is. i. 8, v. 2). 

yewpyois. A generic term including dumeNoupyol (Lk. xiii. 7). In 
Jer. lii. 16 the two are distinguished. As in the parable of the 
Unrighteous Steward, these tenants had a long lease and paid in kind. 
All three Gospels have é&édero (WH. App. p. 168; Blass § 23. 3), 
which occurs nowhere else in N.T. The verb is used in the same 
sense in Plato (Laws, vii. 806 p), but in LXX. of giving a daughter in 
marriage (Exod. ii. 21; Ecclus vii. 25; 1 Mace. x. 58). 

dmredijpnoev. Went into another country (R.V.); ‘far country’? is 
more than the word means, and the parable implies that the owner 
was not far off. Lk. adds xpévous ixavods. Origen interprets the 
absence as meaning the withdrawal of the Shechinah. The cessation 
of the theocracy is more probable. In any case, the tenants are not 
forgotten. Jehovah frequently reminds them of their duty to Him. 
It is like the act of a father who gives his children the opportunity of 
right action without constant supervision. 
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2. SovdAoy. Bondservant or slave. This designation, so degrading 
among men, becomes a title of nobility when the servant is in voluntary 
bondage to the Lord. Moses, Aaron, David, and the Prophets are all 
in a special sense dof\o Kuplov or Geod. St Paul was proud of being 
dobdos Incod Xpicrod (Rom. i. 1; cf. the greetings in Phil., Tit., Jas, 
2 Pet., Jude). 

dio tev kaptoav. The proportion, or the fixed amount, which 
they had coyenanted to pay is not’stated. They refused to pay any 
rent. Cf. Lev. xix. 23—25. 

8. AaBdvres...dméoretkav. He was sent to take the fruits, and 
the men took him and sent him off without any. This is probably a 
mere accident in expression; Mk is not given to playing on words. 
The more literary Lk. is more subtle in language; in v. 25 he perhaps 
does mean to suggest that the man now carried what had hitherto 
carried him. §t Paul is fond of playing on words; see on 2 Cor. i.13 
and App. D. In LXX. éépw, if the readings are right, means ‘‘flay’’ 
(Ley. i. 6; 2 Chron. xxix. 34, xxxv. 11); in N.T. it means always 
‘beat.’? Cf. our colloquial ‘‘hide,’’ ‘‘give a hiding.’’ For ‘send 
empty away’’ see Lk. i. 53; Gen. xxxi. 42; Deut. xv. 13; 1 Sam. 
vi. 3; Job xxii. 9. 

4. éxepadlwoav. The verb occurs nowhere else in Greek litera- 
ture, but there is not much doubt about the meaning; in capite 
vulnaverunt (Vulg.). Mt. substitutes €\@oBédycar, Lk. rpavyaricavres. 
‘‘Beheaded’’ would be dmrexepddioay (vi. 16), but k has decollaverunt. 
The unnecessary conjecture éxoAdgicay has no authority. Syr-Sin. 
omits the verse. 

5. Kaketvov. If éxedadiwoay be rendered ‘‘beheaded,’’ this is 
‘chim also’’; otherwise ‘‘and him.’’ Here, as in most places, 
kaketvov, and not cal éxeivov, is found in the best MSS. See on x. 1. 
Syr-Sin. omits this murder. 

mro\Xovs GAAOovs. Loose conversational constr. The statement is 
true to history, in which both rulers and people are found in constant 
opposition to the Prophets; e.g. 1 Kings xviii. 13, xxii. 27; 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 20, xxxvi. 15; Neh. ix. 26; Jer. xxv. 3—7, xxxv. 15. Their 
number makes a telling contrast to ga vidv. This is lost in Lk. 
For pev...6é... cf, xiv. 21, 38. It is rare in Mk. 

6. dyamyrév. It is possible to take the term as a Messianic title 
in i. 11 and ix. 7, but not here. Put a comma between vidy and dya- 
mnrov, ‘one son, a beloved one,’’ i.e. an only son (Judg. xi. 34). Cf. 
Gal. iv. 4; Heb. i. 2. In N.T. dyamnrés is used only of Christ 
or of Christians. 

*Evrparyocovra. In all three. The meaning seems to be that of 
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‘‘turning towards’? a person to pay respect to him (LK. xviii. 2; 
2 Thess. iii. 14; Heb. xii. 9). But the act. (1 Cor. iv. 14) means 
‘I put to shame,’’ which may come from ‘‘I turn in,”’ i.e. “‘make a 
man hang his head,”’ either in reverence or in confusion; ef. éyrpory 
(1 Cor. vi. 5, xv. 34). This meaning is found in LXX. and in late 
colloquial Greek, as shown in papyri. The question of ‘‘ turning 
towards’’ or ‘*turning in’’ is unimportant. 

This is parable or allegory, not history, and the owner of the vine- 
yard is a man (v. 1), who might be mistaken about the effect of sending 
his son. He acts, not as God acts, but as He appears to act. God 
sometimes seems to repent of His own actions (Jer. xviii. 8, 10, xxvi. 
13; Joel ii. 18; Amos vii. 3; Jonah iii. 9); but this is only man’s 
point of view (Num. xxiii. 13). Cf. Is. v. 4. 

7. éxetvot 8. The pronoun places the men at a distance from the 
writer in abhorrence; But those wicked men, the husbandmen; cf. xiv. 
21; Jn viii. 44, x. 1; see on Jn xiii. 30. The scene recalls that of 
Joseph’s brethren plotting against him; defre dwroxrelywuery abréy are 
their words also (Gen. xxxvii. 20). The killing of the previous 
messengers was defiance; the killing of the son might be permanent 
gain. Here the parable leaves history and becomes prophecy, 
and (as often in prophecy) what is predicted as certain is spoken 
of as having taken place. Christ knew that the Jews meant to 
kill Him and that. He would submit to being killed. The final 
messenger to the husbandmen had told them that he was the 
son. Christ did the same, at first by signs, and finally in plain words 
(xiv. 62). 

8. «al é&éBadrov airév. They flung out his corpse to the birds 
and beasts; a last act of defiance and insult. Mt. and Lk. make 
the casting out precede the slaying, possibly because Christ was 
crucified outside Jerusalem. Naboth was taken outside the city to be 
stoned (1 Kings xxi. 13); also Stephen (Acts vii. 58). 

9. édevoerat kal drokéce. Mt. says that the members of the 
Sanhedrin made this reply, and it may represent the presentiments of 
some of them; but doubtless it was our Lord who uttered it. It pre- 
dicts the destruction of Jerusalem, of the Jews as a nation, and of 
Judaism as represented by the Temple-worship. 

Sucre Tov apreddva dAdos. The spiritual privileges of the Jews 
are to pass to the new Israel, which will consist mainly of Gentiles, 
and they ‘‘ will render Him the fruits of their seasons’’ (Mt.), other- 
wise ‘‘they also will be cut off’? (Rom. xi. 22). Lk. says that Christ’s 
prediction was received by those whom He addressed with uy yévorro, 
which, though more probable than Mt.’s statement that they them- 
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selves uttered the prediction, is perhaps Lk.’s idea of what they must 
have felt. 

10. ovdé thy ypadrv taitny dv. Have ye not read even this 
scripture? (R.V.). ‘‘Did ye never read’’ occurs ii. 25; Mt. xxi. 16; 
ef. Mt. xix. 4, xxii. 31. ‘“H ypad¢7 in N.T. commonly means a particular 
passage; the O.T. as a whole is ai ypagat (v. 24). See on Jn ii. 22. 

AlOov Sv dmreSoxlpacayv. Attraction to the relative. From the 
vineyard in Is. vy. we pass to the equally familiar builders in Ps. exviii., 
part of which had been sung by the multitude at the triumphal entry ; 
and the quotation is as exact from the LXX. as the LXX. from the 
Hebrew. Just as the vine-dressers reject the messengers, so the builders 
reject the stone, and with equally fatal result (Mt. and Lk.). Perhaps 
we ought to translate ‘‘A stone’’ rather than ‘‘ The stone.’’? The 
builders rejected many stones, and one of the rejected stones became 
‘*head of the corner.’’? But ‘‘ The stone’’ may be right, if Al@os was 
a name for the Messiah (Justin, Try. 34, 36). For dmodoxiudfw see 
on viii. 31. Tévoua els occurs in Lk. and Acts, and is freq. in quota- 
tions from LXX. The change of picture from the vineyard to the 
builders makes allusion to the Resurrection possible; the slain son 
could not be revived in the story, but the rejected stone can be 
promoted. 

kepadyv yovlas. A corner-stone uniting two walls; but whether 
at the base or at the top is not certain. Some think that it means the 
highest stone in the building; cf. Zech. iv. 7. The expression occurs 
nowhere but in Ps. exviii. and the quotations from it here, Acts iv. 
11, and 1 Pet. ii. 7, where see Hort. The Psalm is probably con- 
nected with the dedication of the second Temple, in the building of 
which some such incident may have occurred. Perowne on Ps. cxyviii. 

11. apa kuplov éyévero airy. Hither From Jehovah this corner- 
stone came, or From Jehovah this came to pass = This was from the 
Lord (R.V.). In the latter case airy is a Hebraism, atrn=‘‘ this 
thing.’? Cf. od« éyévero ws attrn (Judg. xix. 30); od yéyovey ro.adrn 
(1 Sam. iv. 7); airy me mapexddeoey (Ps. cxix. 50), where rov \dyor 
cov precedes. But there is no other instance of this Hebraistic fem. 
in N.T. For the constr. cf, v. 2, xiv. 43; Jn. i. 6. 

12. avrovKparnoa. Cf. iii, 21, xiv. 44, 46, 49, 51. 

Kal éboByOycav. We might expect adN époByOyoar. Cf. vi. 19. 
The two statements, however, are put side by side, not in opposition, 
but in contrast. The hierarchy were continually trying to arrest 
Him, and, just when He had shown that He knew of their murderous 
plots, their fear of the people hindered them from arresting Him. 
Winer, p. 544n. A similar fear had kept Antipas from putting the 
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Baptist to death. In xi. 32 we have their habitual feeling of fear 
(imperf.); here we have its operation in a particular instance. 

tyvwoav yap. Because they recognized the reference (Lk. xii. 41, 
xviii. 1; Rom. x. 21; Heb. i. 7, 8) to themselves, they desired all the 
more to arrest Him. 

mpos avtovs. With emphasis; that it was in reference to them, or 
against them (Acts xxiii. 30), that He spake. 

adévres aitov. Just the opposite of their desires and endeavours. 
They dared not take public action against this popular Prophet, all 
the less so as pilgrims from Galilee were daily increasing in Jerusalem. 


13—17. Tue PuHartsezs’ QuEsTION aBouT TRIBUTE. 
Mt. xxii. 15—22. Lk. xx. 20—26. 


18. dmooré\Aovow. Mk in his conversational style supplies no 
nominative, and apparently it is the baffled Sanhedrists who send 
another relay of insidious questioners. Mt. says that the Pharisees are 
the senders. 

kal tov ‘Hpwditavev. We had this remarkable alliance iii. 6. The 
Herodians were obnoxious to the Pharisees on political grounds, as 
the Sadducees were on religious grounds; but the Pharisees were 
willing to work with either for the destruction of Jesus. The Passover 
brought all parties to Jerusalem. 

dypedowowv. A hunting metaphor, of catching wild animals. 
The Aédyw includes both their question and His answer. This verb 
and rayidedw (Mt.) occur nowhere else in N.T., but both are found in 
LXX. in a figurative sense, as here (Prov. v. 22; Eccles. ix. 12). In 
different ways all three Gospels call attention to the hypocrisy of 
these questioners. They skilfully act the part of innocent and earnest 
enquirers, and profess to rely upon His courage and sincerity for an 
answer unbiased by fear or favour. 

14. Andris el. They did not believe this, but they knew that 
Jesus professed it (Jn viii. 14, 16, 18, 40); and we have here indirect 
confirmation of the Fourth Gospel, in which d\né:js and the cognate 
words are freq., whereas ds occurs nowhere in the Synoptic 
Gospels, except in this saying. 

od péXer coor. Cf. iv. 38; Lk. x. 40; Jn x. 13. 

Bréreis els tpdowrov. In LXX. we have dpay els mp. (1 Sam. xvi. 
7), but more often @avudtew mp. (Lev. xix. 15; Prov. xviii. 5; Job 
xiii. 10; ef. Jude 16) or AauBdvew wp. (Mal. i. 8, 9, ii. 9; Ecclus iv. 
21, 27; cf. Lk. xx. 21; Gal. ii. 6). 

ém’ GAnPelas. On a basis of truth, or according to truth (Lk. iv. 
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25, xxii. 59; Acts x. 34). Cf. én’ ddclas, érl cxyodfs, ém tons, sc. 
polpas. 

tHv 68ov rod Oeod. Cf. Acts xviii. 26. The opposite of ‘evil 
ways,’’ ‘‘ways of sinners,”’ ‘‘false ways’? (Ps. cxix. 101, 104, 128). 

e€erriv Soivar. ‘‘Does the Law allow it?’? Cf. ei éeorw (x. 2), 
ovx éeorw (ii. 24, 26, vi. 18). Since the deposition of Archelaus, 
Judaea had paid a poll-tax to Rome, and this question about the law- 
fulness of paying tribute had been raised by Judas of Galilee (Acts v. 
37), whose rebellion, about a.p. 7, is often mentioned by Josephus 
(Ant. xvimt. i. 1, etce.). Like the question about authority, this was in 
itself a fair one to put to a public teacher; it was one about which the 
Pharisees (Mt.) and the partisans of Herod might feel perplexed. 
How could the payment of a poll-tax, which went to the fiscus of 
a heathen Emperor who had robbed the Jews of their freedom, be 
reconciled with the Law? 

Kijvoov. Census from meaning the valuation of a person’s estate 
came to mean the tax which depended on the valuation, and then any 
kind of impost, which is the meaning here. The impost being a poll- 
tax, D and some other authorities have érixepddaov, k capitularium. 

700; The alternative is not otiose; they wish to tie Him down to 
a plain Yes or No, either of which would land Him in difficulty. 

7p) Sépev; Deliberative subj. (iv. 30, vi. 24, 37), and hence the 
change from od to yj. This second question is omitted by Mt. and 
Lk., also by Syr-Sin. in Mk., as superfiuous fulness, as in i. 32, 42, 
vi. 25, etc. 

15. c8ds attav tiv imdxpioty. All three point out that Christ 
saw their insidious acting, but each uses a different verb and sub- 
stantive. Mt. yvovs rovyptavy, while Lk. has his favourite xaravojcas 
with zavovpylav. One might have expected Mt. to prefer ecidws 
(intuitive knowledge) to yvovs (knowledge gained by experience). 

Ti pe meipdtere; Christ knew why, but His question shows them 
that He is aware that their question is a trap. 

héperé por Syvdprov. Bring Me a denarius; pé¢pere has far more 
point than deltare (Lk.) or émideiéare (Mt.). Christ knew that no one 
would have heathen money about him; and, as He had banished the 
money-changers from the Temple, it would have to be fetched from 
outside. This involved a pause, during which the by-standers would 
speculate as to why Christ had sent for rd vémcpa rod Kjvoov (Mt.), 
the coin in which the poll-tax was paid. See on vi. 37. 

tva t8. Mk only, but implied in deitare. This is part of the 
acted lesson. It is unlikely that Christ had never seen a denartus. 
He knows that it will be stamped as Caesar’s. The copper coins of 
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the Procurators had no ‘‘image”’ or other figure likely to offend the 
Jews. NACD have tva el66 (ii. 10); ‘‘ that I may know the answer to 
estion.”’ 

i énvypady. Existing coins of Tiberius have round the head 
TI.CAESAR-DIVI-AVG-F-AVG-, and on the reverse PONTIF- 
MAXIM. Cf. Tina éxe xapaxtipa todro 7rd Terpaccdprov; Tparavod 
(Epict. Dis. iv. 5). The question there is asked for a didactic purpose, 
but a different one. 

17. Td Kalcapos dmdSore Katoapt. The change from Sodva: to 
amédore gives the whole principle. It was not a question of giving 
what might lawfully be refused, but of paying what was lawfully 
claimed. The tribute was not a gift buta debt. Caesar gave them 
the inestimable benefit of stable government; were they to take it 
and decline to pay anything towards its maintenance? The discharge 
of this duty in no way interfered with their duty to God. The paying 
of the coin, with Caesar’s image upon it, to Caesar in no way hindered 
a man’s giving himself, made in God’s image, to God. Ovddév 
éumodife mpos OeocéBerav 7d Tedelv TE xaloape (Theoph.): indeed the 
one duty was included in the other. Ranke has pointed to this 
Saying as having had immense influence on the course of history. 
This is true, but largely through misunderstanding; Christ does not 
say anything here as to the relations between Church and State. 
Lightfoot, Sermons in St Paul’s, pp. 46 ff. 

é€cOavpatov. All three mention the admiration of the audience. 
The answer was complete, and yet, as Lk. points out, there was 
nothing to take hold of; the Saying was dAnrrov. The compound 
verb is rare; Ecclus xxvii. 23, xliii. 18; 4 Mace. xvii. 17. Cf. éxOap- 
Béouat (Mk only in N.T.). 

Here some critics place the pericope about the Woman taken in 
Adultery. 


18—27. Tum Sappucrrs’ Qurstron aBour RESURRECTION. 
Mt. xxii. 23—33. Lk. xx. 27—28. 


18. ZaSSovkato.. Mk mentions them nowhere else; nor does 
Lk., except in Acts. Jn nowhere mentions them. In Mt. they are 
six times coupled with the Pharisees, We may regard them as the 
priestly aristocracy. They were much less numerous than the 
Pharisees and much less popular. Josephus (Ant. xvmt. i. 4) says 
that Sadducees who became magistrates professed the views of 
the Pharisees, otherwise the people would not have tolerated them, 
for a belief in a resurrection had become popular (2 Mace. vi. 26, 
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vii. 9, 14, xii. 43, xiv. 46). Their denial of a resurrection grew 
out of their attitude towards the oral tradition, which the Pharisees 
held to be binding, while the Sadducees said that it was not. Both 
agreed that the doctrine could not be proved from Scripture, for 
against what is said on one side (Job xix. 26; Ps. xvi. 9—11, 
xvii. 15; Is. xxvi. 19) must be set what is said on the other (Ps. vi. 
5, Ixxxviii, 11, exv. 17; Eccles. ix. 4—10; Is. xxxviii. 18, 19). 
To the Sadducees this meant that resurrection was an open question, 
and they refused to believe it (Acts xxiii. 8; Joseph. Ant. xvm. i. 4, 
B.J. u. viii. 4). Excepting Lk. ii. 34, dvdoracis in N.T. is always 
resurrection from the dead, a meaning which is very rare and late in 
LXX. (2 Mace. vii. 14). It is doubtful whether ofrives, ‘‘ who are of 
such a class as to,’’ refers to the Sadducees as a whole, or to those - 
who came to question our Lord. All Sadducees said that resurrection 
was not an article of faith, but some may have believed that it was 
true. Lk. confines the denial to those who came; tives rOv Lad. oi 
Aéyovres, not ry eydvrwv. In all three the denial is given as a 
matter of opinion, wy eva, as in Acts xxiii. 8. The Corinthian 
sceptics declared as a fact that there is no such thing as a resurrection 
of dead people, é7t dvdorac.s vexp&v odx éorw (1 Cor. xv. 12). These 
Sadducees knew that Christ had discomfited their opponents the 
Pharisees, and they hoped to succeed where their adversaries had failed. 

érnpwtwv. Conversational imperf. (v. 9, vii. 17, viii. 23, 27, 29, 
etc.). Mt. and Lk. have the aor. 

19. ’Edv rivos dSedpos. The allusion is to Deut. xxv. 5, but the 
exact words are not quoted; nor do the Synoptists agree in their 
wording. 

py aby tékvov. Deut. xxv. 5 says ‘‘have no son,’’ but in LXX. 
oréppya is used, and the Talmud says that the deceased brother must 
have no child. Here all three say childless. Lev. xviii. 16, xx. 21 
forbids marriage with a brother’s wife, and this is sometimes inter- 
preted to mean that such marriage is forbidden during the brother’s 
life. But would it be necessary to forbid such a union? More 
probably Lev. gives the rule, and Deut. states an exception to it. 
Driver on Deut. xxv. 5—10. The Levirate law is still widely 
prevalent in certain tribes in Asia, America and Polynesia. Among 
the Jews it does not seem to have been liked, and Deut. allows the 
surviving brother to refuse to take the widow. It would be of more 
importance to Sadducees than to others. Those who deny individual 
immortality find a kind of substitute for it in the continuation of the 
family; but to them the dying out of the family means absolute 
extinction. See D.C.G. art. ‘‘Levirate Law.’’ 
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20. émtd dde\dol yoav. The example is framed so as to make 
resurrection appear ridiculous; mAdtrovow thy diqynow travrny. Mt. 
inserts rap juiv, and D has wap juiv in Mk; but it is not likely that 
such a case had occurred. The Sadducees perhaps insinuated that 
the Levirate law showed that Moses did not believe in a resurrection. 
Christ produces evidence that Moses must have believed in it. 

dmo€vyokev. ‘In dying,” ‘‘at his death.’? Here again, and 
throughout in all three, nothing is said about a son; it is ‘‘ leaving 
no seed,’’ or ‘being childless.’’ 

21. pa karadimedv. See crit. note. Without leaving seed behind 
him. As usual the participle has «7, not o}. See on ii. 4, v. 26, 
vi. 34, viii. 1. 

dcaitws. The adv. is amphibolous, but it is best taken with 
what precedes (A.V., R.V., WH.). In 1 Cor. xi. 25 and 1 Tim. v. 25, 
dcatrws must be taken with the caf that follows. D omits the third 
brother and continues cal dcatrws. 

22. tcxarov mdvrwv. Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 8; Mt. has his favourite 
torepov, which Mk nowhere uses. See crit. note. 

23. tlvos attav trrat yuvy; See crit. note and WH. App. p. 26. 
They put an extreme case; but less extreme cases were common 
without the action of the Levirate law. A woman often married 
twice, and to those who regarded the future life as similar to the 
present one, the question naturally arose, ‘‘ Whose wife will she be?”? 
The accepted answer seems to have been, ‘‘The wife of her first 
husband.’’ Christ might have adopted this answer, and it would 
have sufficed to rebut the Sadducean objection; but such an answer 
would have confirmed the current debasing views respecting the life 
to come. 

trxov adtiv yuvaika. Got her as wife, a usual meaning of 
éoxov (Jn iv. 18, 52; Gal. iv. 22; 1 Thess. i.9; Philem.7). J. H. 
Moulton, p. 145. Syr-Sin. omits yuvaika. 

24. &pravrois. See crit. note, and for the rare kind of asyndeton 
of. ix, 38, x. 29, Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ Our Lord answered and said.”? 

Ov 8d rotro. Is it not because of this that ye go astray, that ye 
know not, etc.? See on v. 10 for similar questions asked by Christ. 
They thought that they had Scripture on their side, and what was 
still worse (udé as in vi. 11), they did not realize the power of God 
(cf. 1 Cor. xv. 34). The latter kind of ignorance is corrected first. 
But Christ expresses no opinion of the Levirate law; He neither 
condemns nor confirms it. See on xiii. 5 for m\avdw. 

25. ore yapotoww ovre yap(fovrar. The former, as in class. 
Grk, of the man, the latter of the woman, who is given in marriage 
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by her father (1 Cor. vii. 38). The questioners did not see that God 
could not only grant life in another world, but also make it very 
different from life in this world. The Sadducees assumed that, 
unless the conditions of life hereafter are the same as in this life, 
there can be no future life at all. Marriage is necessary here to 
preserve the race, but where all are immortal there is no need of 
marriage. In Enoch (xv. 6, 7) the Lord says to the Angels, ‘‘ You 
were spiritual, in the enjoyment of eternal immortal life, for all 
generations of the world. Therefore I have not appointed wives for 
you; for the spiritual have their dwelling in heayen.’’ 

ds Gyyehou. Angels do not marry, because they are immortal, 
and those who rise from the dead are like them. This comparison is 
in all three, and it had special point in dealing with Sadducees, 
correcting another of their errors (Acts xxiii. 8). It tells us nothing 
respecting the manner of the resurrection, but it tells us that those 
who rise will not die again, and it assures us that such beings as 
Angels, who live under very different conditions from those under 
which we live here, exist. Cf. viii, 38; also xiii. 27=Mt. xxiv. 31; 
xiii. 32=Mt. xxiv. 36; Mt. xiii. 39, 41, 49, xviii. 10, xxv. 31, xxvi. 
53; Lk. xii. 8, 9, xv. 10, xvi. 22; Jn i. 52. It is unreasonable to 
suggest that in all these passages the Evangelists attribute their own 
beliefs to Christ, and that He never sanctioned the doctrine by the 
words which they report. See Latham, A Service of Angels, pp. 52— 
60. 

év tots ovpavots. It is remarkable that Mk has this expression, 
while Mt. has & 7@ ovpavyg. We might have expected exactly the 
converse. See on eldds (v. 15) and cf. xiii, 32=Mt. xxiv. 36. 

26. otk dvéyvwre; The first-mentioned cause of error, ignorance 
of Scripture, is now corrected. We have had a similar question ii. 25 
(see note and xii. 10). 

év 79 BBA Mavoéws. This tells us nothing as to the authorship 
of the Pentateuch or of the passage quoted. Our Lord uses ‘‘ Moses’’ 
and ‘‘Dayid’’ in the way in which all Jews used them at that time 
(i. 44, vii. 10, x. 3, xii. 36). It is incredible that in so doing He was 
deciding critical questions authoritatively. 

éml rod Bdatov. ‘At the portion of Scripture known as The Bush.’’ 
The section which contains the incident of the burning bush was so 
called. Similarly, év’HXiq (Rom. xi. 2) means in the section which 
contains the story of Elijah. Cf. 2 Sam. i. 18. But émt (not év) 
makes this explanation somewhat doubtful; éi may be simply local, 
‘at the bush.’? This local meaning would be certain if the words 
ran 7Os éml rod Bdrov, as A.V. takes them; but émir. 8. rds throws 
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the probability the other way. In LXX., as here, Bdéros is masc. In 
Lk. xx. 37 and Acts vii. 35 it is fem. 

Christ does not appeal to Dan. xii. 2. He goes to what for every 
Jew was the highest authority of all, the Pentateuch. That the 
Sadducees accepted no other books, though asserted by some Fathers, 
seems to be an error. In the Books of Moses, again and again the 
doctrine of a future life is to be found by those who have spiritual 
insight. In Gen. xxvi. 24 and xxviii. 13, after the death of Abraham, 
God calls Himself ‘‘the God of Abraham.’’ In Exod. iii. 6, 15, 16 
and iv. 5, after the death of all three, God calls Himself ‘‘ the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.’”’ If God is still their God, they are still 
alive; for ‘‘He is not a God of dead men, but of living.’? Lifeless 
things can have a Creator, but not a God. ‘‘O ye ice and snow, bless 
ye the Lord’? is poetical personification rather than intelligible 
worship. Gamaliel is said to have used a somewhat similar argument. 
God made promises to the patriarchs which were not fulfilled during 
their life on earth, and of course God’s promises to them must be 
fulfilled; therefore the patriarchs are still alive or will be revived. 
Christ’s argument is found 4 Mace. vii. 19, xvi. 25, but the date of 
that book may be later than Mk. 

It will be observed that Christ’s argument, like St Paul’s, does 
not prove the resuscitation of the material body; it proves the survival 
of the soul or spirit, which will have a spiritual body suited to it 
(1 Cor. xv. 35—45). Christ says that the living God cannot be a God 
of dead persons; the continued relation of each one of them to Him 
as God (note the repetition of Geds with each name) shows that the 
personal life of each one of them still survives. St Paul says that 
the continued relation of each believer to the Christ, who has 
been raised in a glorified Body of which. believers are members, 
secures for each the continuance of bodily life. Death may 
lessen or destroy their relation to the world of sense, but it 
intensifies their relation to Christ and to God. Neither Christ nor 
St Paul tells us the connexion between the spiritual body which 
is immortal and the material body which is dissolved by death. 
Science shows us that the material particles of living organisms, 
in the course of ages, are used over and over again; and to ask - 
Whose shall they be at the Resurrection? is repeating the error of 
the Sadducees. 

27. wodd mAavacbe. See crit. note. Mk alone has this. The 
terse abruptness is characteristic of his preservation of the original 
manner of utterance; ye go greatly astray. Of. i. 27, iv. 40, ix. 23, 
x. 14, 18. Religion, the bond between God and man, is indeed a 
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poor thing, if man’s existence ends with death. Ceua qui ont vécu 
pour Diew ne peuvent jamais étre morts pour lui (Loisy). 


28—34. Tur Scripn’s QUESTION ABOUT THE 
GREAT CoMMANDMENT. 


Mt. xxii. 34—40. Cf. Lk. x. 25—28, xx. 39, 


28. mpoweddv els tav ypappatréwv. When the discomfited 
Sadducees retired, a Scribe came forward and asked a question which 
was often discussed. Mk takes a favourable view of his intentions 
and says that his comment on Christ’s reply won from Him high 
commendation. Mt. does far otherwise. He says that the man was 
a Pharisee (therefore an enemy, according to Mt.), who, so far from 
being grateful to Christ for refuting the Sadducees about resurrection, 
put a testing question to Him, apparently to draw a vulnerable reply. 
The man makes no comment on Christ’s reply and receives no com- 
mendation. Lk. says that some of the Scribes praised Christ’s 
refutation of the Sadducees, but he does not give this conversation 
with one of them, perhaps because he has recorded a similar conver- 
sation earlier (x. 25f.). Note the accumulation of participles. Syr-Sin. 
omits the first and smooths the awkward constr. ‘‘And when one of 
the Scribes heard that He had answered well to those who were 
questioning Him.’’ See on i. 15. 

Tlola éorly évrody mpaty mavrev; R.V. elsewhere gives the right 
meaning to zrofos (Lk. ix. 55; Jn xii. 33, xviii. 32, xxi. 19; Rom. iii. 
27; 1 Cor. xy. 35), but neither here nor xi. 28. Sometimes the 
distinctive meaning is faint or extinct, but here it has point. The 
Scribe wants to know what kind of a commandment is to be put in 
the highest place. The Rabbis divided the 613 precepts of the Law 
(248 commands and 365 prohibitions) into ‘‘weighty’”’ and ‘‘light,”’ 
but the sorting of them caused much debate. This Scribe wants 
a principle of classification. .The neut. rdvrwv looks as if rpwr. 
mdvrwy was a colloquial expression used independently of the gender 
of whatever was ‘‘first.’? Alford suggests that mp&ros mdvrwy was 
treated as one word, ‘‘first-of-all’’?; or perhaps as meaning ‘first of 
all things’’ (Winer, p. 222; Blass § 36.12). Examples from papyri 
are wanted; there seem to be none in Greek literature, where rpuwrn 
macav would be correct. 

29. dmexplQn. Our Lord again shows that the answer is to be 
found in what is very familiar. The questioner had to recite twice 
daily a text which gave him the principle which he desired. That 
principle is the love of God, which is indicated in the Second Com- 
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mandment, ‘‘showing mercy unto thousands in them that love Me,” 
and is set forth again and again in Deut. as that which ought to be 
the leading principle in human conduct (x. 12, xi. 1, 13, 22, xiii. 3, 
xix. 9, xxx. 6, 16, 20). It there appears as the first commandment 
of all. See Driver on Deut. vi. 5. Praeceptum non modo maximum 
amplitudine, sed etiam primum natura (Beng.). 

kiptos 6 Oeds «.7.A. Of the three renderings (AV., BV. Rove 
marg.) the first is the more approved rendering of the Hebrew; 
“‘Jehovah our God is one Jehovah’’=‘‘The Lord our God is one 
Lord’’ (R.V. in Deut. vi. 5 and A.V. here). 

30. é£ dAns THs KapSias wov. This use of é« is classical; a\N 
elrep éx Tis Kapdlas mw’ dvTws Pideis (Aristoph. Nub. 86). Mk follows 
LXX. in having ¢ throughout, Mt. follows the Heb. with é& through- 
out, while Lk. (x. 27) begins with ¢ and changes to év. The powers 
with which God is to be loved are thus given by each: 

LXX. diavowa, Puy, Sdvamus, 

Mt. kapdla, Yux7}, didvora, 

Mk Kapdla, Yux7, didvowa, loxvs, 

Lk. kapdla, pux%}, loxds, dudvoa. 
Mt., as usual, prefers a triplet, but he might have made a better one, 
for there is as little difference between xapdla and diavora as between 
Stivawis and ioxvs. Except in quotations, no Evangelist uses didvora. 
Whether we have three or four terms, the meaning is that God is to 
be loved with all the powers which man can bring into play, whether 
of emotion, intellect or will. No psychological system lies at the 
back of the groups or is to be constructed out of them. Cf. the 
Testaments, duets 5¢ poBetoPe Kipiov rdv Oedv hudv év racy ioxte budv 
(Zebulon x. 5): also Apoe. of Baruch, lxi. 1, ex toto corde suo et ex 
tota anima sua. 

81. ’Ayamjoes tov wAnclov cov. In both cases it is dydn, as 
described 1 Cor. xiii., that is enjoined; gidjoes would have been less 
suitable, and in the case of love to God very unusual. Both in Exod. 
and Deut., the commandments are given in fut. indic. (od roujoers, 
k.7.A.), a8 here. See on x. 19. The Scribe had asked about the 
mparn wdvrwv. Christ answers and goes on to show him what the 
‘‘first of all’’ involves; see on 1 Jn iv. 20,21. The second, which 
is involved in the first, is given in the exact words of LXX. (Lev. xix. 
18). So also Rom. xiii. 9; Gal. v. 14; Jas. ii. 8, where it is called 
Bacidtxos vduos. But in none of these passages is the love of God 
coupled with the love of one’s neighbour; contrast Didache i.2. The 
wording of Lev. xix. 18 encouraged Jews to put a very restricted 
meaning on rov mAnolov: no Gentile was a ‘‘neighbour.’’? Contrast 
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Jn xv. 12; Lk. x. 36. The duty of loving one’s neighbour is more 
evident than that of loving God, yet the latter is prior in dignity and 
importance; for He is closer to us than our neighbours are, ‘‘ nearer 
than hands and feet,’’ and the duty to love Him as our Father is the 
foundation of the duty to love them as brethren. These two com- 
mandments are found side by side in the Testaments, ‘‘Love the 
Lord in all your life, and one another in a true heart’’ (Dan v. 3). 
Philo (De Septenario, p. 282 Mang.) mentions as the two dvwrdrw 
Kepddara, edoéBeva and dcrérns towards God, PiravOpwrla and dixavoctyn 
towards men. See Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p. 376. 

32. Kaos. The reply of the Scribe is given by Mkalone. Ka)d@s is 
not an interjection. It may be taken either with the preceding elrey, 
in which case it anticipates vowveyds in v. 34, or with the following 
elras. In favour of the former is the fact that elsewhere Mk begins 
addresses with Acvddoxade (iv. 38, ix. 17, 38, x. 17, 20, 35, xii. 14, 19, 
xiii. 1). But the full expression in kadés én’ ddnOelas is in Mk’s 
style, where én’ aX. adds strength to cads, but is otherwise pleonastic ; 
‘¢Verely thou hast sayde right ’’ (Coverdale). 

éru Els éorw. That He is one (R.V.), not ‘‘for there is one God”’ 
(A.V.). The Scribe avoids using the Divine Name, and the insertion 
of Geds in some texts is a corruption. 

33. THs cvvéoews. This takes the place of rfjs duavolas without 
difference of meaning, and ris puxfs is omitted. 

mepioootepov. Much more (R.V.) rather than ‘‘more’’ (A.V.), 
which would be r)eiov (Mt. vi. 25): in v. 40, A.V. and R.V. are alike 
defective. 

SAokavtopdrwv. These are a higher species of @vola., viz. those 
which ascend eucharistically to heaven. We have the same com- 
bination and much the same sense in 1 Sam. xv. 22, which may 
have been in the Scribe’s mind. Cf. Ps. xlix. 8—10, 1. 18, 19; 
Jer. vii. 22, 23; Hos. vi. 6. 

34. vouvexas. Here only in Bibl. Grk, and nowhere else in our 
Bible does discreetly appear. Polybius has vouveyas several times, 
combining it with mpaxrixds and ¢povluws. The Scribe showed vois 
(1 Cor. xiv. 14, 15; Rev. xyii. 9) or intelligence in seeing that moral 
duties are far more important than ceremonial observances. 

Od paxpdy ef. There may be an allusion to Is. lvii. 19. Cf. Acts 
ii. 39; Eph. ii. 13,17. As in the case of the rich man (x. 22), we 
are left in ignorance as to the ultimate issue. Did the rich man in 
the end follow Him to whom he had run for instruction? Did this 
Scribe enter the Kingdom to which he had come so near? Cf. 2 Pet. 


ii. 21. 
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ovSels otkért. See oni. 44. The Evangelists put this remark in 
different places. Lk. has it after Christ had silenced the Sadducees. 
Mt. has it after Christ’s question about the Son of David, when all 
had been doubly silenced, for He had successfully answered their 
questions and they had failed to reply to His. 


35—37. Tur Lorp’s QUESTION ABoUT THE Son oF Day. 
Mt. xxii. 41—45. Lk. xx. 4144. 


35. dokpOels. Syr-Sin. omits. As in ix. 5, xi. 14, xv. 12, we 
have dzoxpidels of responding to cireumstances which elicit utterance. 
No words are recorded as calling for a reply ; but His critics have been 
testing Him with questions, and now He closes the debate with a 
question of His own. Here the question is addressed to the people in 
His public teaching; Mt. says that the Pharisees gathered together 
and that He put the question to them. Lk. is indefinite. 

Ils \éyovow. ‘‘In what sense can they make the statement?” 
Or ‘‘ How can they maintain the statement?’’ This, however, may 
be making too much of wws. Perhaps ‘‘ How can they say?”’ is all 
that is meant. The statement has obvious difficulty. As in the case 
of the Levirate law, Christ does not declare whether the statement is 
right or wrong; but He intimates that those who make it ought to be 
able to explain the difficulty. He is not asking a question for the 
mere purpose of baffling them (see on xi. 29); the answer to it would 
help them to understand who He was. The people had illustrated 
the teaching of the Scribes by hailing Him as the Messianic Son 
of David, and He had accepted that homage, so that His own position 
was Clear. But how did those who resented that homage explain the 
Psalm ? 

36. &v TH mvedpare TG dylw. In the power of the Spirit, the Holy 
Spirit. See on i. 23. The fact that the Psalmist was inspired is 
stated with solemn fulness; and for that fact we may claim the 
authority of Christ. Among all the sons of men, if there be one who 
could give an authoritative decision as to whether a writer was inspired 
or not, He is that one, rpogprns drdpywr (Acts ii. 30). And we may 
perhaps claim His authority also for the belief that the Psalmist was 
writing of the Messiah. When we come to the question of the author- 
ship of the Psalm, we are on different ground. We have no right to 
claim His authority in a matter which is not among things that are 
spiritually discerned, but is among those which can be decided by 
study and intelligence. We do not know what Christ believed about 
the authorship of Ps.cx. If (in the limitation of knowledge to which 
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He submitted in becoming man) He shared the belief of those who 
sat on Moses’ seat, we may be sure that He had no intention of 
giving an authoritative decision on a question which had not been 
raised. ‘‘Man, who made Me a judge of such things?’’ So far as 
we can see, supernatural knowledge of the authorship of the parts of 
the O.T. would have hindered rather than helped His work, and it 
is rash to assume that He possessed it. 

But it is not necessary to decide whether our Lord accepted the 
Davidic authorship of Ps. cx. His argument is founded on David 
being the speaker, and this argument ‘‘is justified if the author of 
the Psalm lets David appear as the spokesman”? (Briggs, Psalms, 11. 
p- 376). See Kirkpatrick on Ps. ex. in this series; Perowne, Psalms, 
p. 302; Sanday, Bampton Lectures, p. 419; Gore, Bamp. Lectt. p. 196; 
Dalman, Words, p. 285; Meyer or Weiss or Plummer on Mf. xxii. 43. 

xa8ov. This form occurs in the five quotations of this Psalm in 
N.T. and is freq. in LXX. See Thackeray, Gr. of the O.T. in Greek, 
p. 258; also Mayor on Jas. ii. 3, and cf. x40y in Acts xxiii. 3. 

jmoxdtw. So also in Mt., but Lk. agrees with LXX. and Heb. in 
having irorébéuv. The change to iroxdrw avoids the tautology of 
trorbdioy T&v moday. See crit. note. 

37. é€yeratrov kiptov. Cf. x. 18. 

kal wo0ev; Mt. has cal wis; We have both in Plato, Phaedr. 
269 pv, was kal wo0ev dy Tis BUvaTo Troplaacba ; 

6 Todds SxAos. The great multitude, ‘‘the mass of the people,’’ is 
perhaps better than ‘‘the common people’’ (A.V., R.V.). Field 
prefers the latter and gives quotations, which, however, can hardly 
decide in such a case, for both renderings, as here, make good sense. 
At the end, as at the beginning, of His Ministry, His teaching attracted 
masses. But with many of them jxovev 7jdews was like the same fact 
in Antipas with regard to the Baptist (vi. 20). They liked the fresh- 
ness of His method and the skill with which He answered questions; 
they perhaps enjoyed hearing the professional teachers routed; and 
some may have appreciated the spiritual strength of His instruction. 
But, like Antipas, nearly all of them, when pressed, were ready to 
consent to their Teacher’s death. 


38—40. Cuxrist’s CoNDEMNATION OF THE SORIBES. 
Mt. xxiii. 1—7. Lk. xx. 45—-47. 


38. é& rq SiSaxq avrod ereyev. As often, Mk has imperf. where 
Mt. and Lk. have aor. Only a brief denunciation is here common to 
all three ; somewhat more is common to Mk and Lk.; but the greater 
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part is in Mt. alone, who, however, has evidently strung together in 
one discourse denunciations which were uttered on other occasions. 
Lk. gives some of them in other and more probable settings. With 
the exception of Lk. xx. 45—47, none of the denunciations which are 
common to Mt. and Lk. are placed by Lk. as uttered on this occasion. 
Mt. xxiii. is a mosaic like the Sermon on the Mount. On the other 
hand, it is likely that more was said on this occasion than is placed 
here by Mk and Lk.; ‘‘in His teaching’’ almost implies that more 
was said than is recorded. 

Bhdérere Gro. See on viii. 15. Salmon quotes A.V. of this and 
Lk. xx. 46 as illustrating the differences which arise through indepen- 
dent translation of the same words. Here ‘‘love to go in long clothing, 
and love salutations in the market-places and the chief seats in the 
synagogues, and the wppermost rooms at feasts, which for a pretence 
make long prayers.’’ In Lk. the same Greek words are translated 
respectively, ‘‘desire, walk, robes, greetings, markets, highest, chief, 
show.’’ Vulg. also varies considerably. Mk’s conversational style 
is illustrated by the coupling of wepaarety and doracuots after 
Gedévrwv. This use of 0é\w=‘‘I like”? is found here only (Mk, Lk.) 
in N.T. 

crodais. Robes (R.V.) rather than ‘“‘clothing’’ (A.V.); ef. xvi. 5. 
The word implies dignity, as in liturgical vestments or royal robes or 
festal array (Exod. xxviii. 2; 1 Chron. xv. 27; Lk. xv. 22; Rev. vii. 
9,13, 14). Here and in Lk. xx. 46 Syr-Syn. has ‘‘in colonnades’”? 
(roats for orodais). 

39. mpwroxabedplas. These seem to have been at one end of the 
synagogue, in the centre, facing the congregation. Of, Lk. xi. 43. 
Edersheim, Sketches of Jewish Social Life, p. 263. 

mpwrokrdtolas. Chief places (R.V.), not ‘* uppermost rooms” 
(A.V.). We cannot be sure which these were in our Lord’s time, 
when Jewish customs had been modified by Greek, Roman, and 
Persian influences. The Talmud says that, in a couch which held 
three, the middle place is for the worthiest. Greeks commonly had 
two on a couch, but both Greeks and Romans sometimes had four. 
Dict. of Ant. artt. ‘Cena,’ ** Symposium,’’ ‘‘'Triclinium.’? Becker, 
Charicles, Se. vi., Gallus, Se. ix. 

40. Kater@lovres tds olk(as. Here again we have an easy con- 
versational style; réy @edXdvrwy is forgotten. These Scribes abused 
the hospitality and benevolence of deyout women. Widows are men- 
tioned as being those who ought least of all to have been thus treated 
(Exod. xxii. 22—24; Deut. x. 18, ete.), Josephus (Ant. xvm. ii, 4) 
says of the Pharisees, ols vrjxro } yuvaikwriris. The primitive Church 
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seems to have suffered much from the greed of officials (1 Thess. ii. 5; 
1 Tim. iii. 3, 8; 1 Pet. v. 2). See on 2 Cor. ii. 17, viii. 20, xi. 20. 

mpopace. Sub obtentu prolixae orationis (Vulg.), but in Lk. 
simulantes longam orationem. They pretended to pray for a long time 
in order to gain influence over religious people. There was a Rabbinical 
saying that long prayers make a long life. 

ovto.. ‘*Such people as these,’’ isti, who turn prayer into an 
instrument of wickedness, ‘‘shall receive a sentence of much greater 
severity.”’? Cf. Jas. iii, 1. They act a part in order to rob the poor 
and the bereaved, and they employ the most sacred actions in religion 
in order to do this with success. Others may rob the fatherless and 
the widow, but they do not make a show of piety in doing so. 


4144. Tue Wipow’s Two Mirtss. 
Lk, xxi. 1—4. 


41. Kabloas katévayts tod yafopvAakfov. Some cursives and 
Syriac Versions say that He stood. The detail is peculiar to Mk. 
The incident is probably rightly recorded as taking place just after 
the questions; but it is possible that the Saying about ‘‘ devouring 
widows’ houses” led to its being recorded. Mk and Lk. have both 
the Saying and the incident; Mt. (in the true text) has neither. In 
any case the narrative makes a bright contrast to the despicable 
avarice of the Scribes. It is not certain that there was any building 
called the Treasury. In the Court of the Women were thirteen chests 
with trumpet-shaped openings (Shoparoth) on which was inscribed 
the purpose for which the money put into the opening would be used. 
These chests, or the place where they stood, had the name of ‘‘'The 
Treasury.’’ The strong-room to which the money was afterwards 
taken cannot be meant here. See on Jn viii. 20. The changes of 
tenses are accurate and graphic; xa@loas, éewper, Bade, EBaddAov, 
é€d\Oodca EBadev. 

xadkev. This would be literally true of the large majority; very 
few would give silver. The number of givers would be greatly in- 
creased by pilgrims coming up for the Passover. Cf. vi. 8. 

42. pla xripa roxy. The use of els for ris, common enough in 
modern Greek, had begun before this period, and this may be an 
instance; Lk. has rwa. On the other hand, ula may point to her 
loneliness; it certainly contrasts her with the many wealthy givers. 
That she had been beggared by the Pharisees, or had been worked 
upon to give her last farthing, is not suggested by the narrative. 

Nerra Sto. The Aerréy was a Greek coin, the smallest copper 
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coin in use, and Mk tells those who were familiar with the Roman 
coinage that it was half a quadrans, and therefore the eighth of an as. 
Plutarch (Cic. 29) says that a quadrans is the smallest copper coin, rd 
Nerrérarov TOO xaAKo voulcuaros. Christ knew supernaturally that 
what she gave was all that she possessed, and we need not ask how 
the amount which she gave was known. It is said that it was 
not lawful to give less than two perutahs or \errd in paying this 
Jewish anticipation of ‘‘Peter’s Pence.’? Cf. Lk. xii. 59 and Mt. v. 
26. 

6 éotty. The neut. is colloquial. Blass § 31. 2 gives no exact 
parallel; cf. iii. 17, xv. 22. 

43. mporkaderdpevos. The disciples were not sitting with Him 
but had to be called. Cf. iii, 13. 

"Apyv A€yo tpiv. ‘Ye would not have supposed it, but verily 
I say to you.”? See on iii. 28. Lk. has dAn@és. 

aXelov wavtev. In proportion, and also in the spirit in which she 
gave; it was in the latter that she was richer than all of them. This 
principle had been recognized by philosophers; xara rv ovciay 5 
€devdepidrns Néyerat* ob yap év TH TAHOE Tav didoudvwy 7d EevPepiov, 
GAN’ é€v TH Tod didovros EFer* oddey Se xwrver EevBepudsrepov elvat Tov Ta 
ehdrrw diddvra, édv awd édarréivew dG (Arist. Hth. Nic. rv. i, 19). 
Cf. Xen. Mem. 1. iii. 3. The means of the giver and the motive are 
the measure of true generosity. 

44. && Tod mepicoevovtos. See on 2 Cor. viii. 12, 14. Non per- 
pendit Deus quantum in sacrificio, sed ex quanto proferatur (Bede). 
Vulg. here has ex eo quod abundabat illis; in Lk. ex abundanti. 

& THs Vorepyoews. They had a great deal more than they needed, 
while she had a great deal less; it was the difference between a surplus 
and a deficit. There is similar irony in 1 Jn iii.17; ‘* Whoso hath the 
world’s goods and beholdeth his brother having need.’”? The one 
possesses wealth and the other possesses the want of it. This irony 
is marred in R. V. by the substitution of ‘‘in need.’ Vulg. here 
has de penuria sua; in Lk. ex eo quod deest illi. Cf. rd dorépnua 
(2 Cor. viii. 14); in N.T. the difference between -ois and -na 
has become blurred, e.g. Bpdois=Bpoua, wbois=wbua. Syr-Sin. 
omits. 

ddov tév Blov. Bios occurs here only in Mk and nowhere in Mt. or 
Jn, It means either ‘‘ the physical life of human beings’? (Lk. viii. 
14; 1 Tim. ii. 2; ete.) or ‘means of life” (here, Lk. viii. 43, xv. 12, 
30, xxi. 4). The words are another instance of Mk’s fulness of 
expression. See on v. 14, where, as here, Syr-Sin. omits what is 
superfluous, There is a remarkable parallel to this incident in the 
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literature of Chinese Buddhism. A widow enters a religious assembly 
and says, ‘‘Others give costly gifts; I in my poverty can give 
nothing.’? Then she remembers that she has still two copper coins 
and she offers these to the priests. The chief priest pays no attention 
to the rich gifts of the others, but only to the devout spirit of the 
poor widow, and he sings a song in her praise. Clemen, Primitive 
Christianity and Non-Jewish Sources, p. 331. 


Ta 


CHAPTER XIII. 


2. NBLY omit dmoxpiGels. Cf. vii. 6, x. 5, xii. 17. deb dde 
(NBDLAY) rather than age? (AXTII). 

5. NBLY omit droxpifels. 

6. NBLY omit ydp here and in v. 7. See on iii. 35. 

8. NBLY omit cai before érovrac,. NBDLAY omit xal rapayxatl. 
dpxy (NBDLAY) rather than dpxai (AXT). 

9. BL omit ydp after rapaddcovew. It is probably an insertion. 

ll. Kal drav (NBDLW) rather than éray 5€ (AXTAII), See on 
i. 14. NBDI'W omit pndé pederare. 

12. kal mapasdioe (SNBDLY) rather than wap. dé (AXTAITI). 

14. NBDLY omit 76 pnOév bwd A. r. rp. éorynKdta (NBL) rather 
than éornxbs (DW) or éords (AATI), from Mt. 

15. NBLW omit els rip olxiav. 

18. NBL omit } guy? bear. 

22. NBDWY omit cal before rods éxXexrovs, from Mt. Y omits ros. 

25. orovrat & +r. odpavod (NABC) rather than 70d ovpavod évovrac 
(LIA). 

27. DLW omit atrod after dyyé\ous. It may come from Mt. 

28. ywookere (NB*CXIII) rather than ywaoxerac (ABSDLA). 

81. mapeAetoovra: (NBDXI'II) rather than rapeNetoerar (ACLXA). 
BD* omit ,% after ov, but it may be retained with NACLTAII. After 
od uh read tapeXedoovrar (NBL) rather than wapéX@wow (ACDXTATI). 
After od uu copyists often correct fut. indic. to aor. subj. Mt. xv. 5; 
Lk. xxi. 33; etc. 

33. BD, ack omit cal rporedxeo@e, which may come from xiv, 38. 
Syr-Sin. omits Bdérere. 


1,2. Tsar Desrructrion or tar TEMPLE FORETOLD. 
Mt. xxiv. 1—3. Lk. xxi. 5, 6. 
1. éxropevopévov atrod...ait@. For the constr. see on v. 21 and 


ix. 28; it is repeated below in v, 3. He was leaving the Temple once 
more to spend the night at Bethany. 
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eis tov pabytav. We do not know which; Mt. says ‘His 
disciples,’’ Lk. ‘‘some people.’’ 

WSe wrotarol AlOor. Like ido’, dye, pépe, we have in ide an exclama- 
tion, as the nom. shows. Cf. iii. 34, xi. 21. Galileans were not 
- familiar with any such edifice, and this alone may have caused the 
admiring outburst, as the Temple was being viewed in the evening 
light. But it is likely that the remark ‘‘ Your house is left unto you 
desolate’’ elicted the woramoi. It was so grievous to think that 
desolation was in store for such a building. The late Greek roramdés 
(here only in Mk) has lost its local signification and is rendered qualis, 
not cujas. It commonly indicates admiration or surprise. ‘‘It is 
almost impossible to realize the effect produced by a building longer 
and higher than York Cathedral, standing on a solid mass of masonry 
almost equal in height to the tallest of church spires’’ (Wilson, 
Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 9). The (perhaps exaggerated) description 
by Josephus (B.J. v. v.) should be read. See also Sanday, Sacred 
Sites of the Gospel, with conjectural restoration; Hdersheim, Temple, 
pp. 20 f. 

2. Bdéres. The sentence is possibly interrogative; ‘‘ Art thou 
looking at?’? But ‘‘ Thou art looking at’’ is more forcible. 

ov p7...00 py. J. H. Moulton states that there are 60 cases of 
od wy in the Gospels, 54 of which are in actual words of Christ, the 
remaining 6 being in words addressed to Him (p. 191). Here Mk 
alone has the double ot wy, but Mt. produces the same effect by 
inserting duty A\éyw byiy: ‘there is not the slightest doubt about the 
absolute destruction.’’ Cf. vv. 19, 30; Joseph. B.J. vir.i.1. Robin- 
son, Stanley and others tell us how complete the destruction has been. 
Whole strata of ruins lie beneath the modern Jerusalem. The 
disciples would think of this magnificent edifice as the centre of the 
Messianic Kingdom. ‘To hear the Messiah predict its total overthrow 
must have been a perplexing experience. The de (see crit. note) is in 
all three narratives. D, Lat-Vet. and Cypr. add, ‘‘and in three days 
another shall rise up without hands,’’ from xiv. 58 and Jn ii. 19. 
WH. App. p. 26. Cf. Dan. ii. 34. On Julian’s attempt to rebuild 
see Socr. H.H. iii. 20. 


3—13. Tue Discrrrus’ Questions AND THE Lorp’s ANSWER. 
Mt. xxiv. 3—14, Lk. xxi. 7—19. 


3. KaOnpévov avtod K.r.A. These details seem to come from one 
who remembered, and from whom they passed into the primitive 
tradition. Christ was sitting, as often when He gave instruction 
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(iv. 1, ix. 35; Lk. iv. 20; Mt. v. 1), on the Mount of Olives, looking 
across to the Temple. The last detail is in Mk only, and he alone 
mentions which disciples were with Him. 

érnpota. Mk’s conversational style appears again. When he 
used the sing. he was thinking of Peter only, and then he goes on to 
mention the others who were present and who joined in the desire to 
know what was asked. See on iv. 41. That érnpéra (NBL 33) is 
the original reading, and that érnpdérwy is a correction, need not be 
doubted. 

kar’ t8(av. What He had to reveal was too solemn and critical 
to be revealed to all the Twelve (Jn xvi. 12). The four whom He 
takes with Him are the two pairs of brothers who were called at the 
beginning of the Gospel. 

4. Eimov qpiv. All three record these two questions, When? 
and What sign? The disciples want to know how soon the Temple 
will be destroyed, and what will give warning that the destruction is 
very near, The sing., 7d onuevor, is in all three; one manifest signal 
is expected. They accept, without question, that the destruction will 
take place, just as they accept the equally appalling statement that 
one of them is a traitor (xiv. 19). They probably assumed that the 
end of the world would immediately follow the destruction, an 
assumption which Christ does not directly correct. Experience would 
do that, as soon as correction was necessary. Elméy is from the lst 
aor. ela, 

ovvredcto Oar. eae else in Mk. It is used of days being 
completed, Lk. iv. 2; Acts xxi. 27; Jobi.5; Tobitx. 7. The rdyra 
comes last with then igen Taira cw. wavra being the right order; 
but the meaning of radra rdvra is not clear. Christ’s reply is about 
the Parusia. Mt. here makes use of two expressions which no other 
Evangelist employs, wapovola and cuvré\era Tod aldvos. 

5. nptaro. The verb is not pleonastic; He is beginning a new 
course of instruction. Cf. viii. 31, xii. 1. This is the longest of 
Christ’s utterances in Mk. The only other connected discourses of 
Christ which Mk gives us are parables, and of those he has only four, 
against twenty-three in Lk. We need not reject this discourse 
because it is unique in this Gospel, any more than we need reject the 
one parable which is peculiar to Mk. 

Bnérere prj. He takes the second question first, and, as often, 
gives no direct reply. Instead of telling them of some manifest 
signal, He bids them be on their guard against false signals. A great 
deal must take place before the end comes and there will be much 
deception. All three have Bdérere pj, and this charge, to ‘‘be on 
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their guard,’’ is the main lesson of the chapter; it recurs vv. 9, 23, 
33: ado rolvuy jpwrnoay, Ado droxplyera (Victor). 

tpas wAavioy. Lead you astray (R.V.). Cf. xii. 24, 27. The 
verb is freq. in the Johannine and Pauline writings, and it is used of 
serious departure from the truth. See on 1 Jni. 8. 

6. éml to dvopart pov Aéyovtes St. Hy eit. It is obvious that 
érl t@ dv. wou cannot here mean ‘‘for My sake’’ or ‘with My 
authority ’’ (ix. 37, 38, 39); if means ‘‘ usurping My title.’? Impostors 
will claim to be the Messiah, as Mt, turns it. And here at once we 
have some indication that Christ’s predictions about the future have 
become somewhat confused in tradition, words respecting the end of 
the world becoming mixed with words respecting the destruction of 
the Temple. None of the seducing leaders who arose between a.p. 30 
and 70, e.g. Theudas and the Egyptian (Acts v. 36, xxi. 38), seem to 
haye professed to be the Messiah. Simon Magus (Acts viii. 9) may 
be regarded as an dvrlypioros (1 Jn ii. 18) but not as a Wevddxpsoros 
(v. 22). Thus far Mk has told us nothing of Christ’s prediction of 
His return; yet here He speaks of it as an event with which the 
disciples were familiar. The idea that the end of the world will be 
preceded by a great intensification of evil occurs in various places of 
the N.T.; 2 Thess. ii. 3; 2 Tim. ili, 1; 1 Jn ii. 18; 2 Pet. iii. 3; 
Jude 18. 

7. modéuous Kal dkods mod. Josephus and Tacitus tell us of 
plenty; see esp. Tac. Hist. i. 2. For dxods see oni. 28. 

Set yéveoOor. In all three; from Dan. ii. 29; cf. Rev.i.1. God 
has so decreed. Cf. v. 10 and viii. 31 and mark the characteristic 
asyndeton; ydp in vv. 5, 7 is an interpolation. ‘‘The epigrammatic 
brevity of Mk is specially striking in this context’’ (Swete). 

ovmw To tTéAos. Not yet is the end; Looking back to the disciples’ 
question about cvyredeic bar. 

8. éyepOrjoerat «.t.A. Almost verbatim the same in all three. 
Only here is éyep. rt rwa found in N.T. Cf. éweyepOjcovras Alybmrtoe 
ém Alyumrious...rbdus ert mbduw Kad vouds éml voudy (Is, xix. 2). Thus 
far (6, 7, 8a) we have had religious and social corruptions and 
conflicts; the disciples are now told that certain natural portents will 
precede the end, earthquakes and famines, to which some texts add 
- athird. See crit. note. 

adlvev. Of travail (R.V.) is better than ‘‘ of sorrows’’ (A.V.). 
But it is not certain that the idea of ‘‘ birth-pangs’’ is to be understood, 
the pangs which accompany the birth of a new dispensation. That, 
idea belongs more to the persecutions which are mentioned next 
(9—13). 
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9. BPrérere 8& pets Exvtovs. Mk only. The pronouns are in 
emphatic juxtaposition. ‘‘Let other people attend to these dis- 
turbances in society and in nature; but do ye look to yourselves.” 
This use of Bdérw is very rare, but it has been found in a papyrus- 
letter of a.p. 41; Bdéwe ceavrdv. The reflexive éavrots with the 
second person is freq. in N.T. (ix. 50), esp. in Paul; tudv atray, x.7.d. 
is rare (1 Cor. v. 13). Syr-Sin. omits the words. 

mapadecovety. ‘* Your fellow-countrymen will hand you over to 
councils,’’ i.e. to the elders of the local synagogues, who as religious 
magistrates had considerable authority. See on Lk. xii. 11, xxi. 12. 
Saul of Tarsus was among the first who fulfilled this prediction as 
a persecuting Jew, and later as a persecuted Christian. See on 
2 Cor. xi. 24. In Mt. x. 17—20 and Lk. xii. 11, 12 we have passages 
similar to this. They may be doublets; but it is not impossible that 
these cautions were given more than once. 

Kal els ovvaywydas. These words are amphibolous and are com- 
monly taken with what follows as a pregnant constr.; ‘‘and ye shall 
be taken into synagogues and beaten’’; see on vv. 3 and16. ‘Ye 
shall be beaten into the synagogues,’’ i.e. driven into them with 
whips, is certainly wrong. It is better to take the words with what 
precedes; They will deliver you up to councils and to synagogues; ye 
will be beaten. This harmonizes well with the abruptness of the 
preceding verses. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ They shall deliver you up to the 
people and to councils; and ye shall stand before kings and ye shall 
be beaten before governors for My sake, for a testimony to them, and 
to all nations.’’ 

&vekev nod. Cf, viii. 35, x. 29. 

els papripiov adrots. Testimony to the rulers and kings, who, 
but for the persecution of Christians, might never have known about 
Christ. This applies to both Jewish and heathen potentates: 
St James and St Peter persecuted by Herod Agrippa I. illustrate the 
former; St Paul before Festus and Herod Agrippa II. illustrates both. 
A sagacious person might have seen that what is predicted here was 
probable. Even those who do not admit that Jesus had supernatural 
foresight need not suppose that this is a pseudoprophecy, constructed 
to fit the persecutions of Apostles, and attributed to Christ. 

10. els mdvra rd vy. First, with emphasis. Gentile readers 
would appreciate the significance of this, which is clearly brought out 
in Mk. Cf. xi. 17, xiv. 9. The Gospel is for all mankind. 

Set knpvxOjvar rd evayy. A glorious compensation for the de? 
yevéoOar in v. 7. It is a Divine decree that to all the nations, before 
the end comes, the good tidings must be proclaimed. Note the order of 
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the words. See on i. 14, 15, and cf. Mt. xxviii. 19; Lk. xxiv. 47. 
It is probable that in all three Gospels this eschatological discourse is 
augmented by the insertion of Sayings, the setting of which had been 
lost. Hence the difficulty of interpreting it as a whole. 

11. mpopepipvare. Be anxious beforehand. Lk. has the more 
classical apoyedergv, Cf. Aristoph. Eccl. 117; Plato Soph. 218 p. 
This charge shows the meaning of ‘‘take heed to yourselves’; not 
that they are to endeavour to escape, but that they are to. acquit 
themselves worthily. They will have Divine help to bear testimony. 

& édv S00y...AaAeire, This has O.T. parallels; éyw dvoltw rd 
aTbua cov, kal cupBiBdow oe d wédAders Aadjoa (Exod. iv. 12); 76 pjua 
6 éay etrw mpds ce, TodTO PvAdEn AadFoa (Num. xxii. 35); dédwKa Tos 
Aébyous pov eis TO oTdua cou (Jer.i.9). There is here no encouragement 
to ministers to preach without preparation. It is those who are 
suddenly called upon to defend the faith before a persecuting tribunal 
that may trust to the inspiration of the moment. 

70 mvevpa Td Gylov. Double article as in xii. 36. In Lk. xxi. 15 
Jesus promises that He Himself will supply wisdom. In Lk. xii. 12 
it is the Holy Spirit, as here. 

12. mapaddce ddekpds. In v. 9, rapadwoovow is impersonal. 
Here we are told who they are that will do this thing—‘“they of 
a man’s own household’? (Mt. x. 36); nec ullus est inter eos fidus 
affectus, quorum diversa fides est (Bede). This deadly division in 
families is predicted Mic. vii. 1—6; cf. Ezek. xxii. 7, xxxviii, 21. It 
was regarded as a special feature in the Woes of the Messiah; 
2 Esdras vi. 24, xiii. 30—32. Cf. Enoch c.1; “ Brothers will fall in 
death one with another, until it streams with their blood like a 
Yiver.”? 

éravartycovrar. The verb implies rebellion against authority 
(Judg. ix. 18; 2 Sam. xxii. 40; etc.). Note the plur. verbs, marking 
the numerous separate instances of such conduct. 

Oavardcovowv. All three have this verb, which in class. Grk is 
used of executions. In Enoch c. 2 it is the fathers who put the sons 
to death. 

13. Kal toco0e picotpevor. Verbutim the same in all three. 
The analytical fut. marks the hatred as a process continually going 
on; cf. v. 25. It will have its compensations, 7d yap évexev avrod 
puccicba, ikavdv éort mdoas émixovdloa Tras suugdopds (Theoph.). On 
the causes of this universal hatred of Christians see Plummer, Church 
of the Harly Fathers, pp. 150. 

6 St imropelvas els TéA0s, OD TOS THPrcreTaL. Mt. has the same, but 
Lk. interprets, ‘‘In your endurance ye shall win your souls.” Not 
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els 7d Té\0s, the end spoken of in v. 7, but els 7éXos, ‘‘ finally’’ or ‘‘to 
the uttermost,’’? which is better here, as in 1 Thess. ii. 16. See on 
Jn xiii, 1 and Ryle and James on Ps. Sol. i.1. In the Epp. and in 
Rev. wropuory is freq. as a special virtue of Christians, and it cannot 
be won without affliction (Rom. y. 3). It means courageous en- 
durance without despondency. See Lightfoot on Col. i. 11; Trench, 
Syn. § 538. With this use of otros comp. that in v. 11, vi. 16, xii. 10; 
that of éxeivos in vii. 20 is similar. For cw@jcera: in the spiritual 
sense see viii. 35, x. 36. 


14—23. EVENTS CONNECTED WITH THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM, 
Mt. xxiv. 15—25. Lk. xxi. 20—24. 


14. “Oray 8& USyre. Christ is still dealing with the disciples’ 
second question, What warning signal will there be? Thus far He 
has said no more than that a great deal will happen before the end 
comes. Now He tells them that the intrusion of ‘‘the abomination 
of desolation’? into ‘‘a holy place’’ (Mt.), will be a warning to 
believers to leave Judaea. According to O.T. usage, 83é\vyua means 
any idolatrous object, whether person or thing, such as must excite 
disgust and abhorrence in every Jew (1 Kings xxi. 26; 2 Kings xvi. 3; 
ete.). ‘‘The abomination of desolation’? means that which causes 
desolation by bringing disaster and ruin. As Mt. points out, the 
phrase comes from Daniel (xi. 31; ef. ix. 17, 27, xii. 11; and see on 
1 Mace. i. 54, 59). Heathen Rome is here indicated. 

éorykora. See crit. note. The temptation to correct the faulty 
grammar would be great, esp. to éorés, which Mt. has here. But 
éornxéra is no slip of the pen, The masc. shows that the Bdé\vyua is 
regarded as a person, either in fact or by personification. Cf. cal rére 
gpavjcerat 6 KormowNdvos (Didache xvi. 4). We may understand the 
Roman general or the Roman army. Loisy suggests ‘‘ Satan, or his 
instrument,’’ Antichrist, which is not probable. Syr-Sin. has ‘the 
sign of the abomination of desolation standing where it ought not,” 
which is right as interpretation. 

Sov ov Sei. Mt, makes this more definite by writing é& rérw 
dylw, ‘‘in a holy place,’? which may mean the Holy Land (2 Mace, ii. 
18). 

6 dvaywacokayv voelrw. Let him that readeth understand. Readeth 
what? The parenthesis is in Mt. also, but not in Lk. In Mt. the 
meaning might be ‘‘he that readeth the passage in Daniel,’ for - 
Daniel has just been mentioned as the source of the quotation. But 
that meaning is much less possible here, for neither Daniel nor any 
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other writing has been mentioned, and Mk could hardly expect Gentile 
readers to know that the allusion was to Daniel. It is much more 
probable that in the parenthesis we have, not Christ’s words calling 
attention to those of Daniel, but the Evangelist’s words calling 
attention to those of Christ. At the time when he was writing, the 
signal which Christ had indicated seemed to be in preparation; the 
Romans had not yet laid siege to Jerusalem, but it was probable that 
they would do so, and the abomination might soon be in a holy place. 
Therefore Christians in Judaea, when they read this Gospel, ought to 
be preparing for flight. If this is correct, the date of the Gospel can 
hardly be later than a.p. 67. Lk. omits the parenthetical remark; 
when he wrote, the destruction of Jerusalem had taken place and the 
warning would be meaningless. Cf. Rev. i. 3, where 6 dvaryuwdoxwy 
must refer to the reader of that writing. 

torte oi év TH Tovdala...rd Spy. These important words are the same 
in all three. The tradition as to the counsel given by the Lord was 
constant. ‘‘Judaea’’ sometimes, esp. in Lk., means ‘the Land of 
the Jews,’’ Palestine; but here it probably means ‘‘ the province of 
Judaea,’’ as everywhere else in Mk (i. 5, iii. 7, x. 1), and ‘the 
mountains’’ are the mountains of Judaea. In 1 Mace. ii. 28, Matta- 
thias and his sons égvyov es ra épn, forsaking all that they had in 
the city. The mountains of Judaea were full of caves and recesses, 
whence Mattathias carried on a guerrilla warfare against the forces of 
Epiphanes. These retreats had often been hiding places for Israel. 
Eusebius (H.#. iii. 5) tells us that the Christians in Jerusalem received 
a revelation before the war, in consequence of which they fled to 
Pella in Peraea, the modern Tabakat Fahil. Pella is not in the 
mountains, but in the valley of the Jordan, so that this warning 
cannot have been invented afterwards to fit the facts. The Christians 
may have felt that they were not safe in the mountains, and may 
have fled on across the Jordan to Pella. Moreover, the story in 
Eusebius refers to the Christians in Jerusalem; Christ’s warning is 
given to all those in Judaea. Lawlor (Husebiana, Lect. i.) has shown 
that both Eusebius and Epiphanius probably got what they have to 
tell us about the flight to Pella from Hegesippus, who may have known 
some of the fugitives. 

15. 6 él rov Sdéparos. Lk. gives these words in a very different 
context and with a spiritual meaning, to teach that indifference to 
worldly interests is the attitude in which to be ready for the Second 
Advent (xvii. 31). The meaning here and in Mt. is literal, and 
intimates that, when once the danger-signal has arisen, no thought of 
saving property must be allowed to delay flight. The flat roof of 
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houses was used for many purposes, and there were generally outside 
steps up to it (ii. 4), and by these steps escape would be most quickly 
made. But the manner of descent is immaterial; it is going down 
with a view to save property that is condemned as folly. 

16. 6 els tov dypév. Perhaps, ‘‘The man who has gone to 
his field.’? But, in late Greek, eis answers both Whither? and 
Where? cf. i. 39, x. 10; in both places inferior texts substitute 
év for els. In Cornwall ‘‘up to’’=‘‘at.’”? Here Mt. has éy. Blass 
§ 39. 3. See on v. 27. 

els td Orlow. Freq. in the Gospels (Lk. ix. 62, xvii. 31; Jn vi. 
66, xviii. 6, xx. 14; cf. Phil. iii. 13), and in LXX. ‘The passage 
recalls Lot’s escape from Sodom, Gen. xix. 17’’ (Swete). 

70 iudtiov avrov. Almost indispensable for a journey (Acts xii. 8): 
nevertheless the risk in going back to fetch it would be too great. 
The man would leave it behind in going to work and would wear only 
a xiTrwy (vi. 9)=‘‘shirt,’? or a cwddy (xiv. 51)=‘‘loin-cloth.” Cf. 
Virg. Geor. i. 299. See on x. 50. 

17. oval. This ‘‘woe”’ is the same in all three; but ‘‘ woe”’ is 
not the best translation. In passages like Mt. xxiii. and Lk. vi. 24— 
26 the word suggests an imprecation; ‘* Alas for’’ is better both here 
and xiv. 21, as elsewhere in N.T. The word is freq. in Rev., Is., 
Jer. Cf. Epict. Dis. iii. 19 sub init. where the ddusrns says oval po 
dtd 7d rarddpiov, 

OnAaLotcats. Used both of the mothers (here) and of the children 
(Mt. xxi. 16); so alsoin LXX. D here has @m\afoudvais. ‘* Alas for 
those women who are unable quickly to fly from home!’? 

18. xewdvos. Gen. of time (Mt. ii. 14; Jn iii. 2; Acts ix. 24). 
Hither ‘tin stormy weather’? or ‘‘in winter’? makes good sense, but 
the former is better (Mt. xvi. 3; Acts xxvii. 20). Here prayer for 
temporal advantages is clearly sanctioned. Mt. shows Jewish feeling 
in adding pndé caBBdrw. But Mk may have omitted this as having 
no interest for Gentile readers. Lk. is altogether different. 

19. OAtfis. See on iv. 17. The word is appropriate here as 
indicating the pressure of the siege; but there is no need to expand 
the meaning into ‘‘ one prolonged tribulation.’’? As often in Mk, the 
sentence is quite intelligible, but is rather awkwardly expressed; 
tribulation such as there has not been such. Blass 50. 2, 4. Josephus 
(Preface to B.J. 4) says that in his estimate the calamities of the 
Jews exceeded those of all mankind from the beginning of the world. 
Cf. Exod. ix. 18; Deut. iv. 32. 

od pa yévynrar. And assuredly never shall be; see on v. 2. The 
Lord looks forward into the limitless future. Cf. Dan. xii. 1; Jer. 
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xxx. 7; 1 Macc. ix. 27: Assumption of Moses viii. 1. These current 
phrases look to the past, but Christ includes the ages to come. 

20. ékodcBooev. Lit. ‘‘amputated,’”’ and so ‘‘curtailed’’; in 
2 Sam. iv. 12 of cutting off hands and feet. God has decided to 
shorten the days, and they are regarded as shortened. 

Kipios. Hlsewhere in Mk this use of Kipios without the art. is 
found only in quotations; i. 3, xi. 9, xii. 11, 29, 30, 36. It is freq. 
in Lk. i. andii. The duration of ‘‘those days’’ is not indicated. 

ovk dv éou0y waca odp—. Hebraistic. The negative belongs to 
the verb and waca cdpé is one term; ‘‘the whole of mankind would 
have been not saved’’=‘‘no flesh would have been saved.’? In other 
words, ob wés=‘‘no one,”’ not (as in class. Grk) ‘‘not every one.’ 
Cf. Lk. i. 37; Rom. iii. 20; 1 Cor.i. 29; Gal. ii. 16. ‘All flesh” is a 
common Hebraism for the human race; Lk. iii.6; Jnxvii.2; Actsii.17; 
etc. The siege lasted only from April or May to September, but the 
loss of ‘life was immense; and it would have been greater, but for 
‘*the elect,’’ whose presence and prayers secured a shortening of the 
time of destruction. ‘‘The elect’’ probably means the believers who 
were true to their high calling. See the Apocalypse of Baruch xxi. 2, 
Ixxxiii. 1—6; Enochi.1. The superfluous ods ééed¢ééaro is in Mk’s 
style; see on i. 32, vi. 25. It is not in Mt. 

21. Kalrore. ‘‘It will be a time of great excitement and much 
fanaticism, and those who are looking for signs will be easily misled ; 
therefore be on your guard against impostors.’’ In the Sermon Christ 
points out that at all times, if we want to find the right way, we must 
beware of seducing guides (Mt. vii. 15—20). 

"ISe d5¢ «.7.A. Mt’s expansion of this is characteristic, as also is 
Mk’s simplicity. 

py murrevere. Not ‘‘ cease to believe,” as yw) poBetode (vi. 50) and 
ph Kkwddere (x. 14), but ‘continually abstain from believing,”’ as wh 
mpopeptuvare (v. 11). Mt. here has aorists. 

22. rpevddxpirro.. We know of none at this time who claimed to 
be the Messiah, but the word seems to have been loosely used as 
meaning much the same as dytixpioro (1 Jn ii. 22, iv. 3; 2 Jn 7). 

Wev8orpoparar. Cf. Acts xiii. 6; Rev. xix. 20; Didache xi. It 
was, of course, much easier to pretend to be a prophet (Deut. xiii. 1) 
than to pretend to be the Messiah; and fanatics would have this 
delusion more easily than the other. See on 1Jniv.1. Syr-Sin. has 
‘¢ prophets of lies.’’ 

onpeta. Things, whether frequent or rare, which have a meaning 
beyond their own qualities. 

répara, Things which excite amazement or terror, but without 
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necessarily having any meaning. Supernatural acts are often in N.T. 
called onuweta cal répara, and often onueta, esp. in Jn, but never 
tépara alone. See on 2 Cor. xii. 12. 

mpos Td GtromAavay. ‘‘ With a view to leading away from the 
right path.’? In 2 Chron. xxi. 11 the verb is coupled with éxropretw 
of leading into idolatry, and is used in Prov. vii. 21 of seduction by an 
adulteress. Cf. 1 Tim. vi. 10. 

él Svvardv, Cf. xiv. 35; Rom. xii. 18. Si potest fiert (Vulg.). 

rods ékXextovs. See crit. note. ‘* Hven the elect’? (A.Y.) is right 
in Mt., but not here. 

23. tpets 8€. But do ye (whatever others may do) take heed 
(vv. 5, 9, 33, iv. 24; with dé, viii. 15, xii. 38). 

mpoeipynka tpiv mavra. The wdvra is qualified by the context, 
‘sll that is necessary for your guidance’’; ef. vi. 30, ix. 23, xi. 24. 
He had not foretold the exact date for which they had asked. The 
verb occurs nowhere else in the Gospels. . 


24—27. Tuer CLosz oF THE AGE FORETOLD. 
Mt. xxiv. 29-31. Lk. xxi. 25—28. 


24. év éxelvats rats mpépats. Very indefinite; see on i. 9. We 
may believe that this is nearer to the expression actually used than 
the ev@éws of Mt. Mt. wrote at a time when it was believed that the 
Second Advent would quickly follow the fall of Jerusalem, and, as 
often, he gives his interpretations as having been actually spoken; see 
on viii. 29, ix. 29, x. 19, 28, 33, 38, 40. Christ showed that His 
Coming would not save Jerusalem from destruction but would follow 
that destruction. That it would follow quickly (Rev. xxii. 20) was a 
wrong inference which experience corrected: apx% ddivwy (v. 8) and 
wp@rov det (v. 10) imply that the interval would not be short. The 
language here used is highly symbolical, such as is found in the 
Prophets and in the apocalyptic literature of the Jews. Cf. Is. xiii. 
10, xxxiv. 4; Ezek. xxxii. 7—8; Amos viii. 9; Joel ii. 30, 81, iii. 5. 
It intimates that mighty results follow when God shows His hand in 
the government of the world. ‘It is needless to minimize these 
words into eclipses or meteoric showers, or to magnify them into 
actual destruction of sun and moon and stars. They are not events, 
but only imaginative portrayal of what it means for God to interfere 
in the history of the nations’? (Gould). All three Gospels here speak 
of catastrophic changes of nature which probably represent catastrophic 
changes in the social and spiritual world, Guesses as to their exact 
meaning are not very profitable. 
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pera T. OAtpv éxelvny. After the overthrow of Jerusalem. 

okoticOyoerar. Ci. Lk. xxiii. 45; Rev. vi. 12, viii. 12: also the 
Testaments, Levi iv.1; Enoch lxxx. 2—7; Assumption of Moses x. 5, 
where we read that the sun will not give light, the horns of the moon 
will be broken and turned to darkness, and the circle of the stars will 
be shaken. 

25. érovrat...rlmrovres. Analytical future, as in v. 13; ‘the 
stars will be continually falling.”” Cf. Lk. v. 10, xvii. 35, xxi. 
24. 

ai Suvdpes...cadevOjoovrat. In all three. Isaiah (xxxiv. 4) has 
these phenomena in reverse order; raxioovrar waca al duvdpes Tov 
ovpayaGy...kal mdvra Ta dorpa weceira. Cf. Is. xl. 26. Neither here 
nor in 1 Cor. xv. 40 are the heavenly bodies regarded as animated; 
the dvydyers in Eph. i. 21 and 1 Pet. iii. 22 are different, being akin 
to angelic powers. 

26. Kal tore. ‘*Then, and not till then.’? Mt. has ‘‘on the 
clouds’’ (él); with that exception, all three have the same wording. 

Spovrat. Not, ‘‘ye shall see.’”? This is another intimation that 
those whom He is addressing will not live to see the Second Advent. 
Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 16; 2 Thess. i. 7, ii. 8; Rev. i. 8, xix. 11—16; 
Zech. xii. 10. Mt. has ‘‘Then shall appear the sign of the Son of 
Man.’’ 

Tov vidy TOD avOpamov. The ref. to Dan. vii. 13 is clear, as also in 
xiv. 62; see Driver, ad loc. pp. 102—109; Westcott on Jn i. 14, 
pp. 71—74. Early in the Ministry Christ seems to have begun to use 
the title ‘‘Son of Man”’ of Himself (see on ii. 10), and to have made 
the application to Himself gradually more clear (see on viii. 31). 
But here for the first time He is said to have definitely connected it 
with the famous prophecy in Daniel. 

év vedéAats. Mt. has ‘‘on the clouds of heaven”? (bis), Lk. “ina 
cloud,’’ Dan. ‘‘ with the clouds of heaven,’’ Rev. ‘‘ with the clouds.’’ 
We must not insist on a literal interpretation of these words; the 
clouds may be part of the symbolism. It is God who moves the 
clouds (Is. xix. 1; Ps. civ. 3); and they accompany ‘‘the destined 
Possessor of universal dominion’ (Dalman, Words, pp. 242—9). 

27. dmooredet +, dyyéAous. See crit. note. Although avrod is 
probably not genuine, we may translate ‘‘ His Angels’; cf. iv. 26, 36, 
vi. 32, vii. 2. It is of more moment to make clear that the elect are 
His than that the Angels are (Jn vi. 37, 39, x. 14, 16, 27—29, xvii. 2, 
6, 9, 24). 

ék rerodpev dvépwv. A colloquial expression found in both O.T. 
and N.T. It occurs in a papyrus of the second cent, a.p. (Deissmann, 
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Bib. St. p. 248). The sentence is an echo of Deut. xxx. 4 and Zech, 
ii. 6. The meaning is obvious. Cf. Jer. xxix. 14, xxxii. 37. 

dm’ dkpov yjs K.t.A. The meaning of this is less obvious. ‘* From 
the ends of heavens to their ends’’ (Mt.) means ‘‘throughout the 
whole extent of the heavens.’’ But here the antithesis between earth | 
and heaven, while it gives a great impression of vastness, is less easy 
to understand. It seems to mean “ throughout space in all directions.’’ 
However remote a corner of the universe may be, if any of the elect 
are there, they will be remembered and gathered in. Cf. 2 Mace. i. 
27, ii. 7. For Christ’s mention of Angels see on yiii. 38 and xii. 25. 


28, 29. THe Lesson oF THE Fic-TREE, 
Mt. xxiv. 29, 95. Tbk xxi. 29—31. 


28. “Amo 8 tis cvKns. Now from the fig-tree; generic, any fig- 
tree. Often in parables the art. is thus used; 6 creipwy (iv. 3), 
6 moi 6 adds (Jn x. 11), 6 dyads dv@pwros (Mt. xii. 35). Fig-trees 
and olive-trees are specially common in Palestine, but the latter, as 
being evergreen, would not have served for this lesson. Lk., writing 
for those to whom the fig-tree might not be familiar, adds cal rdvra 
ra dévdpa. 

Tv wapaBoArjv. As with robs dyyédous (v. 27), we may regard the 
art. as possessive, ‘‘her parable’? (R.V.). Here and in Mt., A.V. 
ignores the art., ‘‘a parable.’’ See on iv. 3. 

érav 75y. ‘Whenever this has already taken place.” 

Kal éxvy ta PvAAa. And putieth forth its leaves (R.V.). This 
avoids change of nominative. Lk. has mpo8d\\w without accusative, 
Both Pw and éxPiw are used transitively in LXX. But some MSS. and 
versions favour éxgup, ‘‘and the leaves spring forth,’’ et nata Suerint 
folia (Vulg.). 

yivdoxere. See crit. note. Cognoscitis (Vulg.); ‘‘ ye recognize,” 
** your experience tells you.’? The remark is true of everyone, and 
there is no emphatic dels. 

76 Bépos. Only in this passage in N.T. It certainly means ‘the 
summer’? and not ‘‘the harvest,’’ which would be 6 Gepioués (iv. 29). 
Cf. Cant. ii. 11—13. 

29. otrws kal dpets. In vii. 18, where no comparison is drawn, 
cal belongs to jueis, ‘ye also.”? Here it strengthens o¥rws, even so ye, 
as often (Jn v. 21; Rom. v. 18, 21; 1 Cor. xv. 22; etc.). ‘* Also’? 
may have much the same effect as ‘‘even,’’ but we do not need both 
asin R.V. The duets is emphatic; ‘‘anyone can recognize the signg 
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of the fig-tree, but you disciples must recognize the signs of the 
times’’; tatra is not the end, but the signs of the end. 

ywodokere. This may be indic., as in v. 28, but it is probably like 
pabere in v. 28, imperat. Scitote (Vulg.). There are many passages 
in which a similar doubt arises, esp. in Jn (v. 39, xii. 19, xiv. 1, xv. 
18, 27) and in 1 Jn (ii. 27, 29, iv. 2). 

Sri éyyts éotwv. The nom. is left indefinite, and it is probably 
impersonal, ‘‘ the End”? (v. 7), or ‘‘ the Kingdom ”’ (Lk.), or ‘‘ the time’? 
(Rey. i. 3, xxii. 10); but R.V. makes it personal, ‘‘He’’ (Jas. v. 9; 
Phil. iv. 5). The difference is not great. Lk. omits él @¥pars, which 
illustrates Mk’s love of fulness. It is a popular expression for nearness; 
él Tn Ovpa (Acts v. 9). For the sense cf. 1 Cor, xvi. 22. 


30—32. CERTAINTY oF THE Event; UNcERTAINTY oF THE TivE. 
Mt, xxiv. 34—36. Lk. xxi. 32—33. 


30. apyv Aéyo tpiv. This important Saying (30, 31), with its 
solemn introduction, has nearly the same wording in all three. 

od pr mapeAOy. Shall assuredly not pass away; cf. vv. 2,19, ix. 1, 
41, x. 15. 

t yeved atiryn. Here, as elsewhere in the Gospels (see on viii. 12) 
this expression can hardly mean anything else than Christ’s own 
contemporaries; see esp. Mt. xxiii. 36. To make it mean the Jewish 
race, or the race of believers, or the whole race of mankind, is 
not satisfactory. But, if any of these be adopted, the sentence is only 
an expansive way of saying that some persons in some period will see 
the fulfilment of the predictions. If Christ’s own generation is meant, 
then we may suppose that either (1) tradition has confused what was 
said of the destruction of Jerusalem with what was said of the End; 
or (2) the destruction, as removing Judaism, the great obstacle of the 
Gospel, was the beginning of the End; or (3) the destruction of 
Jerusalem is a symbol of the End and is treated as identical with it. 

31. 6 ovpavos kal 1 yy. The saying is proverbial for what stands 
for ever. The material universe will one day come to an end, but 
Christ’s words will always hold good. Cf. 2 Pet. iii. 10; Heb. i. 11, 
12; Rev. xx. 11, xxi. 1; Ps. cii. 25—27, civ. 29—31; Is. li. 6. 

of 5¢ Aoyou pov. Not merely this prediction, but the whole of His 
teaching. Cf. of éuol Néyo (viii. 38) and 6 éuds Adyos (Jn viii. 31). 
The great revelation of the Father’s love to His children holds good 
for ever. 

32. mepl S& rHs tpépas exelvys. This can hardly mean anything 

else than the great day which will bring to an end al nudpa éxeivac 
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(vv. 17, 19, 24), the day of the Advent (xiv. 25; Lk. xxi, 34; 2 Thess. 
i. 10; 2 Tim. i. 12, 18, iv. 8). If for a moment the downfall of 
Jerusalem has been treated as representing the End, this verse (to 
which there is no parallel in Lk.) definitely distinguishes the two. 
Christ has given signs by which those who are on the alert may 
recognize the nearness of the downfall. He now, in very clear and 
emphatic language, tells His disciples that He can give no hint as to 
the time of His Advent. He Himself does not know. This is a 
saying which no Christian would have invented and attributed to 
Christ. Interpolation (Ambrose) is not credible. 

ov of GyyeAor. Not even the Angels; cf. v. 3, vi. 31, viii. 17, 
xii. 10. Here again Christ solemnly teaches that Angels exist (see on 
viii. 38, xii, 25) and He has just stated (v. 27) that Angels will take 
part in the stupendous events of that Day. Cf. Mt. xiii. 41, 49, 
xxy. 31, xxvi. 53. 

ov8t 6 vids. Nor yet the Son. The other Evangelists represent 
Christ as speaking of ‘‘the Son’’ in the same absolute manner; Mt. 
xi. 27; Lk. x. 22; Jn v.19, vi. 40, xvii. 1. We have ov...o¥d2...o¥8é... 
Mt. vi. 26, xii. 19 and Rev. v. 3; cf. Rev. ix. 4. It was not for any 
man, not even the Son of Man Himself, ‘‘ to know times and seasons, 
which the Father hath set within His own authority’? (Acts i. 7). 
After the Resurrection Christ does not say that He is ignorant; but 
at this crisis He was not yet glorified, and in this, as in many other 
things, He condescended to share the ignorance of His disciples; see 
on vi. 5, 38, viii. 5, 22, ix. 21, xi. 13; Jn xi. 34, The meaning would 
seem to be, ‘‘ The Father has not revealed this, not even to Me, the 
Son.’’ This, of course refers to the Son as He then was, incarnate 
and not yet glorified. See Gore, Dissertations, pp. 77—88. 

el py 6 waryp. This goes back to ovdels ofdev: ‘*no one, except 
the Father,’’ to which Mt. adds ‘‘alone’’ (uévos), which covers ovdé 6 
viés, words which in Mt. are omitted in important witnesses, but are 
probably to be retained. That the Father knows this season and day 
is stated in O.T, (Zech. xiv. 7) and in Ps. Sol. xvii. 23, ‘‘ Behold, 
O Lord, and raise up unto them their King, the Son of David, in the 
time which Thou, O God, knowest’’ (els rdv Kacpdy dv oldas od, 6 
Qecds), Dalman, Words, p. 287. 


33—37. THe Necrssiry ror WATCHFULNESS. 
Mt, xxv. 18—15. Lk. xxi. 36. 


83. Pdéwere. See crit. note and ef. vv. 5, 9, 23. It is a thread 
which runs through the whole discourse, 
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dyputvetre. Be vigilant, ‘Do not allow yourselves to slumber”? 
(dypumvos=dirvos). Neither A.V. nor R.V. distinguishes between this 
and ypyyopetre (v. 37). The verbs differ little in meaning and in LXX. 
translate the same Hebrew; moreover St Paul uses them indifferently 
(Eph. vi. 18; Col. iv. 2); but a change in the Greek should be marked 
by a change in the English. See on 1 Thess. v. 6. Here Mt. has 
yenyopetre. Note the characteristic asyndeton and see on x. 14. 

6 kaipds. ‘‘The Divinely appointed’’?; see on i. 15. Mt. has 
‘‘the day, nor yet the hour.’’ 

34, as GvOpwros. Again a characteristic asyndeton (Mt. inserts 
yép), and a characteristically unskilful constr. There is no apodosis 
to ws (Blass § 78. 1), and forgetting that he has used no finite verb 
Mk inserts cal before rp Oup. évereldaro. It is possible that we here 
have a Hebraism; ‘‘It is as when a man’’; but to make ws look back 
to dypumveire is a forced constr., unlike Mk. 

daéSnpos. ‘‘Gone abroad’’; nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. Cf. 
amodnuéw (xii. 1; Mt. xxi. 33, xxv. 14; etc.). 

adels tHv otklay airod. Superfluous after dwédnuos and omitted 
by Mt. See oni. 32, vi. 25. For the combination of participles see 
on i. 15. 

Tois SovAots...ryv éEovelay. To the whole body of his slaves he 
gave the necessary authority to act during his absence. 

éxaorw To Epyov. To each individual slave he assigned his proper 
work, 

Kal T@ Bupwpd. R.V. saves the constr. by rendering kal ‘‘also’’; 
but confused constructions are so common in Mk that this refinement 
is less probable. Cf. iii. 16—18, iv. 15, 26, 31, vi. 8, 9, vii. 2—5, 11, 
12, etc. See on Jnx. 3. Neither there nor here is it necessary to 
give any defin‘te meaning to the door-keeper (Jn xviii. 16). Euthymius 
makes him to be rov éxdorou voy, rov émicratodvra rats Ouplou rijs 
yuxfs. The general lesson of the parable is that all are to watch. 
Pastors and rulers of the Church may be meant; but the olxovdyuos 
(Lk. xii. 42; xvi. 1—8) would seem to represent them (1 Cor. iv. 1; 
Tit. i. 7). Does Ouvpwpds look back to él @upais (v. 29)? 

yenyopy- A late verb, formed from éypiyopa. 

35. wore d kuptos. The same as mére 6 kaipés (v. 23) and 7 tpépa 
éxelyn (v. 32). See Hdersheim, The Temple and its Services, p. 120, 
for striking parallels to this verse. 

7 opé. See on vi. 48, These are not technical terms, but popular 
expressions; d\exropopwrla occurs nowhere else in Bibl. Grk, but itis 
found in Aesop’s Fables, 79. Gallicinium is used in a similar way as 
a popular term for ‘‘before dawn,” like our ‘‘cock-crow’’; noctis 

U2 
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gallicinio venit quidam juvenis (Appuleius, Met. 8). The mixture of 
two adverbs with two substantives, one the acc. of time the other the 
gen. of time, is quite in Mk’s conversational style; ‘‘late, midnight, 
at cockcrow, or early.’’ 

36. pr AOdv. Cf. Lk. xii. 37, 38; 1 Thess. v. 6. 

éalpvyns. If the suddenness causes disaster, the fault lies with 
those who have not watched. They were warned beforehand that 
the Coming might be sudden. 

37. wdow A€yw. ‘‘No one may think that the warning given to 
afew disciples is no concern of his; the warning is given to all 
believers.’? It was probably given more than once and in more 
than one form. It has been preserved in more than one form 
and in a variety of settings, but this and xiv. 38 are the only places 
in Mk, who in this chapter may have included words spoken on 
other occasions. Cf. Mt. xxiv. 37—51, xxv. 1—13; Lk. xii. 35—40, 
xvii. 26—35, xxi. 34—36. Contrast Ezek. iii. 16—21, xxxiii. 1—9, 
where the responsibility is laid on the Prophet. 

In his Introduction to Rev. i.—iii. (p. xiii) Hort says: ‘‘It has 
long been a favourite idea with some Continental writers, an entirely 
mistaken one, I believe, that the record of our Lord’s own apocalyptic 
discourse in the first three Gospels includes a kernel or core transcribed 
from a purely Jewish Apocalypse.’’ 

The latest theory with regard to Mk xiii. is of a different character : 
it is stated with great ability by Mr Streeter, Studies in the Synoptic 
Problem (edited by Dr Sanday), pp. 180—183, 428—436. It is there 
argued that Mk has accepted as a genuine record of a discourse by Christ 
what is really a Christian Apocalypse, composed shortly after the fall 
of Jerusalem, to encourage the despondent by showing that the delay 
of the Coming had been foreseen by the Master, and especially to warn 
believers against Anti-Christs and false Christs. It is admitted that 
this composition contains a few genuine Sayings of our Lord, e.g. vv.1, 
2,11, 15, 16, and most of 28—32; also that Mt. derived his version 
of the discourse from Mk, and not from another recension of this 
Christian Apocalypse. 

The theory is very far from being proved, and being entirely 
destitute of documentary evidence it is incapable of proof. As an 
hypothesis it is not required. Even those who deny that Christ had 
any supernatural insight into the future cannot point to anything 
which must have been written after the event. The one solid fact is 
that some Sayings of our Lord as reported by Mt. ‘‘conform more 
closely to the conventional apocalyptic pattern’? than similar Sayings 
as reported by Mk, and that there is still less of this conventional 
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apocalyptic element in the Sayings which are reported by both Mt. and 
Lk. But, as Mr Streeter himself admits in a later volume (Founda- 
tions, p. 112), ‘‘the conclusions I was then inclined to draw from it 
were, I now think, somewhat too sweeping.’’ There is nothing in 
the substance of the discourse which is unworthy of the Master, and 
there is nothing in the wording of it that is conspicuously unlike the 
style of the Evangelist. In this respect it is very unlike the last 
twelve verses of Chap. xvi., which cannot have been written by Mk. 
Eyen in those verses which are supposed to contain no genuine 
Sayings of Christ there are things which are characteristic of Mk’s 
style; e.g. the conversational émnpwra in the sing. (v. 3); mpEaro (v. 5); 
freq. asyndeton (vv. 7, 8, 9); the superfluous jv éxricer 6 Geds (v. 19), 
and ods éedéfaro (v. 20), and éml Oipats (v. 29), and dgels rHv oikiav 
avrod (v. 34); asyndeton (v. 23); the forcible but illogical combina- 
tion of earth and heaven (v. 27); asyndeton (vv. 33, 34); the 
combination of participles, ddels...xal dovs (v. 34); loose constructions 
(vv. 34, 35). It is hardly likely that so many features of Mk’s style 
would have been found in a discourse, all of which was taken from a 
source which ex hypothesi was already in writing. Mr Streeter him- 
self points out that Mk ‘‘would not have composed the Apocalypse 
but, accepting it as authentic, inserted it whole.’’ It is more to the 
point to remark with Milligan (N.T. Documents, p. 146), that we here 
see to how large an extent Christ ‘‘availed Himself of current Jewish 
imagery in His teaching.’”? We may also remark that throughout the 
prediction it is the destruction of the Temple and of Jerusalem that is 
prominent; about Christ’s own death there is nothing. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


2. ydp (NBC*DLY) rather than 6é (AC*XT‘AII). 

3. NBLW omit xal before cuvtplyaca. NBCLAY omit xara before 
THs Kepadys. 

4. NBCLY omit cal \éyorres. 

5. otto Td pipoy (ABCLAII) rather than rofro (MXIT) or rd 
wbpov (NS). D has 7d mwpoy rovro. 

7. avrois (N°BDLT'A) rather than a’rovs (AXII). N°BL add 
advrore, which would be in Mk’s style. 

9. dpryv 8 Aéyo (NBDPAY) rather than duhy \éyw (ACX). 

14. +O KardAvpad pov (NBCDLAW) rather than 7d xard\vua 
(AXII). 

19. 7ptavro (NBLY) rather than of 5¢ jpfavro (ADXT'AI). els 
kara els (NBLA) rather than els xaé’ els (ADXIII); ef. [Jn] viii. 9. 

22. BD omit 6’Incots. NABCDLIA omit ¢dyere, from Mbt. 

24. NBCDL omit cawis. 

25. NCDL omit ovxén, but it may be retained (ABNXTW). 

27. NBCDLXIAY omit év éuol...ratry. 

29. El «al (SBCGLY) rather than Kai ef (AXTAT). 

30. NC*D omit Sls, but it may be retained (ABC*LXTATI). 

31. NBCDL omit “a@ddov after &AdAe (NBDL). 

35. mpoeAOdv (NBFMN) rather than mpoced@dv (ACDLXTA). 
trumrey (NBLY) rather than &recev (ACD etc.). 

43. NBLY omit rodvs, from Mt. 

£5. NBODLAY omit the second ‘Paffel. 

47. els 8€ rus (BCNXTAITI) rather than els 5¢ (NALMW) or xal 
tts (D). 

50. epvyov mavres (NBCLAY) rather than dv. &@. (ADXTI). 

51. veavioxos tis (NBCL) rather than els ris veav. (AEF ete.). 
D has veay. 5é ris. ovvynkodovGer (NBCL) rather jxodovGe (D) or 
ourvnkodovdnaev (A) or HKodobOnoev (A). NBC*DLA omit of veavicxo. 
NBCL omit dw a’rév. 

58. olkoSoprjow (NABC etc.) rather than dvagrjow (D), 
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65. @aBov (SABCLNIAII) rather than é\auBavov (DG) or 28adov 
(EMX 33). Nestle (Teat. Crit. of N.T., p. 266) argues in favour of 
éAduBavor. 

68. Oidre ola otre (NBDL) rather than Ov« olda odé (AMNXI'II) 
or Ov olda odre (CA). NBL (with Syr-Sin. and Memph.) omit cai 
aréxtwp epovnoerv, and consistently with this NL omit é« Sevrépov 
in v. 72. 

70. NBCDY omit cal 7 Aadid cov dmord fer. 

72. ¢06¥s before éx devrépov should be retained (NBDLM). As in 
v. 30, 8C*D omit 8ls, but it may be retained (ABC*LNXT'W). 


1,2. Tse Matice or THE SANHEDRIN. 
Mi. xxyi. 1—5.. Lk. xxn. 1, 2. 


1. "Hv 8 16 tadcxa. Mt. puts this remark into the mouth of 
Christ, and he omits ra dfvya, which is either confusing or superfluous. 
The Passover on Nisan 14 was distinct from the F. of Unleavened 
Bread, which lasted from the 15th to the 21st (Lev. xxiii. 5, 6; Num. 
xxviii. 16, 17; 2 Chron. xxx. 15, 21; etc.). But it was usual to treat 
them as one festival. Josephus does so expressly (Ant. 1. xv. 1, xiv. 
ii. 1), though he knows that they are distinct (Ant. m1. x. 5, rx. xiii. 3). 
Note the unusual 6¢é, marking the change of subject, and see on vii. 
24, x. 32, xv. 16: 

peta Sv0 npépas. This is perplexing, and we do not get much help 
from Hos. vi. 2; ‘‘He will revive us after two days or on the third 
day,’’ where ‘‘on the third day ’’ is not the same as ‘‘ after two days,’’ 
but adds a day; ‘‘after two or three days’’ is the meaning—a common 
expression for a period which cannot or need not be exactly defined. 
If ‘‘after three days’’ (viii. 31, ix. 31, x. 34) means ‘‘on the third 
day,’’ then ‘‘after two days’’ should mean ‘‘on the second day,’’ for 
which avpiov would have been simpler. But Mk nowhere uses avpioy. 
We are probably to understand that what follows took place on the 
Wednesday, the day before the Synoptic Paschal Supper and two days 
before the Johannine Passover. 

é7\rovy. The discussion took some time. Mt., as often, has the 
aor., suveBovdevoayro, and instead of the Scribes (Mk, Lk.) he has 
here and in Gethsemane ‘‘the elders of the people.’? Cf. Mt. xxi. 
23=Mk xi. 27. 

év 8éAw. They were agreed about that; the question was what 


kind of ddXos. 
2. Mn év tq éoprq. That meant immediate action or postpone- 
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ment for ten days, and the latter might easily involve His escape. 
When the Galilean pilgrims returned home, He would go with them. 
pyore tera. For fear there shall be. The indic. shows that 
they regard the result as certain; arrest during the Feast is sure to 
produce a tumult; wddiora yap & rats ebwxlats abt&y ordows awrerae 
(Joseph. B. J. 1. iv. 3). Cf. Heb. iii. 12 and Lightfoot on Col. ii. 8. 


3—9. Tue ANornTING AT BETHANY. 
Mt. xxvi. 6—13. Jn xii. 1—11. 


8. é Bnéavia. That our Lord should be at a supper at Bethany 
on one of the days before the Passover is what we should expect from 
xi. 11, 12, and one would gather from Mt. and Mk that the supper 
took place on the evening of Tuesday or Wednesday. But Jn quite 
distinctly places it before the Triumphal Entry, perhaps on the 
Friday of the previous week; see on Jn xii. 1. The precision in Jn 
is not likely to be erroneous, and we must suppose that Mk, followed 
by Mt., has recorded this event after others which really preceded it. 
The wish to bring it into close connexion with the treachery of Judas 
may have caused the displacement. 

év rq olkla Lipwvos. That the owner of the house was called 
Simon, and that at a meal in his house a woman anointed Christ from 
an alabaster, are the reasons why, already in Origen’s time, this 
narrative was confused by some persons with that in Lk vii. 36—50. 
Almost everything else is different, and ‘‘the leper’? seems to be 
added here to distinguish this Simon from any other, for Simon was 
one of the very commonest of names. The difficulty of believing in 
two anointings is infinitesimal; one such might easily suggest a 
repetition. Whereas the difficulty of believing that Mary of Bethany 
had ever been ‘‘a sinner’? is enormous. There is no evidence of a 
previous evil life, and what we know of her renders a previous evil life 
almost incredible. 

rod Aerpod. We are not told that he was present. If he was pre- 
siding as entertainer, he must have been cured of his malady. It is 
probable that some curable skin diseases were regarded as leprosy; 
and a cured ‘leper’? might still be known as 6 Nempés. 

Katakeiévou airod, This second gen. abs. is quite in Mk’s con- 
versational style. 

yevy. There is no hint that she was related to Simon; and that 
she was his wife, daughter, or sister are improbable conjectures. She 
may have been still alive when Mk and Mt. wrote, but dead when 
Jn wrote; hence they might prefer not to name her, while he had 
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no reason for abstaining. Or he happened to know her name, whereas 
they did not. The case of Malchus is parallel (see on v. 47). 

adAdBacrpoyv. The word is all genders, but in class. Gk the 
termination is -os, masc. or fem. . Boxes or phials for holding un- 
guents were called ‘‘alabasters’’ even when made of other material; 
but Pliny says that unguents keep best when kept in alabastris (N. H. 
xiii. 2). Cf. Hdt. iii. 20. In N.T., and probably in LXX., pvpov, 
‘‘ointment,’’ is distinguished from édaoy, ‘‘oil.’? Trench, Syn. 
§ xxxvili. Here ppov is virtually an adj., dd. uvpov=‘* unguent-box’’; 
and vdpiov mortixfs tells what kind of unguent, and of what quality. 
The kind is that made from a well-known plant found chiefly in 
India. ‘Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 485. The quality 
denoted by morixy is uncertain, but ‘‘ potable” = ‘‘liquid’’ (rlivw) 
may be dismissed. ‘‘Trustworthy’’=‘‘genuine’’ is possible. Un- 
guents were often adulterated. The only safe course is to transliterate, 
‘‘pistic,’’? and leave the word unexplained; it evidently implies that 
the ointment used was specially good. See on Jn xii. 3 and ef. Cant. 
ne BAe, 

arodvtedovs. Horace offers to give a cask of wine for a very small 
box of good ointment (Carm. tv. xii. 17). Cf. 1 Tim. ii. 9; 1 Pet. 
iii. 4. 

cuvtpipaca. Mk alone tells us that she broke the box or phial, 
possibly in eagerness to pour out the whole contents quickly. Renan’s 
suggestion may be right that she did not wish the alabaster to be used 
again for a less worthy purpose (Vie, p. 373, ed. 1863), just as wine- 
glasses are sometimes broken to show honour to the person whose 
health has just been drunk. But this is less probable, for she breaks 
the alabaster before anointing Him, not after. The verb implies 
violence (v. 4; Rev. ii. 27), but the vessel would be fragile. Note the 
participles. 

xatéxeev. Mt. retains the imperf. and adds émi before kedanfs, 
which here is probably governed by the xara-. Verbs compounded 
with «ard often take a gen.; karaxupiedw, katappovéw, karetovordfw, 
Karyyopéw, k.T.A. See crit. note. Jn says that she anointed Christ’s 
feet and wiped them with her hair, as the sinner wiped her tears from 
His feet before anointing them (Lk. vii. 38). She could anoint either 
head or feet from behind, as He reclined on a couch. 

4. yoav Sétwes. By his silence as to who these were Mk again 
spares the Twelve. Mt. says that it was the disciples who were 
indignant, while Jn states that it was Judas who gave utterance to 
the resentment, because the loss of the costly ointment meant the 

loss of money which he could have stolen. In all these cases, Mary, 
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Judas, Peter and Malchus, earlier Evangelists may have been ignorant 
of the names or may have suppressed them. Jn knew the names, and 
when he wrote there was no need for suppression. It is not often that 
Mk is more considerate of the Twelve than Mt. is. 

mpds Eavtods. Among themselves (R.V.) rather than ‘‘ within them- 
selves’? (A.V.). There would be some exclamations or looks of 
disapproval. See on xi. 31, where Vulg. has secum; but here intra 
semet ipsos. 

amdéAea. <A very rare use of drdé\ea, which usually has the 
intrans. meaning of ‘‘ perdition’’ (Mt. vii. 13; Jn xvii. 12; etc.). Cf 
6 olvos dwéddvrat (ii. 22). 

yéyovev. The destruction has taken place and the loss abides. 

5. ySuvaro ydp. Explanation of their strong disapproval. See 
crit. note. 

érdvw Syvaplwv tpiakoclwy. All one term, and gen. of price; 
‘*for over-200-denarii.’’ The érayw has no effect on the case; cf. 
Gn éravw revrakoclos adeApots (1 Cor. xv. 6). See on vi. 37 
respecting the amount. Mt., as usual, omits the amount. See on 
v. 13. 

éveBpipavro, They went on murmuring against her. Mt. has 
NyavaxTnoay. 

6. “Agere aityv. This must mean Let her alone rather than 
‘Allow her’’; sinite eam (Vulg.). It was too late to prevent her. 

KOmous twapéxete. Kézros is a ‘‘blow,’’ and hence ‘‘ worry’? or 
‘wear and tear’?; Lk. xi. 7; Gal. vi. 17. So also in papyri. 

kaddv tpyov. ‘‘It was a beautiful act that she wrought on Me.’? 

7. wayrore, First with emphasis; At all times ye have the poor 
with you. It is worth while to distinguish mayvrore from del, which is 
much less freq. in N.T., and is never used by Mk; see on 2 Cor. iv. 10. 
These words, with But Me ye have not at all times, are in all three, 
and we cannot doubt their authenticity. Considering His teaching 
about the poor (x. 21; Lk. xiv. 13, 21, xvi. 20; Jn xiii. 29), we may 
feel certain that no one would have invented such a Saying for Him. 
The rdvrore after at’ro’s is probably genuine; see crit. note. It 
emphasizes the permanent possibility of benevolence. There is no 
contradiction between the promise of His perpetual spiritual Presence 
(Mt, xviii. 20, xxviii. 20) and this statement that the opportunity of 
doing honour to His Body would not be perpetual. 

8. 8 toxev érolnoev. She did what she could. This class. use of 
éxw is freq. in Lk. (vii. 42, xii. 4, xiv. 14) and Acts (iv. 14, xxiii. 17, 
18, 19, etc.). For the sense see on 2 Cor. viii. 12. 

mpoédaBev puploar, She hath been beforehand in anointing. She 
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anticipated the funeral rite. Jn tells us that myrrh and aloes, but 
not unguents, were placed round the Body, and Mk and Lk. say that 
women prepared to anoint Him, but that He had risen before they 
could do so, So Mary alone has this honour. Mupltw is classical, 
but occurs here only in Bibl. Grk. Professional embalmers were 
called évraguacral, and évragid{w=‘*embalm”’ (Gen. 1. 2). So also 
in papyri. 

9. 81rov édy knpvxOy. Cf. Mt. xii. 32. In the first and second 
centuries A.p., the substitution of day for dy after dou, és, etc. was 
common. Deissmann, Bib. St. p. 203; J. H. Moulton, p. 42. 

To evayyé\tov. See oni. 1,14. Mk and Mt. record this promise, 
but do not tell the woman’s name; Jn tells the name, but does not 
record the promise. 

eis Sov tr. kéopov. Cf. xiii. 10. That salvation is for the whole 
of mankind is clearly given in our earliest Gospel. For this use of 
els see on i. 39; Winer, p. 517. 

pynpécuvov. Late Grk, freq. in LXX. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘when the 
gospel shall be preached throughout the whole world, there will be a 
memorial of what she has done.’’ 


10,11. THe Compact or JupAs witH THE HIERARCHY. 
Mt. xxvi. 14—16. Lk. xxii. 36. 


10. “IotSas *Ioxapwé0. In mentioning the traitor here each 
Evangelist has something characteristic. Mk has Ioxapu0: he never 
has "Ioxapudrys. Mt. has 6 Aeyduevos "Ioxapuirns, Lk. has rév xadov- 
pevoy Ioxapiirnv. All three give without comment the mournful fact 
that the traitor was ‘‘one of the Twelve.’’ The art. here, 6 els r. 
5dédexa, looks as if ‘‘one-of-the-Twelve”’ had become a sort of sobriquet 
for Judas. 

mapadot. See oniv. 29. Although Judas is called mpodérys, yet 
wpodtSwyut is not used of his crime. It is a rare verb in Bibl. Grk, but 
here D has wpodot and Vulg. has proderet. Cf. 2 Kings vi. 11; 4 Mace. 
iv. 1. It is not probable that the Sanhedrin had publicly offered 
a reward, and that ‘‘Judas called in answer to an advertisement.”’ 

11. éxdpyoav. The offer freed them from a grave difficulty. 
Now they could act before the Feast began. They would not have 
yentured to make such a proposal to a disciple of Jesus. That one of 
His most intimate associates should volunteer to betray Him was an 
amazing advantage. Moreover it was evidence that the influence of 
Jesus was on the wane, 87 cal bro Twv wabnrav jptaro pucetoOa 


(Euthym.). 
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érnyyelAavro. So also Lk. (cvvéevro), while Mt. says that Judas 
was paid there and then thirty pieces of silver. Such discrepancies 
are of no moment. In order to identify the coins paid to Judas with 
the treasure brought by the Magi, the Narrative of Judas of Arimathaea 
(ii.) makes them pieces of gold. Thirty shekels would be about 120 
denarii, which would buy what £10 or £12 would buy now. It is not 
improbable that the priests would be willing to pay in advance so 
moderate a sum for so great a service, and it is probable that Judas 
would insist on at least a substantial instalment. Hastings’ D.B. art. 
‘“*Money,”’ p. 428. 

erjre. He began to seek. Hitherto it had been the hierarchy 
who were casting about for a good opportunity (xi. 18, xii. 12, xiv. 1). 
Now it is Judas who has to do so; they have secured a competent 
agent. What follows shows how he was baftled until after the Supper; 
the arrangements were carefully kept secret. 

It is remarkable how objectively Mk, and indeed all the Evangelists, 
treat the conduct of Judas. He was an intimate disciple, one of the 
Twelve, and he betrayed his Friend and Master to His implacable 
enemies for money and with a kiss. There is no need to say anything 
more. Probably money was only one of the motives. Judas saw 
that Jesus had failed, and he hastened to make terms with the 
victorious side. It is possible that there were selfish elements in his 
reasons for attaching himself to Jesus, and that these had gone on 
increasing, to the extinction of nobler motives, as the prospect of 
personal advancement grew less. That the motives for the betrayal 
were in any respect good is not credible. 


12—-16. PREPARATIONS FOR THE PassovER. 
Mt. xxvi. 17—19. Lk. xxii. 7—13. 


12. Ty] TpdTy ypépg tT. d{ipov. It is possible that here we have 
the beginning of the divergent chronology respecting the Passover, as 
given by the Synoptists on the one hand and by Jn on the other. 
The Synoptists, in a confused and not very consistent way, place the 
Paschal Supper on Thursday evening. Jn, with great precision and 
with complete consistency, places the Passover on Friday evening, 
when it and the Sabbath began simultaneously. The better course is 
to abide by the Johannine tradition and assume that our Lord, 
knowing that He could not have the Paschal Supper at the right 
time, held it a day in advance. It is incredible that the Sanhedrin 
sat during the Passover night to try Jesus, and that He was executed 
with the two robbers on the first day of the Feast. All four 
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Evangelists place the Crucifixion on the day before the Sabbath, i.e. 
on Friday. The question is, which day was the 14th Nisan? 

tvov. Imperf. of customary action. The verb, like opdgw (1 In 
iii. 12; 1 Sam. xv. 33), although often used of sacrifices, is not 
sacrificial in meaning (Lk. xv. 23; Jn x.10; Acts x. 13). Here A.V. 
has ‘‘kill,’’ with ‘‘sacrifice’? in the margin; in 1 Cor. v. 7 it has 
‘*sacrifice,’’ with ‘‘slay’’ in the margin. In 1 Cor. x. 20, ‘‘ sacrifice’? 
is required by the context. 

TIot @é\ers; The association of the Twelve with Jesus has 
become so close that none of them thinks of celebrating the Passover 
with his own family. Relations of some of them would come up to 
Jerusalem for the Feast. They were probably ignorant of our Lord’s 
intention of having a Paschal Supper before the time. Christ seems 
to have kept both time and place secret till the last. The treachery 
of Judas must not be allowed to act till the appointed hour had come, 
and no miracle was needed to effect this; careful precaution sufficed. 

13. dmooré\ke. S¥0. See on xi. 1. Lk. tells us that the pair 
were Peter and John, probably the oldest and youngest of the Twelve, 
certainly two that had been specially selected on previous occasions. 
Neither here, nor at the Supper, is there mention of a lamb, and it is 
very improbable that there was one. If the hypothesis that Christ 
anticipated the time for celebrating the Passover is correct, the 
disciples could not get the priests to kill the lamb before the time. 
Moreover, the whole company ought to be present in the Temple at 
the killing of the lamb (Exod. xii. 4—6), and two disciples would not 
suffice for this. Above all, there would be no need of a typical lamb, 
when the true Paschal lamb was present, ready to be offered, but not 
yet slain. 

‘Yadyere eis tr, wodw. This shows that they are outside Jeru- 
salem, perhaps at Bethany. 

aravryce tpivy dvOpwros. This remarkable detail is omitted in 
Mi.’s very abbreviated narrative. The man’s carrying water shows 
that he was a servant, not the owner, who is in the house (v. 14), 
Slaves or women fetched water for the household (Deut. xxix. 11; 
Josh. ix. 21—27; Jniv. 7). That this was the master of the house 
drawing water on 13th Nisan for making the leaven, is a useless 
suggestion; no evidence as to the day can be got from a servant 
fetching water. As in the case of the colt (xi. 2, 3), there is room for 
doubt whether our Lord had arranged matters beforehand or not. It 
might have been agreed that the man carrying water should be ready 
to meet the disciples. But this is not the impression which the 
narratives give us. Apparently Christ had arranged with the owner 
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that the Paschal meal should take place at his house; but His telling 
the disciples that they would meet one of this man’s servants, and 
that by following this servant they would find the house, is evidently 
regarded as supernatural prescience. If there had been any desire to 
invent a sign of supernatural prescience, our Lord would have been 
made to predict something more remarkable than a man carrying 
a pitcher. 

Vulg. is again capricious; here it has laguenam aquae bajulans; 
in Lk. amphoram aquae portans, the Greek being the same. So also 
in what follows; here Ubi est refectio? in Lk. Ubi est diversorium? 

14. ‘O 8SdcKados Aéye. In all three; the words show that 
Jesus was known to the owner, and seem to imply that He had 
previously asked fora room. Victor would have it that the man did 
not know Jesus, and that his immediate obedience shows what power 
Jesus had. 

TO KatdAvpd pov. Perhaps not the same as the dydya:oy which 
was granted. Christ may have asked for the common guest-room on 
the ground floor, but the man gave Him his private room, above the 
guest-room, the best that he had. On the identification of this dvd- 
yavoy with the brepwor of Acts i, 13, and placing it in ‘‘the house of 
Mary, the mother of Mark’’ (Acts xii. 12), and the consequent 
identification of ‘‘the goodman of the house’’ with the father of 
Mark, see Sanday, Sacred Sites of the Gospels, p. 77; Hdersheim, 
Life and Times, u. p. 485; Zahn, Introd. to N.T. a. p. 493. The 
identifications are very attractive, but the evidence is slight; see 
further on v. 51. That the man with the pitcher was Mark the 
Evangelist, son of ‘‘the goodman,’’ a conjecture as old as Alexander 
Monachus of Cyprus (c, 4.p. 550), is almost as improbable as that he 
was the goodman himself. The sou after card\vua (see crit. note) is 
important; it proves that Christ had some claim on the owner, and 
is strong evidence that He had arranged with the man for a room. 

15. avrds dpiv Self. A further note of prescience. The man 
will himself conduct the disciples to the upper room, which will be 
found in complete order, set out with rugs on the couches. This 
might mean no more than that the man was certain that the room 
would be required by some one for the Paschal meal; but it looks as 
if ‘tthe Master’? had bespoken a room. : 

dvayatov. Anything raised above the ground, ‘‘upper floor’? 
(Xen. dnab. vy. iv. 29), wpper room, MSS. vary much in spelling; 
dvoyatov, dvwyewr, dvwyews, dvwyaov, dvdryeov, but the best MSS. 
have dvdyacov, which is confirmed by papyri with xarayalw, card-yecov. 
The word was originally an adj. and it is so treated in D, dvd-yasov 
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olxov. The Latin renderings vary also; cenaculum (Vulg.), medianum 
(a), pede plano locum (b), in superioribus locum (ce), superiorem domum 
(d in Lk.). 

16. Kaas. Even as. Both Mk and LK. insist on the exact 
agreement of the disciples’ experiences with the details which Christ 
had foretold, just as Lk. does with regard to the directions about the 
colt (Lk. xix. 32). Mt. in both places says that the disciples did as 
they were told. Here he omits the details, and therefore cannot 
remark on the exact fulfilment of Christ’s predictions. Here, iv. 33, 
and xv. 8, R.V. fails to give the force of adds. 

yrTotpacay. The apparent contradiction between the room being 
already éroiuov and the disciples having to ‘‘make ready’’ does not 
trouble Mk, but it is avoided by Lk. There is no real inconsistency. 
The room was ready for a meal, but there was no food provided. 
This the disciples had to see to. 


17—25. Tur Pascnan Supper. 
Mt. xxvi. 20—29. Lk. xxii. 14, 19—23. Jn xiii. 1, 2. 


17. diplas yevopévns. The evening of the same day. For a 
description of the probable surroundings see Edersheim, Life and 
Times, 1. pp. 488f., The Temple and its Services, pp. 194 f. 

18. dvaxepévov. Cf. ii. 15, vi. 26. The original custom of 
standing for the Passover had long been abandoned. Instead of 
commemorating the fear and haste of the flight from Egypt, they 
enjoyed the security and repose of their abode in the Land of 
Promise. 

*Aprv Aéyo tpiv. With all solemnity the amazing disclosure is 
made. Evidently Judas had escaped suspicion; no one at once thinks 
of him. Lk. places the disclosure at the end of the section. From 
this point onwards Lk. treats Mk with very great freedom and evidently 
has other authority, possibly oral. Sir John Hawkins calculates that 
Mt. adheres to Mk’s language very nearly twice as closely as Lk. does, 
and there are eleven cases in which Lk. changes the order of Mk, 
where Mt. retains it (Studies in the Synoptic Problem, pp. T6f.). Cf. 
Jn xiii. 21. 

& éo Olav per? éuot. Mk alone has this. To Orientals it was an 
additional horror, for hostile action against a man was absolutely 
precluded by eating bread with him. Cf. Ps. xli. 9. The words 
come last with tragic effect. 

19. xptavro AviretoOar. See crit. note. The asyndeton is im- 
pressive; the festal meal was at once turned to mourning. But no 
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disciple doubts the truth of the Master’s words; sooner than that 
each suspects himself, micrevovres r@ Tas Kapdlas eidé7re whéov 7} 
éavrots (Theoph.). Leonardo’s fresco depicts this crisis. 

els kata els. This ungrammatical idiom is not found in classical 
writers, but it and similar expressions are not rare in late Greek; 7d 
dé xa’ efs (Rom. xii. 5); dva els Exacros (Rev. xxi. 21); 6 xaé’ els dé 
tov pikwy (3 Macc. v. 34); els xaé’ éxacros (Ley. xxv. 10, A text, 
which Deissmann, Bib. St. p. 138, is inclined to support). Perhaps 
the prep. was treated as an ady. 

Myr éys; Surely it cannot be I? Cf. ii. 19, iv. 21. If Me. is 
drawing an inference, it is a safe inference, when he tells us that 
Judas also asked this question. Not to have asked with the rest would 
have attracted attention. 

20. Ets tov S8eSexa. This also is peculiar to Mk, as is the 
probably genuine & (BC*) before rp¥8\tov. All three points serve to 
bring out the enormity of the crime. The traitor is one of the 
Twelve, eating with Him whom he is about to deliver up to His 
enemies, and even dipping his morsel in one and the same dish with 
Him. The rp’8d\ov was perhaps the bowl of sauce into which pieces 
of unleavened bread were dipped. This declaration does not make 
known who is the guilty one. Later in the meal Christ’s giving 
a dipped morsel to Judas lets John know who is the traitor. 

21. 6 pep vids...apadiSorar. Here again all three have almost 
exactly the same words, and they are doubtless original. Obad. 7 or 
Mic. vii. 6 might have been quoted with effect; but Christ’s words 
have no parallel in O.T. For péy...dé..., which is rare in Mk, cf. 
v. 88 and xii. 5. 

tmdye. This expresses better than mopedera: (Lk.) that the going 
is a going away (Jn vi. 67), and such is departure from this life (Jn 
vii. 33, xiii. 3, xvi. 5, 10, 17). Moreover, the verb implies the 
voluntariness of His departure; rd éxovcvory 7) Néis Epunveder (Victor). 
Hence xadws yéyparra: expresses the exact agreement between His 
voluntary action and the Father’s revealed will. 

oval 8 +o dvOpdarw. But alas for the man; see on xiii. 17. The 
oval expresses lamentation over a condition so awful. God’s decrees 
respecting the Son of Man did not require the treachery of Judas. Of 
his own free will he committed a sin which brought about the 
fulfilment of the decrees in a particular way, and for that he is 
condemned. Again and again Christ had tried to win him back; iv. 
19, ix. 50, x. 23, xi. 17, xii. 43, xiv. 7 record words which might have 
influenced Judas, and which in some cases may have been meant for 
him. This statement of the lamentable condition of 6 dv@pwmos 
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éxeivos (xii. 7), and this proof that he is still treated with consideration 
(for he sees that Christ knows of his guilt and yet does not name 
him), are his Master’s last efforts to waken his conscience. 

8.’ od. In all three; Judas is Satan’s instrument (Lk. xxii. 3; 
Jn xiii. 2, 27) in causing the death of the Messiah. 

kaAov avt@...éxetvos. Not in Lk. It is possible to interpret thus; 
‘Tt were good for the Son of Man if Judas had not been born.’? But 
the interpretation is inadmissible. Christ is not speaking of His own 
fears, but of the fearful condition of Judas. A man may so misuse 
his life as to make it a curse instead of a blessing. As Jerome (on 
Mt.) says; simpliciter dictum est, multo melius est non subsistere quam 
male subsistere. Of. ix. 42 and Enoch xxxyiii. 2. The repetition of 
6 GOpwros éxewos closes the utterance with a mournful cadence; 
‘«good were it for him if he had not been born—that man.’’ Cf. ii. 
20. Syr-Sin. omits the cadence. The departure of Judas may perhaps 
be placed here. It is impossible to determine whether he partook of 
the Eucharist or not. 

22. éobidvrwyv aitav. The Evangelist seems to be anxious to 
make clear that two memorable events of that evening, the disclosure 
about the presence of a traitor (v. 18), and the Institution of the 
Eucharist, took place during the meal. 

AaBady dproy. He took one of the cakes of bread and acted as He 
did at the feeding of the 5000 (vi. 41) and of the 4000 (viii. 6), 
breaking, blessing, and distributing to the disciples. But on this 
occasion there is no distribution by the disciples to others. That 
came later, when, in accordance with the Lord’s command (1 Cor. xi. 
2426), the Hucharist became a permanent Christian rite. Syr-Sin. 
omits \aBdéy, ‘‘as they did eat bread.’? We cannot insist that dpros 
must mean leavened bread, and that therefore the meal cannot have 
been the Passover. The conclusion is right, but the premise is 
precarious. It is unlikely that at such a time the disciples would 
provide leavened bread. 

St Paul’s account of the Institution is the earliest; but that of Mk 
and Mt. is independent of it. Their narrative has some features 
which are not in his; evAoyjcas of the bread and evxapiorjoas of the 
cup, Adfere of the bread, \aBaw ebyapiorjcas e5wxev of the cup, their 
all drinking of it, the Blood being éxxvvvduevoy vreép moddGy, and the 
declaration o} uy rlw...7r0o0 Geod. On the other hand, St Paul gives 
two features which are not in‘Mk or Mt. He places a considerable 
interval between the bread (during supper) and the cup (after supper), 
and he records the important charge rodro moveire els Ti éunv avd- 
prnow. What seems to be the true text of Lk, is silent about both. 
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Five features are in all four narratives; taking bread, thanksgiving or 
blessing, breaking, ‘‘This is My Body,’’ and the mention of a cup. 
The first three give us ritual which may be said to be Divinely 
appointed. 

There is probably no difference in meaning between edAoyjoas (vi. 
41 of the 5000) and evxaporioas (viii. 6 of the 4000). Both are used 
of the bread, and refer to the utterance in which Christ blessed God 
and gave thanks. Both verbs contain the ef which appears also in 
evdoxla and evdayyédov. It is remarkable that there is so little agree- 
ment as to the exact words spoken; the exact words are not of supreme 
importance. It is having the mind of Christ and acting in His spirit 
that must be secured. 

TotTé éoriv TO cSpnd pov. Our Lord’s human Body was present 
and His Blood had not yet been shed. Therefore all carnal ideas 
respecting the meaning of these words are excluded. Few words in 
Scripture have given rise to more controversy. All that it concerns 
us to know is certain; that those who rightly receive the Eucharist 
spiritually receive Christ. How this takes place has not been revealed 
and cannot be explained. Nor is any explanation necessary for right 
reception. See Hastings’ D.B. art. ‘‘ Lord’s Supper’’ and the literature 
there quoted; also Robertson and Plummer on 1 Cor. xi. 23 f. 

23. AaPav...cdxapiorycas. Characteristic combination of parti- 
ciples; see on i. 15. 

&Soxev...érvov. Mk adds rdvres with emphasis, and Mt. transfers 
mavres to Christ’s command. It was not necessary to state this of the 
bread, which Christ seems to have given to each one; in any case, 
each has his separate morsel. But the cup was handed to only one 
of them. Some might have passed it without drinking, or it might 
not have gone the whole way round. Mk desires to make clear that 
all drank. In the later ritual of the Passover several cups were 
passed round at intervals. It is futile to attempt to identify the 
Eucharistic cup with one of these. The ritual may or may not have 
been the same. 

24. tod ald pov. No narrative makes mention of the blood of 
the Paschal lamb. ‘‘My Blood of the covenant’? is an allusion to 
Exod. xxiv. 6—8, where see Driver. The attempts to show that the 
Lord’s Supper was celebrated with bread alone have failed as signally 
as the attempts to derive the breaking of bread from the Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

7d &xxuvvdpevov. Which is being shed; what is near and certain 
is spoken of as present. Of. dro@opritéuevov, Acts xxi. 3. 

trép mokhov. On behalf of many, **many”’ being opposed, not to 
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“‘all,’? but to ‘tone’? or ‘‘few.’’ Christ was one dying for many and 
for a great many more than His personal disciples. These ‘‘many”’ 
are one of the parties to the covenant with God which is ratified by 
the Blood of Christ. See on x. 45. 

25. ovxére ob py lw. Characteristic accumulation of negatives; 
cf. ili. 27, ix. 8, xi. 2, xii. 34, etc. The ovdxérs (see crit. note) implies 
that Christ partook of the cup, in accordance with what is known of 
Paschal ritual, before passing it to the disciples. He partakes of this 
Paschal supper, but it is His last. In these mysterious words He 
seems to be bidding farewell to the Jewish dispensation under which 
He had lived. This saying also could hardly have been invented. 
The prescribed Jewish blessing, before drinking wine, runs ‘‘ Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who createst the 
fruit of the vine’? (Authorized Daily Prayer Book, p. 287). 

Tov yevyparos TAS Gpmédov. An O.T. expression for wine (Num. 
vi. 4; Is. xxxii. 12; Hab. iii. 17). In all three Gospels here, as in 
2 Cor. ix. 10, y&vyya (yivoua), not yévyyua (yervdw), is right. The 
latter is right Mt. iii. 7, xii. 34, xxiii. 33; Lk. iii. 7. Deissmann, 
Bib. St. p. 184. 

katvov. Not véoy as in ii. 22; it is not the newness opposed to 
maturity, but the newness opposed to what is obsolete, the newness of 
the new heaven, that is meant. Our Lord retains the common 
picture of the Kingdom as a festal scene in which there is a banquet ; 
the picture suggests ‘‘ love, joy, and peace,’’ which are chief among 
spiritual possessions. The picture is found in both O. and N.T. Cf. 
2 Esdr. ii. 8; Book of the Secrets of Enoch, viii. 


26—31. Departure To THE Mount or O.tvzs. 
DESERTION AND DENIAL FORETOLD. 


Mt. xxvi. 30—35. Lk, xxii. 31—39. Jn xiv. 31, xviii. 1. 


26. tpvicaytes. They sang one or two Psalms, probably cxxxvi., 
or ¢xv.—cxviii., before leaving the room. 

ééqAPov. This perhaps corresponds with Jn xiv. 31 (see notes 
there), but more probably with Jn xviii. 1. Going out of the city to 
the Mount of Olives was His usual practice (xi. 1; Lk. xxii. 39), and 
therefore would not surprise the Eleven. Probably even St John did 
not know that Judas would accomplish his treachery that night. 

27. IlIdvres. There will be no exception; not one will stand the 
shock of the arrest and execution of the Master. 

Tlardéo +r, mowéva. This quotation differs from both A and B 
texts of LXX. and also from the Heb. See on Zech. xiii. 7 and also 
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Swete, Intr. to O.T. in Greek, p. 393. The quotation is made by 
Christ, not by Mk, and the truth of the saying has often been verified 
in history. The change from the imperat. (wardtare or waratoy in 
LXX.) to the future (Mk, Mt.) makes the saying more suitable to the 
context, for it is God who will smite the Shepherd. The saying may 
have been a proverb before Zechariah used it, and it may have existed 
in both forms. In Zech. the sheep are the members of the Jewish 
Church; here they are primarily the Apostles (v. 50), but other 
followers may be included. 

28. ddd. Mt. has 6é, which does not mark so clearly the con- 
trast between the sad scattering of the flock through the death of the 
Shepherd and its happy reunion through His Resurrection; After 
I am raised up. 

mpoagw. The verb suggests another contrast; between His going 
before them to Jerusalem to suffer and die (x. 32) and His going 
before them to a meeting place in the chief scene of their life with 
Him. This prediction of a meeting in Galilee is required to explain 
xvi. 7 and Mt. xxviii. 16, and we may be sure that it was uttered. 
As usual (viii. 31, ix. 31, x. 34), Christ adds to the prediction of His 
death the comforting promise of rising again; but it seems to have 
made little impression on the Apostles until after its fulfilment. Even 
then they derived little comfort from it until He appeared to them. 
That they believed that He had appeared to them because they were 
so convinced that He would rise again is against all the evidence that 
we possess. 

29. 6 8 Ilérpos. For the second time Peter impulsively contra- 
dicts a prediction of the Master, whose severe rebuke (viii. 33) has for 
the moment been forgotten. The emphatic repudiation of the possi- 
bility of his own faithlessness is thoroughly characteristic of his 
affection and of his self-confidence. On a former occasion he claimed 
credit for the whole band (x. 28). Here he claims exemption from 
weakness for himself. He admits the possibility of the others break- 
ing away. 

Et kal. See crit. note. This combination indicates that what is 
supposed is conceded as being a fact (Lk. xi. 8, xviii. 4; 2 Cor. xii. 
11; etc.). The exact difference between ef cal and «at ef is not easy 
to mark in English, and is not always the same. In most of the 
instances of «al ef in N.T. cai is @ mere conjunction, ‘and if’’; 
e.g. Mt. xi. 14. Winer, p. 554. 

GAN otk gy. We often have ddd after ef cal. Anything else 
may be possible, but not that Peter will fail. It is strange that 
Jerome should say of this non est temeritas. 
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30. “Aprv Aéyo wor. The prediction of his almost immediate 
failure is made with great solemnity: \éyw co is in all four Gospels, 
and Lk. and Jn are quite independent of the other two and of one 
another. Lk. and Jn place the prediction in the supper-room, Mk 
and Mt. place it during the walk from the room to the Mount of 
Olives, and Lk.’s narrative differs considerably from Jn’s. Some 
suppose that there were three predictions, two in the room and one 
afterwards. It is unlikely that the prediction was repeated. These 
divergences about details are of little moment, and we have no means 
of determining which tradition is nearest to the actual facts. See on 
Jn xiii. 38. 

ov opepoy TavTy TH vuKrl. The ov, though omitted by NCDA 
and Old Latin texts, is probably genuine; it answers to Peter’s con- 
fident éyé. We have here another instance of Mk’s fulness, and of 
Mt. and Lk. each taking different parts of Mk’s full expression, Lk. 
having ojpepov and Mt. ratry ry vuxrl. See on i. 32, 42, xv. 26. 
According to Jewish reckoning the day had begun at sunset, and 
onuepov would mean ‘‘ before the next sunset.”? ‘‘This night’? there- 
fore greatly abbreviates ‘‘to-day.’? The denial will take place within 
a very few hours. 

8s. This may safely be regarded as original; see crit. note. It is 
confirmed by the Fayim fragment, and the fact that Mt., Lk., and 
Jn mention only one cock-crowing makes omission more probable 
than interpolation. Travellers tell us that in the Hast cocks crow 
with extraordinary regularity at certain hours, about twelve, two, and 
five o’clock. Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 221. But our 
Lord is not predicting the hours at which the denials will take place ; 
nor is the obvious meaning, that before the cock crows a second time 
there will have been three denials, the only point. Our Lord foretells 
that the first cock-crowing will not stop the denials; in spite of this 
warning, Peter will still persist that he does not know Christ, The 
declaration, therefore, is pregnant with meaning, ‘‘ Thou, who art so 
confident that thou at any rate wilt never be offended, within twenty 
hours, nay within six, wilt not only be offended, but wilt have denied 
Me, not once nor twice only, and that in spite of at least one warning 
signal.’”? Cf. 8re 7d devrepov w& adexrpuv épOéyyero (Aristoph. Eccl. 
890); Quod tamen ad cantum galli facit ille secundi (Juv. ix. 106). 
The form d\éxrwp is more common in poetry, dAexrpudy in prose, and 
the Fayim fragment has ddexrpudy here; it has also the more usual 
xoxktfw of the crowing. 

tpts. In all four Gospels; and the Synoptics all have the strong 
compound dmapyijoy, which occurs only in this connexion and in that 
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of denying oneself (viii. 34=Mt. xvi. 24); dpvéoua: is much more 
common (vv. 68, 70; etc.). 

31. éxmepiooa@s éAddet. Peter is not silenced, but continues 
(imperf.) to protest vehemently (éxa. here only in N.T.) that not even 
the fear of death would induce him to deny his Master. In his 
vehemence he does not see that he is charging Christ with uttering 
false predictions. 

aavtes Xcyov. Here again the imperf. is in place; one after 
another they echoed Peter’s protestations. As often, Mt. prefers an 
aor. Neither Lk. nor Jn mentions this. 


32—42. Tur Agony IN GETHSEMANE. 
Mt. xxvi. 36—46. Lk. xxii. 40—46. Cf. Jn xviii. 1. 


32. Tedonpavel. Only Mk, followed by Mt., gives the name, 
which may mean ‘‘oil-press.’’ They call it a ywplov, a ‘* piece of 
ground” or an ‘‘estate.”” Lk. and Jn use the still more indefinite 
réros, Jn adding that there was a garden there. We are in doubt 
as to whether Gethsemane was the garden or was next to it; also 
whether the traditional site is the true one. It has been regarded as 
the site since the Empress Helena visited Jerusalem, a.p. 326; but 
trustworthy information may have perished long before that. Josephus 
says that Titus cut down all trees on that side of the city (B. J. v1. 
i. 1). This would obliterate traces, and there were no Christians left 
to keep a true tradition. Lk. says that Christ went thither ‘‘ accord- 
ing to His custom,’’ and Jn says that He ‘‘ often” resorted there. 
By going elsewhere, Christ might have baffled Judas; but Judas was 
now allowed to know where to find Him. 

Kaéloare d8. This is spoken to the eight who are left near the 
entrance. Lk., who omits the separation of the three from the eight, 
says that He at once told the disciples to pray. His Gospel in a 
special sense is the Gospel of Prayer. 

fos mpomevdgopar. Until I have prayed. Of. Lk. xii. 59, xv. 4, 
xvii, 8, xxii. 34; Jas. v. 7. There is not much difference in meaning 
between this and ‘while I pray” (A.V., R.V.), but similar con- 
structions should be treated alike, Vulg. has donec orem; Beza, 
usque dum precatus fuero. The omission of dy in such cases is freq. 
in papyri. J.H. Moulton, p. 168. 

33. mapadapBdve. Cf. v. 40, ix. 2. At other times we find 
Jesus seeking solitude for prayer (i. 35, vi. 46), but in this great crisis 
He desires sympathy, and He selects those who will be least likely to 
misunderstand His intense distress. His selecting these three once more 
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would surprise neither them nor the rest. The view that the ‘young 
man’’ of v.51 was already in thegarden, and was a witness of the Agony, 
seeing much which the three lost while they were slumbering, cannot 
be regarded as probable. It was probably the march of the band 
coming to capture Jesus that woke him and drew him to the spot. 

Hptato exPapBeto 9a. The jpiaro is not otiose; He has a new 
experience in emotional suffering—mingled amazement and terror. 
Cf. ix. 15, xvi. 5,6. Mt,, as often, shrinks from attributing purely 
human feelings to Christ. Under the sanction of his own zepldumos, 
he substitutes Avretc Oa. 

Gdypovety. Mt. retains this as covered by wepikuros. The word is 
not in LXX., and only once again in N.T., Phil. ii. 26, where see 
Lightfoot. The derivation is uncertain, but the word seems to imply 
distress and dismay. 

34. Ilepthurés éorw  Wuxy pov. The reality of Christ’s 
humanity is again evident; it shrinks from the Cross. Mention 
of His yvyx7 is rare, and that fact may warn us not to be curious in 
attempting to pry into ‘‘ the Self-consciousness’’ of Christ. We know 
very little about it. See on Jn xi. 33, xii. 27. 

gos Oavarov. Cf. 1 Kings xix. 4; Jonah iv. 9. 

pelvare Oe kal ypnyopeire. The change of tense is intelligible. 
They were at once to cease from accompanying Him, and were to 
continue to be watchful. Once more they were selected as witnesses. 
They had seen Him wresting a victim from death; they had seen 
Him in the glory of the Transfiguration; and now they were to see 
Him in the humiliation of His Agony. Syr-Sin. omits the charge. 
Mt, adds per’ épuod. 

35. mpoedOdy pixpdv. See crit. note. ‘‘ About a stone’s cast’’ 
(Lk.). They could not only see but hear. 

émurrev...rpoonvxetro. Here Mt, does well in changing the first 
imperf. to aor., and inferior texts have érecey in Mk. The prayer 
continued after the fall. 

mapéX0y ar’ airod 4 apa. Mk only. The hora fatalis (v. 41; 
Jn vii. 30, xii. 27, etc.) is meant. 

36. Kalédeyev. Here again, as in the Institution of the Kucharist, 
there is remarkable difference as to the words used; see on v. 22. 
Lk. gives only one prayer. Mk gives two and says that the second 
was the same as the first. Mt. gives three, the second differing from 
the first, but the third the same as the second. There is substantial 
agreement between all three as to the wording of the first prayer. 

*ABBG 6 warrp. As in v. 41 and vii. 34, Mk gives the Aramaic. 
Christ spoke both Aramaic and Greek, and it is not improbable that 
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in the opening address He used first one language and then the other. 
Repetition, whether-in one language or two, is the outcome of strong 
feeling and is impressive ; Martha, Martha (Lk. x. 41), Simon, Simon 
(Lk. xxii. 31), Jerusalem, Jerusalem (Mt. xxiii. 37). This is much 
more probable than that 6 mwarnp is Mk’s translation of ’AS8fa. 
Translation injected into such a prayer would be unnatural. But it 
is possible that Mk here attributes to Christ a form of address which 
had become usual in public worship. Nom. with art. instead of voc. 
is freq. in N.T.; see onv, 8. Lk. has warep, Mt. rarep mov. See on 
Gal. iv. 6. 

mdvra Svvard oor. See on x. 27. Mt. softens this to ef duvardév 
éorw, Lk. to ef Bovder. 

mapéveyke, ‘Carry past, without causing Me to drink, this cup 
of suffering and death.’? In class. Grk the words would mean, 
‘‘Place this cup at my side’? (Hdt. i. 119, 133; Plato, Rep. p. 354) ; 
but in Plutarch the verb is used in the sense of removing (Camill. 41). 
In Heb. xiii. 9 and Jude 12 it is used of being swept out of one’s 
course and carried astray. Orat transire calicem, ut ostendat vere quod 
et homo erat (Bede). The view that our Lord’s Agony was nothing 
but His sorrow for the sins of men is not found in the Gospels. The 
metaphor of a cup is used in O.T. of both good and bad fortune 
(Ps. xvi. 5, xxiii. 5; Jer. xxv. 15; Is. li. 17; etc.). In N.T. it is 
specially used of Christ’s sufferings (x. 38, 39; Jn xviii. 11). 

ddN’ od tl éyd Xo. Lk. has his favourite wAjv and brings the 
wording closer to that of the Lord’s Prayer; mA\}vy wh 7d OA\nud pov 
aAAd 7d ody ywéoOw. With this condition it is lawful to pray, as for 
other temporal blessings, so also for the removal of suffering. Which- 
ever wording we adopt, the petition is proof of the existence in Christ 
of a human will, distinct from, but always submissive to, the Father’s 
will. Mackintosh, Uhe Person of Jesus Christ, pp. 220—222, 294— 
299, 399. Note the ov, not ui, the effect of which is ‘‘But I am not 
asking,’’ or ‘But the question is not.’”? 

87. eiploKe. As in the case of the braggart fig-tree (xi. 13), He 
discovers the fact by coming and seeing; and what He sees evokes an 
expression of surprise and disappointment, But the reality of His 
human nature is here most conspicuous in His prayers. 

ovK loxvoas. Hadst thou not strength? ‘Was thy will not 
strong enough to comply with My request during a single hour?” 
This shows that Christ’s prayer had lasted a considerable time ; they 
had heard some of it, and then had fallen asleep—‘‘for sorrow,’’ as 
Lk. in extenuation states. As on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
physical weariness had conquered, and He treads the winepress alone 
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(Is. Ixiii. 3). The reproach is addressed to Peter the boaster, who 
had promised to die with Him, if need be (vv. 29, 81), and the old 
name ‘‘Simon’’ is used here, as in Jn xxi. 7, perhaps to suggest that 
he was not acting in accordance with the new name, or toremind him 
of the time when he was called. 

38. mpooevxerOe tva py. Change from sing. to plur. Pres. 
imperat. of continuous prayer, and wa mH is that...not (R.V.) rather 
than ‘‘lest’’? (A.V.). Here all three agree, and the words which 
follow again recall the Lord’s Prayer. But no Gospel, either here or 
elsewhere, states that Christ charged the disciples to pray for Him. 
They are to pray for themselves in their re:pacuol, as He prays for 
Himself in His. But He prays for them also and for others (Jn 
xvii. 8, 15, 20). The contrast between Christ’s praying in His 
temptation and the disciples’ prayerless self-confidence (v. 31), and 
subsequent slumber, is great. 

mepacpdov. The word occurs nowhere else in Mk, and nowhere 
atallin Jn. Itis perhaps true that in N.T. wecpacpol generally means 
trials sent by God rather than temptations sent by the evil one, but 
here the latter sense prevails. See Hort on 1 Pet. i. 6. 

76 piv mvetpa, mpdbupov. This is quoted in the Ep. of Polycarp 7 
as a Saying of Christ; see on ix. 35. Owing to Christ’s training of 
the disciples, their spiritual nature was ready to respond to Divine 
calls, but the weakness which is inherent in man’s lower nature still 
sometimes prevented the responsiveness from taking effect. Quantum 
de ardore mentis confidimus, tantum de carnis fragilitate timeamus 
(Bede). Human action requires the co-operation of spirit and flesh, 
and the flesh is often a clog to good action, or even an opponent to it 
(1 Pet. ii. 11; cf. Rom. vi. 19, viii. 3, 9). When the flesh is regarded 
as a successful opponent of the spirit, it may be said to be strong 
rather than weak. All depends upon the point of view. : 

89. tov avrov Adyov ely. ‘Saying the same words” (A.Y., 
R.V.) is a little too definite; it means ‘‘speaking to the same effect.” 
The statement would be quite true if He made the same petition in 
different words, as reported by Mt. 

40. cipev. Asin v.37. This and od« gdecay are the two main 
verbs, noav ydp being a parenthesis. 

ovk Wacay ro drokpiOaow. Again a parallel with the Trans- 
figuration; see on ix. 6. After their boasting (v. 31), they had no 
excuse to offer for their failing to watch. 

41. Upxerar ro tplrov. Mk omits the third going away and the 
third prayer. Cf. 2 Cor. xii. 8; Num. xxiv. 10; 1 Sam. iii. 8. 

KabetSere ro Aowrdy. The first reproaches (v. 37) were questions ; 
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the form of the second is not recorded. This may be a question. 
‘‘Are ye going to sleep on and take your rest?’’ ‘‘Is it quite im- 
possible to induce you to watch and pray?’’ Syr-Sin. omits 7d 
dourdy, which, however, is no obstacle to making the sentence inter- 
rogative. Even if ‘‘Sleep on now and take your rest’’ be understood 
as mournful irony rather than a conceded permission, it does not fit 
on well with the words which immediately follow. 

daéxet. Mk only. In papyri we find dréyw used by persons who 
receive money and give a receipt. Deissmann, Bib. St. p. 229. 
Possibly the impersonal dréyec would mean ‘‘settled,’’ ‘‘the trans- 
action is atanend.’’ The traditional rendering ‘‘ Enough,’’ Suficit, 
seems to be right, however that meaning may be reached. The Old 
Latin renderings differ considerably, but they point to some such 
signification as ‘‘the consummation is here,’’ ‘‘the hour is come.’’ 
The exclamation may have been preceded by an interval of some 
duration. See Field, p. 39. 

mapadiSorat. Is being delivered up into the hands of sinners. See 
on ix.3], x.33. 

42. éyelperSe. The disciples are still on the ground. 

dyopev. Cf. i. 38. Let us be going, not to escape, but to meet 
the traitor (Jn xviii. 4). ‘At the fitting time He did not prevent 
Himself from falling into the hands of men’? (Orig. Cels. ii. 10). 

6 wapadiSois. Soalsoin Jn. Peter and John knew who he was 
(Jn xiii. 23—26). The multitude to which Judas was acting as guide 
was now within hearing and perhaps within sight. Cf. i. 14. 


43—50. Tur Trarror’s Kiss anp tae Arrest oF Jesus. 
Mt. xxvii. 47—56. Lk. xxii, 47—53. Jn xviii. 2—12. 


43. ei0Us...rapaylverat. These words are peculiar to Mk, and 
eds is doubly characteristic; in itself and in being superfluous; 
ef. vi. 25. Nowhere else does Mk use rapayivoua:, which is very freq. 
in Lk. and Acts. 

tri avtod AaAodyros...’LovSas els rdv SaSexa. These words are in 
all three. Cf. v. 35; Mt. xii. 46; Lk. viii. 49; also xiv. 10; Mt. 
xxvi. 14, Jn says els éx r&v dwéexa (vi. 71, xx. 24). Judas and Jesus 
are the only persons named in this section, and Judas is named with- 
out any epithet of abhorrence; to call him ‘‘one of the Twelve” ig 
enough. ‘The narrative is quite passionless, 

mapd tov dpx. «.7.A. The three sections of the Sanhedrin are 
again clearly marked by separate articles; see on viii. 31. The &8x)os 
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would be composed of those who approved of the arrest, and they had 
taken any weapons that were ready to their hands. The Sanhedrin 
would take care that the Galilean pilgrims were not informed of their 
plans. Nothing is told us of the eight disciples who had been left 
near the entrance. Judas would have to pass them. 

44. 8cddKe. No augment, as often (xv. 7, 10, xvi.9; Lk. vi. 48, 
etc.). The omission is not rare in class. Grk, partly for convenience, 
but chiefly for sound. It is most freq. in compounds. 

6 mwapadiSots. He who was betraying Him. 

cioconpov. A sign previously arranged, a concerted signal or 
token (A.V., R.V.); more definite than onpetoy (xiii. 4), which Mt. 
has here. The word occurs nowhere else in N.T. and is rare in LXX. 
The Sanhedrin did not wish to be embarrassed by arresting disciples, 
who would have little influence without their Master (v. 27), and hence 
the necessity for a token by which He could be distinguished from 
them. Jn omits it; see on Jn xviii. 5. The reports of so exciting 
a scene, with such rapid action and in imperfect light, would be sure 
to differ considerably. But it is not likely that the kiss is a fiction. 
Few details in history have made such an impression on men’s 
minds. 

duiyjow. The meaning ‘‘kiss’’ is common in class. Grk and in 
LXX., but in N.T. it is used only of Judas; $/Anua is used of the 
‘¢kiss of peace’’ in Paul and 1 Peter. 

airés éoriv. Heis the man. Cf. Lk. xxiv. 21. 

Kpatyoare aitév. See on iii, 21, vi. 17. 

dmdyere dopadds. Cf. v. 53, xv. 16; Acts xii. 19. ’Amdyw 
frequently has the meaning of ‘‘arrest,’’ ‘‘take before a tribunal,”’ 
‘put in prison’’ (Hdt. Plat. Dem. and also in papyri). For his own 
sake Judas would be anxious that there should be no failure; he could 
never face the Master again. Moreover he knew that Jesus possessed 
mysterious powers, and that hitherto he had always escaped ; iii. 6, 
xi. 18; Lk. iv. 30; Jn vii. 44, 45, viii. 59, x. 39, xi. 53, 57, xii. 19. 
That Judas had warned the men whom he led of Christ’s supernatural 
power is not probable; but there was the possibility of rescue. Latin 
versions differ widely in their rendering of dopahGs: caute (Vulg.), 
firmissime (f), diligenter (d), cum omni sollicitudine and cum monitione 
(some MSS, of Vulg.). Nearly all have ducite, but more accurately 
abducite (q). 

45. éOdv...rporehOdv. Characteristic combination of participles; 
cf. i. 831, 41. But, though the expression is clumsy, it is intelligible 
and graphic. Judas arrives, recognizes Jesus, and at once comes up 
to Him, 
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ev0us. Mt. adopts this and it is by no means superfluous. Judas 
allows no delay to give a chance of escape, and he is anxious to get 
his own share in the matter over. See crit. note. 

katepiAnoev. The change from ¢gidjow (v. 44) to the compound 
seems to show that xaragi\éw here has its classical force of kissing 
affectionately. Often in Xen. it has this meaning and always in N.T. 
(Lk. vii. 38, 45, xv. 20; Acts xx. 37). In LXX. it is perhaps too 
freq. to be always understood in this sense. See on x. 16. That the 
kiss of Judas was a very demonstrative one seems to be the meaning 
of Mk and Mt., and there may have been an embrace to prevent 
movement. Lk. appears to shrink from recording the actual kiss, 
but he records Christ’s rebuke to Judas for this monstrous form of 
treachery, and his record of what Christ said differs strangely from 
that of Mt. Mk records no rebuke, and he does not mention Judas 
again. The narrative in Jn, without being contradictory, is utterly 
different, and we cannot put the accounts together in proper order. 
As remarked before, impressions as to what took place would differ 
even among those who were present, and tradition would introduce 
other differences. 

46. éméBaday rds xeipas. This is the commonest use of ém- 
Bo\Aw in N.T. Cf, Lk. xx. 19, xxi. 12; Jn vii. 30, 44, ete. Note 
the 2nd aor. with Ist aor. termination (NB) and see on eldSauer, ii. 12. 

47. els 8€ tus. Both Mk and Lk. have ris, but Mt. omits it. It 
suggests that the writer could name the els, if he thought it wise to do 
so. Here, as in the cases of Mary anointing Christ, and of Judas 
murmuring at her, the later records are more definite than the earlier. 
Mk says that this assault was committed by a certain person, Mt. and 
Lk, that it was done by one of Christ’s followers, Jn that it was the 
act of Simon Peter. After Peter’s death, and long after the event, 
no harm would be done in giving the name. Jn alone gives the name 
Malchus; as an acquaintance of the high-priest (Jn xviii. 15) he would 
know his slave’s name. Malchus may have been the first to lay 
hands on Jesus, and hence Peter’s impulsive attack on him. Peter’s 
mingled affection and self-confidence are again conspicuous. He does 
not think of the risk to himself, nor does he stop to consider what 
good it would do to wound one man, and him a mere subordinate. 
His wdxaipa was probably a large knife rather than a sword; there 
were two such weapons in the party (Lk. xxii. 38), 

ddeikev. Took off. In no other connexion is d¢apéw used in 
N.T. of physical sundering; but cf. Gen. xl. 19; Exod. xxix. 27; 
1 Sam. xvii. 46, etc. Both Lk. and Jn specify the right ear, a very 
rare instance of agreement between Lk. and Jn in narrative, as distinct 
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from Mk and Mt. Mt. alone records Christ’s rebuke to Peter, and Lk. 
alone records the healing of the ear. In some cases diminutives 
retain their force in N.T., e.g. rroidproy (iii. 9), kuvdpra (vii. 27); but 
here drdpiov (Mk, Jn) and @riov (Mt.) =ofs (Lk.). 

48. doxpi0els. He answers their action, their manner of arrest- 
ing Him, as if He were a dangerous bandit; see on ix. 5 and xi. 14. 
This remonstrance is the same in all three; Jn omits it. 

eEydOare. See on éréBaday, v. 46. 

ovddaBety. To arrest; Lk. xxii. 54; Jn xviii. 12; Acts i. 16, etc. 

49. Kad’ ipépav...év tm tepo. The words are in all three, and 
they cause no difficulty, even if none of those who had heard Him 
teach were present in Gethsemane. Those who had ordered His arrest 
knew that every day, in a most public place, He was to be found. 
The allusion is probably to the last few days, not to the earlier teach- 
ing in Jerusalem. , 

jpyv. This is the usual form of the Ist pers. imperf. in N.T. 
(Mt. xxv. 35; Jn xi. 15; Acts x. 30, etc.). 

ampos tpas. Lk. has pel’ duav, but mpés c. acc. indicates not 
merely proximity or accompaniment, but intercourse; see on Jn i. 1 
and 1 Jn i. 2. 

dAX tva. Something is understood; ‘‘but you did not arrest Me 
then, in order that.” Mt. supplies all this has come to pass. See on 
Jn ix. 3 and 1 Jn ii. 19. 

ai ypapal. See on xii. 10,24. In Jn it is always wa % ypady 
my. (xiii. 18, xvii. 12, xix. 24, 36). 

50. &pvyov mdvres. See crit. note. The mdvres comes at the 
end with emphasis; and they forsook Him and fled—all of them. 
Peter, after striking one useless blow, flees with the rest; cf. vv. 27, 29. 
It was evident that He was not going to use His miraculous power to 
prove His Messiahship, and they left Him to the fate which He had 
often foretold. 

51. Kalveaviokos tis. See crit. note, This strange incident has 
so little to do with the narrative, and is so out of harmony with the 
tone of it, that we wonder why it was inserted. It cannot be part of 
Peter’s reminiscences, for he had fled before it occurred, and he would 
not regard the matter as instructive. It can hardly be part of the 
story which he habitually told, and it would not be likely to be part of 
the primitive tradition. The patristic guess that the young man was 
St John is excluded by the fact that he had already fled. James, the 
Lord’s brother, is less improbable, but has little to recommend it. 
Much more probably the young man was the Evangelist himself. 
This hypothesis gives an adequate reason for the insertion of the 
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incident. The matter was of intense interest to him, and some who 
read his Gospel would know who was meant. He does not give his 
name, for he does not wish to pose as the one adherent of Jesus who 
did not fiy until an attempt was made to arrest him. If the Evangelist 
was the son of ‘‘ the goodman ’’ in whose house the Paschal meal was 
celebrated (see on v. 14), then his appearance at this crisis is intelli- 
gible. The house was near Gethsemane, and the noise and lights of 
the band led by Judas may have awakened Mark, who—taking the 
first thing that came to hand as a covering—ran out to see what was 
happening. As his father knew Jesus (v. 14) and was perhaps a 
disciple, Mark would be greatly interested, even if he were not himself 
a disciple. All this hangs together very well, but the evidence for it 
is slender. The suggestion that the incident is given as a specimen of 
the animosity of Christ’s foes against anyone who seemed to sympa- 
thize with Him, is not very convincing. As in the case of ‘‘ the 
father of Alexander and Rufus’’ (xy. 21), the Evangelist seems to 
assume that some of his readers will know who is meant; but it is 
the interest to himself that causes the adventure of the young man to 
be recorded. Zahn, Introd. to N.T. mu. p. 494; Mk ‘paints a small 
picture of himself in the corner of his work.” 

owSé6va, This may mean either an article of clothing or a coverlet 
caught up to serve as clothing. Of the perfect housewife (Prov. xxxi. 
24) it is said owddvas éwrolycev xal dwédoro, which Toy explains as 
‘‘probably a square piece of cloth that could be used as an outer 
garment or as a night-dress’’; and Moore thinks that the 30 linen 
garments which Samson wagered (Judg. xiv. 12) were ‘‘ rectangular 
pieces of fine and therefore costly linen stuff, which might be worn as 
an outer garment, or as a night-wrapper.’’ The Talmud says that 
such a piece of linen might be used as a curtain ora shroud. We 
may conjecture with Bengel that a young man who had a owddv asa 
wrapper came from a well-to-do household. Cf. Acts xii. 8. 

52. Katradurdv. Often used of leaving behind (xii. 19, 21), or 
abandoning completely (x. 7; Lk. v. 28). In N.T. this compound is 
far more freq. than \elrw. All these minute details show that, if Mk 
is not giving his own experiences, he has got information from one 
who was there. That Mt. and Lk. should omit this incident is 
natural. That a later editor has inserted it in Mk is very improbable. 
What would be the object of such insertion? If the young man was 
Mark, or some one whom he knew very well, we have a reasonable 
explanation of its presence in this Gospel. 
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53—65. Tur TRIAL BEFORE THE HicH-Prisst. 
Mt. xxvi. 57—68. Lk. xxii. 683—71. Cf. Jn xviii. 12—14, 19 —24, 


53. mpos Tov dpxtepéa. Caiaphas, as Mt. states. Neither Mk 
nor Mt. mentions Annas, and Mk never names Caiaphas, but presum- 
ably in Mk ‘‘ the high-priest’’ always means Caiaphas. Jn says that 
they took Jesus to Annas first. He had been high-priest a.p. 7—14, 
and had been deposed by Valerius Gratus, Pilate’s predecessor. But 
probably some Jews regarded him as the true high-priest, although 
his son-in-law Caiaphas acted as high-priest a.p. 18—36. They seem 
to have lived together in the same palace. See on Jn xviii. 13. 

cvvépxovrar. The Sanhedrin, with its three component sections, 
is ready to meet at once; and the three sections are mentioned 
separately, as if to show how representative the assembly was, and 
how widely spread was the responsibility. Late as the hour is, the 
witnesses are ready also. All has been carefully prepared. The 
Synoptists distinguish two ecclesiastical trials, an informal one during 
the night, when the chief business was transacted, and a formal one 
by daylight to confirm the proceedings. Nothing done in the night 
was valid. 

54. 6 Ilérpos dé pakpdbev yKodovOnoev. When the first panic 
was over, Peter’s affection re-asserted itself; and perhaps there was 
some shame at this pitiful result of his self-confident professions; but 
his fears keep him at a distance. All three have waxpéddev, but Mk 
alone has the superfluous d7é (v. 6, viii. 3, xi. 13), and here it is Mt. 
who has the imperf., while Mk has the less accurate aor. After Jesus 
had been taken inside the palace, Peter, with the help of a disciple 
who was probably St John (see on Jn xviii. 15), obtained admission 
to the avAy, atrium, or open court, from which the room in which 
the Sanhedrin was sitting could be seen. There he sat with the 
Levitical guard, warming himself. Jerusalem is 2500 feet above the 
sea, and the nights in spring are cold. The superfluous els—ws éow 
els— is in Mk only. That it was Judas who got Peter admitted is 
incredible. 

apes TO as. Both Mk and Lk. notice this. His care for his 
comfort was fatal; the firelight caused him to be recognized. Xeno- 
phon uses ¢s in the sense of fire (rip). Syr-Sin. omits the words. 

55. éxjrouv...ovx etpiokoy. Their failure to get evidence on 
which He could be condemned to death was as continuous as their 
seeking for it. cclesiastical tribunals have often been prone to 
decide first and then geek for evidence to justify the decision. 
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56. Yoa...ovK ioav. Agreed not together; cf. Deut. xvii. 6, xix. 
15; Num. xxxy. 30. The words might mean ‘‘were not just and 
impartial,’? but hardly ‘‘were not adequate,’’ which would rather be 
ixaval (Plato, Sym. 179 B, Hip. Mi. 369). 

57. &pevSopapripovv. This repetition is in Mk only. Syr-Sin. 
omits. 

58. ‘Hpets tkotvocapey attov. We ourselves heard Him. This 
characteristic fulness is again peculiar to Mk. The report of the 
words is in Mt. different and shorter; ‘‘I am able to destroy the 
temple of God, and to build it in three days.’? How far the report of 
what the witnesses said has been influenced by the recollection of 
what Christ actually said, or by the interpretation of what He said, it 
is impossible to determine. It is not incredible that Christ’s re- 
markable utterance made two years before (Jn ii. 19) was remembered, 
and was now brought up against Him in a perverted form. Of course 
Christ had not said that He would destroy the Temple. On the other 
hand it is possible that He had said something similar recently. His 
prediction of the destruction of the Temple (xiii. 2) may have become 
known, and to a Jew that would seem to be blasphemy, for the 
Temple was the token of the Presence of God. Cf. Rev. xi. 1, 2. 
They did noi see that in killing the Messiah they doomed the Temple 
to destruction. Cf. Acts vi. 14, where Stephen’s saying on the 
subject is quoted against him. For dia rpdy see on ii. 1, and for 
dxetporolnrov see on 2 Cor. v. 1. 

59. ovSt ottws. Mk only. Mt. regards the statement that they 
were false witnesses as sufficient. Mk states with satisfaction that 
even about this definite charge their statements did not tally. Ac- 
cording to Jn ii. 19 Jesus had said ‘* Destroy...and I will raise.”? 

60. Ovx droxpivy ovdév; This is a separate question (A.V., R.V.). 
Vulg. runs the two questions into one; Non respondes quicquam ad 
ea quae tibi objicituntur ab his? The Greek in Mt. is the same, 
with the omission of one negative, but there Vulg. has Nihil respondes 
ad ea quae isti adversum te testificantur? Both these translations 
treat ri as if it were rpds d. We might take ri as 8 7, ‘‘nothing as to 
that which’’; but the two questions are more terse and more in Mk’s 
style. The double negative is in Mk’s style; see on v. 25. 

tl otrol cov «.; ‘* What explanation is there of all this testimony 
against Thee?’? The high-priest adopts this paternal tone in order 
to get evidence from Christ Himself which they had failed to get from 
their witnesses. Syr-Sin. make this a separate question, as also does 
Victor. 

61. éoudra Kal otk dmrexplvaro ovSéy. So NBCL 33. Again 
the double negative and superfluous fulness; Mt, has éowda only, 
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Euthymius gives two reasons for the silence; B\érwv pay kal 7d Sikaorh- 
prov mapdvomov, eldws d¢ xal Bre wdryv droKpwetrac wapd Tovovro.s. 
With regard to the first, the Sanhedrin had no right to make Him 
a prisoner, no right to hold a nocturnal sitting, no right to use false 
witnesses in support of an iniquitous prejudgment. Moreover, by 
declaring their inability to decide whether the Baptist had a Divine 
commission, they had abdicated. There was nothing for Him to reply 
to, for all evidence against Him had broken down. All three Gospels 
have dmexplvaro (Mt. xxvii. 12; Lk. xxiii. 9). The aor. mid. is rare 
both in LXX. and N.T. (Lk. iii. 16; Jn v. 17, 19, but not xii. 23; 
Acts iii. 12). 

moduw...ernp@ta. This does not mean that the high-priest re- 
peated his question, but that he made another appeal. The appeal is 
quite a new one. Jesus had accepted the acclamations of those who 
hailed Him as ‘‘ He that cometh”’ and as ‘‘the Son of David.’”’ Did 
He Himself claim to be the Messiah? the Son of the Blessed? The 
latter expression would be used in order to avoid using the Divine 
Name. Mt. substitutes “the Son of God,’’ having stated that 
Caiaphas put this question with a solemn adjuration, ’Hiopxifw ce 
kara Tod Ocod rod Gyros. After such words there was no point in 
avoiding the Divine Name. Jewish thought had by no means always 
identified the Messiah with the Son of God. But it was sometimes 
done; e.g. Enoch cy. 2; 2 Esdr, vii. 28, 29, xiv. 9; and Caiaphas 
would know this. For the Sanhedrin’s purpose it was much more 
important that Jesus should be got to claim the latter title. The 
populace had not hailed Him as the Son of God; if He could be led 
to say that He was the Son of God, a charge of blasphemy could be 
established. Elsewhere in N.T. evAoynrés is a predicate of 6 Oeds in 
doxologies. 

62. “Hy ely. Jesus admits the right of the high-priest to ask 
this question and replies at once. For the first time in this Gospel 
He publicly declares in full and solemn language Who He is. The 
reference to Dan. vii. 13 would be understood by those present. Mt. 
gives the less definite reply 20 elias, ‘‘ That was thy saying,’’ which 
might be assent, or denial, or neutral, according to circumstances. 
Cf. xv. 2. Here what follows shows that, if 2v elas was the expres- 
sion used, it was equivalent to Hyd eiw. 

Tov viov...tTHs Svvdpews. These words are in all three. They tell 
the Sanhedrin that a day will come when the positions will be reversed 
and He will be passing sentence on them (Rev. i. 7). In rAs duvduews 
we have another substitute for the Divine Name. Dalman, Words, 
pp. 200, 306—308. 
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perd tov vehedav. See on xiii. 24, 26. The clouds are doubtless 
symbolical. Such symbolism was part of the mental furniture of 
a Jew, although some Jews may haye understood the symbols 
literally. 

Early in the Ministry Christ had begun to give a partial revelation 
of His Messianic character by calling Himself ‘‘the Son of Man”’; 
He had given clearer intimations in private to the Twelve; He had 
accepted Peter’s confession of His Messiahship; He had refused to 
rebuke those who had publicly proclaimed Him as the Messianic King 
at the triumphal entry; and now before the Sanhedrin and before 
Pilate He acknowledges His full right to the title. To Pilate He 
explains that He is no earthly king, no rival of the Emperor. No 
explanation of His Kingship or of His Sonship is given to the 
hierarchy. They knew the import of His words, as the action of the 
high-priest shows. 

63. Siapras robs xtrdvas. In this he was doing no more than 
duty required. The high-priest was forbidden to rend his clothes for 
his own misfortunes (Ley. x. 6, xxi. 10), but, when acting officially, 
he was bound to do so as a protest against any expression that was 
regarded as blasphemous, and the Talmud prescribes the exact way in 
which it was to be done. Originally a spontaneous way of expressing 
grief, perhaps much older than Judaism, it ended in becoming even 
more formal than our wearing of black or the duration of court 
mourning. The LXX. expression is dap. ra ludria, but rods xuTGvas 
occurs in the captains’ lamentations for the death of Holofernes 
(Judith xiv. 19), and in the Ep. Jer. 31 the idolatrous priests are 
described as having rods xirvas Sieppwydras. Apparently Caiaphas 
acted in accordance with rule. It was the under-garments, which had 
to be torn. This punctilious observance of ceremonial detail (ef. 
Jn xviii, 28), accompanied by gross violation of important regulations 
and of clear principles of justice, was very characteristic. Christ 
ought to have been arrested before sunset and by the witnesses, and 
there seem to have been other violations of established rules (Brodrick, 
Lhe Trial and Crucifixion of Jesus Christ, pp. 30, 65). 

TC Ure xpelav txopnev papripwyy» The question reveals that they 
had been seeking witnesses for the purpose of condemning Him, and 
the satisfaction of the conspirator is apparent through the distress of 
the official. What the court must regard as a blasphemous utterance 
shocked the high-priest, but such an utterance was exactly what he 
and the other Sanhedrists were desiring to elicit. Cf. Plato Rep. 
340 A, Kal rl, Edn, deirar waprupos; avrds yap 6 Opactuaxos dpoNore?. 

64. rKovcare ris PAarpyplas. The sentence may be interroga- 
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tive (WH.), but more probably it is categorical (A.V., R.V.), and we 
may keep the aor. in English; Ye heard the blasphemy. The thing 
heard is rarely in the gen., and here Mt. has the acc. Cf. Lk. xv. 25. 

tt ipiv datverar; What do you think of it? This might mean, 
‘Do you regard His utterance as blasphemous?’’ But it probably 
meant, ‘‘What treatment ought to be His?’? The blasphemy was 
assumed. 

ot 8 mavres. The rdvres may be exact. It is not likely that 
Joseph of Arimathaea (Lk, xxiii. 51) or Nicodemus (Jn vii. 50, xix. 
39) was present at this nocturnal meeting; but Mt. omits the doubtful 
Waves, ; 

évoxov élvat Oavdrov. This is certainly accurate. They could 
decide that He was worthy of death; but, the sitting being illegal, 
the Sanhedrin had no power to pronounce any sentence. That was 
done later, after daybreak. 

65. mptavré ties euarrtev. The rwes, in contrast with the 
preceding mdyres, must mean some members of the Sanhedrin. That 
Roman soldiers should be guilty of such brutality (xv. 19) is not 
wonderful; but that members of the supreme court should exhibit 
their malignity in this way shows the temper in which they had come 
to judge their Prisoner. Christ had prophesied the spitting, but as 
done by the heathen (x. 34). Lk. records the prediction of the 
spitting (xviii. 32), but not the fulfilment of it. The more classical 
katanTiw does not occur in N.T. or LXX. The covering of the face 
has no connexion with the Roman custom of covering the head of 
a criminal before crucifixion. Cic. Pro Rabir. ivy. 13, vy. 16. Syr-Sin. 
omits the covering. Kodagifw means ‘‘ strike with the fist’’ (1 Cor. 
iv. 11; 2 Cor. xii. 7, where see note; 1 Pet. ii. 20). 

IIpopyjteveov. This might have come immediately after the 
covering of the face; even then the meaning would not have been 
quite obvious. Mt. gives it clearly. Jesus was challenged to declare 
by His Messianic power who His unseen assailant was. 

ot varnpéroar. The underlings of the Sanhedrin, the Levitical 
guard. ‘Did strike Him with the palms of their hands” (A.V.) is 
certainly wrong as regards the verb. We must read @\afor (see crit. 
note); they caught Him. The meaning of parlopacw is less certain. 
It may have its original meaning of blows with a rod, but it is more 
probable that the later meaning of slaps with the open hand is to be 
retained here. Cf. Is.1.6. They caught Him with blows is a safe 
rendering, leaving it open whether the blows were inflicted with the 
hand or with rods. KovévAos €kaBev has been found in a papyrus of 
this period, and Wohlenberg illustrates the unusual form of expression 
from Cic. Tuse. ii. 14, Spartae pueri ad aram verberibus accipiuntur. 

Y2 
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Euthymius remarks with what candour (¢iAa\nOds) and with what 
freedom from partiality (daa#és) the Evangelists narrate. No con- 
cealment of the sins of Apostles, no exaltation of the Master, and no 
abuse of His enemies. 


66—72. Prrer’s Toree Denrats or His Master. 
Mt. xxvi. 69—75. Lk. xxii. 56—62. Jn xviii. 17, 25—27. 


66. pla tov maSicKav. We have four accounts of the three 
denials. They exhibit, what is frequently found in honest witnesses, 
agreement in the main features combined with considerable difference 
in the details. The four records may be reduced to three, for Mt. is 
dependent on Mk. It is possible that Lk. is sometimes influenced by 
Mk, but in this section Mk, Lk., and Jn may be regarded as three 
independent witnesses. All four agree that the person who provoked 
the first denial was a woman, but they do not agree as to what she 
said, and they agree still less as to Peter’s reply. This madicxn was 
a female slave in the high-priest’s household. See notes on Jn xviii. 
25—27. The second denial is given very briefly by all four; but the 

. first and third are reproduced with much fulness in Mk. 

67. tBotca...guBrAdpaca. Mk’s common combination of parti- 
ciples; see on i. 15. Neither word is superfluous. She saw some 
one with whom she was not familiar; and, after she had looked at 
him steadily (viii. 25, x. 21, 27), she saw that he was the person 
whom a disciple of Jesus had asked her to admit (Jn). Probably 
Peter’s manner betrayed disquietude and sympathy with the Prisoner 
in the room overlooking the court. 

Kaltov. (Mt., Jn.) ‘‘Thou as well as the other whom I know.” 

rod Nafapyvod. Mk only (i. 24). The epithet is emphatic by 
position and is spoken with contempt; see on Jn i. 47. Mt. has ‘‘ the 
Galilean,’’? Lk. and Jn neither. 

68. pvijcaro. All three have this aor. and also the ov« olda, 
which Mk gives with characteristic fulness, Odre olda ot're éwicrauar 
«7... This may be taken in three ways; ‘‘I neither know nor 
understand what thow sayest’’ (R.V.); ‘‘I neither know Him nor 
understand what thow sayest’’; ‘‘I neither know nor understand. 
What art thow saying?’’ (WH.). The second way has the advantage 
of bringing out the difference between olda and éricrauae and thus 
justifying the use of ore...o¥re: moreover Lk. supplies adrév after 
oléa. Here again (see on v. 30) Mt. takes one half, and Lk. the other 
of Mk’s full statement; od« olda abrév (Lk.), od« ofa ri Aéyers (Mt.). 

els TO mpoavdtov. Here only in Bibl. Grk. The vestibule or 
forecourt rather than ‘‘the porch”? (A.V., R.V.). Mt. says ‘‘the 
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porch’? (rdv mvdGva), which would be near to the mpoatduov. Ex- 
perience had shown that it was dangerous to stand in the light of the 
fire. That cai adéxrwp épdévnoev is an interpolation may be regarded 
as certain, though R.V. admits the words. See crit. note. 

69. % matSiokn. Near the porch the portress would be likely to 
notice him again, and she began to point him out to the bystanders. 
Mt. assigns this act to a different woman, d\n, while Lk. says that 
it was a man, érepos, and that he addressed, not the bystanders, but 
Peter himself. Jn says that this second attack was addressed direct 
to Peter, elroy air», but he does not say by whom, and he states that 
it took place while Peter was warming himself by the fire. These 
divergences are of no importance; ov yap éénxplBwrat Todro TH py Huy 
Tov ypaydvrwy (Victor). The main facts, that Peter was again 
assailed, and that he again denied, are given clearly by all. No doubt 
several people attacked him, while he shifted from one part of the 
courtyard to another. 

70. mddw ypvetro. Mk alone changes from aor. to imperf.; ‘‘he 
kept on denying.’? This almost implies that several persons had 
assailed him. 

perd pixpdv. Lk. says about an hour later. 

oi twapertates tXeyov. The imperf. is accurate. Lk. assigns the 
third attack to dAdos 71s, and Jn says that he was a kinsman of 
Malchus, and had seen Peter in the garden. All three Synoptists 
state that Peter was now recognized as a Galilean; little, however, is 
known about the Galilean dialect or pronunciation which betrayed 
him. Dalman, Words, p. 80; Schiirer, Jewish People, u. i. p. 10. 

kal yap. And what is more, introducing an additional reason for 
suspecting him. His dress may also have suggested Galilee. 

71. dvabeparitay. Lk. and Jn omit the cursing and swearing. 
The cursing would mean that he declared himself to be anathema, if 
what he said was not true; ef. Acts xxiii. 12; Gal. i. 8, 9; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 22. Both the manner and the substance of his denial have 
increased. First he denied once that he was a follower of Jesus. 
Then he denied this several times. Now in very strong language he 
denies that he knows ‘‘this man of whom ye speak’’; he cannot 
even now name the Master. 

72. «00s. So also Mt. and Jn, while Lk. has his favourite 
mapaxphua. See crit. note, All four notice how quickly the cock- 
crowing followed on the third denial. Mk alone has ék devrépov, 
which &L omit, as NCD omit 6/s in v. 30. Lk. alone records Christ’s 
turning and looking at Peter; but all the Synoptists record that he 
remembered Christ’s prediction of the three denials and that this 
made him weep. 
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_ Gdéxrwp ewvijrev. A cock crew. None of the Gospels has the 
definite art., which A.V. and R.V. everywhere insert. 

7d pypa. As in ix. 32, this refers to a particular utterance. Jn 
uses only the plur., but always of separate sayings; see on Jn iii. 34. 

Sis dwovica. See crit. note. It is remarkable that in the omis- 
sion of dfs here and v. 30, and of éx devrépov in v. 72, authorities vary: 
N omits in all three places, C* omits dis in both places, but not é« 
devrépov, L omits éx devrépov, but not dis in either place. 

kal émtBadov tkAatevy. We must be content to share the ignorance 
of all the ages as to what Mk means by ér:Saddv. At an early period 
(D, Latt. Syrr.) cat #pEaro «Nalew was substituted for xal émiBadwov 
éx\aev. Euthymius regards émiBadtdév as meaning dptduevos, and 
J. H. Moulton (p. 131) quotes a Ptolemaic papyrus as confirming this 
—émpartdv swéxwoe Ta ev TH éavrod yp uépy, Which he translates, 
‘che set to and dammed up.’’ Lagrange points out that here the 
meaning may rather be, ‘‘he threw on earth and made a dam.”’ 
Other unusual meanings for ér:8addv are ‘in response to this,’’ and 
‘with vehemence’?’ (rixp&s, Lk.). Neither is satisfactory. In iv. 37 
we have ra xtuara éréBadXev els rd motor, but that hardly justifies 

*¢flung himself into space’? as the meaning of émSaddév. Nor is 
‘* stopped suddenly,’’ as if striking against an obstacle, more probable. 
If we refuse to give any exceptional meaning to ém:Baddv, something 
must be understood. Theophylact supplies rd ludriov. He explains 
it by émixadupduevos ry Kepadjy. Covering the head is sometimes an 
expression of grief (2 Sam. xy. 30, xix. 4), and Field follows Salmasius 
and C. F. A. Fritzsche in adopting this meaning. It is perhaps a little 
less violent to supply rhv didvouay, ‘when he thought thereon, he 
wept’’ (A.V., R.V.). But in all these cases closer parallels than those 
which are put forward in justification are needed. The superiority of 
&kdavey (Mk) to &xA\avoey (Mt., Lk.) is evident. Jn, who greatly 
abbreviates his friend’s denials (ovx eful, odk elul, radw Apyyicaro), 
omits the weeping; when he wrote, Peter’s repentance and heroic 
death were known in all the Churches. 

It is possible to exaggerate Peter’s baseness for the sake of pointing 
amoral. His coming to the high-priest’s palace, and being ready to 
enter the court where the Levitical guard was in attendance, was 
courageous. His remaining there-after he had been repeatedly 
charged with being an adherent of the Accused was still more 
courageous. He must have known that he ran the risk of being 
arrested for his violence in the garden, and for this he was prepared. 
But he was not prepared for the awkward remark made by a woman. 


The lie once told was persisted in, and he quickly went from bad to 
worse, 


CHAPTER XV. 


1. moujoavres (ABNXTAIIYV) rather than érowdoavres (NCL). 

8. NABCDLITI omit atrés dé ovdév drexplvaro. 

4. Kartnyopotow (NBCDW) rather than xarauaprupotow (AMNX 
TA). 

6. év mapytovvro (N*AB*A) rather than dy7ep jrodvro (N°BSONX 
Ill). “Oorep occurs nowhere in N.T. 

7. oracictav (SBCDKNY) rather than cuveracacrav (AA). 

8. dvaBds (SBD) rather than dvafojoas (ACXTIL). NBA omit 
. del. G 
12. NBCAW omit 6énere. 

14. mepioods (NABCD) rather than repiccorépws (XT), which 
occurs nowhere in the Gospels. 

20. td ipdria adrod (BCAW) rather than r. iv. rd tdva (APXTI). 

oravpsowow (NBXIII) rather than cravpjcovew (ACDLNA). 

28. NABC*®DX¥ omit the verse, also k Syr-Sin. The. 

33. Kal yevopévns (SBDLAW) rather than yer. dé (ACXTII). See 
on i, 14, 

34, For éyxaréyres, D has the surprising reading dvidiwas: d, 
however, has dereliquisti. But c has exprobrasti, i has in opprobrium 
dedisti, k* maledixisti. See Burkitt in J.T.S. 1. p. 278; Nestle, 
p. 266. 

39. NBLY omit xpdéas after ottrws. 

40. NBL omit 7p after év als. 

41. SNBY omit «al after af, while ACLA retain xal and omit al. 

44. Sy améOavey (BD) rather than mddac ddd. (NACL etce.). 
Change to avoid repetition. 

45. wraopa (NBDL) rather than céua (ACXTAIIY). 

46. U@nxev (NBC2DL) rather than karéOnxev (AC*MXI'II), the 
more usual verb. 

47. réerar (NCABCDAIIY 33) rather than riferac (MI). 
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1—15. Tue TRIAL BEFORE THE PROCURATOR. 


Mt. xxvii. 1—26. Lk. xxiii. 1—3, 18—25. 
Jn xviii. 28—40, xix. 4—16. 


1. 803s mpowt. Directly it was morning, i.e. as soon as if was 
lawful to transact business. They must get everything settled with 
Pilate before the Paschal Lambs were killed that afternoon. The 
real business was done at the nocturnal meeting, of which Mk and 
Mt. give a detailed account, and therefore describe the formal con- 
firmation in the morning very briefly. Lk. records the later meeting 
only, and transfers to it features of the midnight sitting. Some items 
would have to be gone through twice. There is no exact parallel to 
eds mpwt, but ed@ds rots ca8S8acw, ‘‘on the very first sabbath”? (i, 21) 
is near it. 

cupPotrAvoy woujoaytes. ‘‘ Held a consultation” (A.V., R.V.) is 
very likely right, but cupSotAcov may mean the result of consultation, 
‘ta plan of action.’? Mt., as usual, has cus. ~daB8or. See on 
iii, 6. 

ot dpxtepets. The three elements of the Sanhedrin are given, but 
differently from xiv. 53. With characteristic fulness (xiv. 58, 61, 68) 
Mk adds kal ddov 7d cuvédpov, Which Mt. omits as superfluous, Lk. 
has simply his characteristic words dray ro r\HOo0s abrdr. 

Siyjcavres. He had been bound in the garden (Jn xviii. 12, 24), 
and probably unbound in the high-priest’s palace. It was important 
to show to Pilate that they regarded Him as dangerous, and it is said 
that binding intimated that He had been declared to be worthy of 
death. 

mwapéSwxav ILedaro. Mk assumes that his readers know who 
Pilate was; he never calls him 6 #yeudv. The Procurator had come 
from Caesarea, the Roman capital, to keep order during the Passover. 
He probably occupied Herod’s palace, as Florus had previously done 
(Joseph. B,J. u. xiv. 8, xv. 5). The hierarchy hand Jesus over to 
him to get their sentence of death confirmed; see on Jn xviii. 31. 
Pilate of course would not listen to a charge of blasphemy, so they 
accuse Him of being seditious, forbidding tribute to Tiberius, and 
assuming the title of ‘‘king.’’? Pilate would not understand ‘‘ Messiah,’’ 
but ‘‘king of the Jews’? would be intelligible enough. Pilate does 
not take their word for it; he begins to investigate the case himself; 
and here we may haye much of the exact language used, for Pilate 
would converse with our Lord in Greek. 
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2. Xb & 6 Bacirets trav “IovSalwv; The question is identical in 
all four. The Jews themselves say ‘‘ King of Israel’? (v. 32), but to 
Pilate they would say ‘‘ King of the Jews.’? The ot is emphatic and 
expressive of surprise; He certainly did not look like one who 
would claim kingly power. For doxpiOels \éyec see on iii. 33 and 
viii. 29. 

2d déyets. Christ recognizes Pilate’s authority and his right to 
ask, and His =v also is emphatic; ‘‘That is thy statement.’? Christ 
neither affirms nor denies it; He gives what Theophylact calls du@t- 
Boros dréxpicts. He could not say that He was not King of the Jews; 
on the other hand He was not a king in Pilate’s sense. But the reply 
is probably nearer to assent than to denial; see on xiv. 62. Xv Adyes 
is in all three; not in Jn. 

3. Katyyspovv...moddd. ‘* Accused Him of many things’’ (B.V.), 
in multis (Vulg.), or much, the usual meaning in Mk. See oni. 45. 

4. émnpdta. Probably the conversational imperf. See on v. 9. 
But Pilate may have asked the question several times. 

Oix drroxplvy ovSév; See on xiv. 16. 

mooa. ‘*What grave charges’? may be meant as well as ‘‘how 
many.’’ 

5. ovkért ovdéy. Again a double negative; Lk. omits ov«ér. 
The accusations were false, like those before the Sanhedrin, and 
Christ did not reply to them in either case. The proceedings are 
more intelligible when we learn from Jn that in private Christ ex- 
plained to Pilate that His Kingdom was not of this world. Pilate’s 
questions He answers, but He makes no reply to the false statements 
of the Sanhedrin. Yet, without Jn, we should not understand why 
Pilate did not condemn Jesus when He did not clearly renounce all 
claim to be King of the Jews. : 

6. Kato St éoptiv. Neither ‘‘at that Feast’? (A.V.) nor ‘“‘at the 
Feast’’ (R.V.) is quite accurate; it means at festival-time. Singulis 
diebus festis (k) is better than per diem festum (Vulg.). 

arédvev...crapytotyto. See crit. note. He used to release, and 
his releasing corresponded to their requesting; both were customary. 
Nothing is known of this custom beyond what is told us in the 
Gospels, but it is in accordance with Roman policy. At the lectister- 
nium prisoners were sometimes released (Livy v. 13); but here only 
one prisoner, specially chosen by the people, can be set free. A 
papyrus of about a.p. 87, quoted by Lagrange (ad loc.) and by Milligan 
(N.T. Documents, p. 79), gives a nearer parallel. Phibion, guilty of 
violence, is brought before C. Septimius Vegetus, governor of Egypt, 
who says to him déwos mév qs pacriywOjvar...xaplfoun dé oe rots 
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éxdos. The mob did not wish Phibion to be scourged, and the 
governor ‘‘makes them a present of him.”’ 

7. tv 8 6 Aeyopevos BupaBBas. Now there was the man called 
Barabbas, a somewhat unusual expression; cf. Mt. xxvi. 14; Jn ix. 
11. The name is probably a patronymic, Bar-Abba, ‘‘son of Abba,”’ 
or ‘‘son of a father’’; but it is not certain that Abba was used as 
a proper name so asiky. as this. The interpretation ‘‘son of a Rabbi,’ 
didacxddov vids or filius magistri, is ancient, but it is not correct. 
Bar-Rabban would become BappafSdvas. It was inevitable that the 
choice between ‘‘a son of a father’? and ‘‘the Son of the Father” 
should be pointed out, The remarkable reading which inserts 
‘‘Jesus’’ before ‘‘ Barabbas’’ in Mt. xxvii. 16, 17 is almost certainly 
@ corruption. WH. App. p. 19. 

Tav oTraciactoey. See crit. note, ‘The ate of a faction, 
the revolutionaries.’’ They are spoken of as notorious. The word 
occurs here only in Bibl. Grk. The classical form is cragudrns. 

otrives. ‘‘Who were of such a character as to’ (iv. 20, xii. 18), 
They were desperadoes. 

aweroujkecav. No augment, as usual; cf. v. 10, xiv. 44. In 
Deut. xxii. 8, dévov movety is used of causing death by omitting to put 
@ parapet round one’s roof. Excepting this verse, crdois=‘‘ popular - 
disturbance”’ is peculiar to Lk. and Acts; in Heb. ix. 8 it=‘‘ standing 
posture’’; in LXX. it represents eight Hebrew words. Here Syr-Sin. 
has ‘‘had done wrong and committed murder.’’ 

8. dvaBds. It might be natural to speak of going up to the 
Praetorium; but in fact the Praetorium stood high. Mk is silent as 
to the temper of the people when they started; they soon became 
hostile to Jesus. 

6 dxAos WpEato alretoPar. In Jn, Pilate takes the initiative and 
offers to ‘‘ release the King of the Jews’? in honour of the Passover, 
this being one of his devices to free an innocent prisoner without 
exasperating the populace. In Mt., Pilate offers the alternative of 
Jesus or Barabbas. Will they have one who was falsely accused of 
stirring up sedition, or one who was guilty of both sedition and 
murder? It is much more likely that, as Mk and Jn state, Pilate 
simply offered to release Jesus. He was most anxious to set Him 
free; he eared nothing, and possibly knew nothing, about Barabbas. 
To suggest him to the people would lessen the chance of their 
accepting Jesus. 

9. @é&ere drodvow. We have the same constr. x. 36, 51, xiv. 12. 

10. éylvwoKxev. He was becoming aware. Pilate was shrewd 
enough to see that there was violent animus against Jesus and that 
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the charges against Him were untrue. Jewish leaders were not 
likely to resent a Rabbi’s being hostile to Rome: they were quite 
capable of resenting the success of a rival Teacher. His real crime 
was that He had been too popular, and it was this which led Pilate 
to hope that the proposal to release Him in honour of the Feast 
would be welcomed by the people. But he made a mistake in calling 
Him ‘‘ the King of the Jews.’’ Such a title in the mouth of a Roman 
official must seem to be contemptuous; he would have done better, 
had he called Him ‘‘ the Prophet of Galilee.’’ 

11. ot 8& dpxtepets. It was the hierarchy, and neither Pilate nor 
the people, who first suggested Barabbas. We are not told what 
means they used to change the attitude of the people towards Jesus. 
But the citizens far outnumbered the Galilean pilgrims, and with the 
city mob Barabbas may have been a sort of hero, like Dick Turpin, | 
or, if he was a revolutionist rather than a highwayman, he may have 
been like Wat Tyler. The fickleness of the multitude in this case 
seems extraordinary, even beyond that which is often found in mobile 
vulgus. But it was a fatal shock to sentiment to see the supposed 
Messiah standing bound and helpless before the heathen Procurator. 
No true Messiah would endure such an indignity. The change of 
feeling was catastrophic and complete. They had been deceived and 
made fools of, and they were quickly made ready by the priests to 
propose the cruelest of punishments for the impostor. Judas had 
betrayed Him, the Eleven had deserted Him, and we need not be 
astonished at the fickleness of the populace. Loisy’s incredulity 
is quite out of place. Lagrange compares the sudden collapse of 
Boulanger’s popularity in April 1889. For dvacelw cf. Lk. xxiii. 5. 

12. Tt odv moujow dv déyere. See crit. note. What then am I to 
do with Him whom ye call. Delib. subj. rather than fut. indie. (R.V.). 
The more usual constr. is roveiv rt rt, but that does not mean quite 
the same as roeiv rwd rt. The latter is ‘‘to do something with a 
person,” the former is ‘‘ to do something to a person.’? Here dy 
may=rovrw dv, but the other constr. is simpler. Pilate was within 
his duty in offering to release Jesus for the Feast and in letting the 
people choose Barabbas in preference. But he had no right to let 
them decide what was to be done with Jesus. He wanted to avoid 
the responsibility of condemning Jesus, and above all -to avoid a 
tumult at the Passover. If the Jews were bent on having the life of 
an innocent Galilean, the responsibility was theirs. At all costs he 
must prevent an insurrection which would have to be put down by 
his troops. That would mean much bloodshed and the raising of 
awkward questions at Rome. Mt. interprets Pilate’s thoughts by 
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putting into his mouth the words, ‘‘I am innocent of this blood” 
(BD, Syr-Sin.). 

13. of 8 wodw epatay. This does not mean that they had 
previously asked him to crucify Jesus. They had previously asked 
him to free Barabbas (v. 11), and now they make another request. 
Or ra4\w may merely mean in reply to Pilate, in which case ra\w = 
‘‘thereupon.’’? Their reply was made with the uttermost promptitude, 
and was probably suggested by the priests when they urged the people 
to ask for Barabbas. 

14. Tl ydp émrolyncey kaxév; In all three Synoptists. ‘‘I can 
hardly do that, for what evil hath He done?’’ This is well expressed 
by ‘‘Why’”’ (A.V., R.V.). Pilate falls lower and lower. While acting 
as Roman judge, he allows clamorous Jews to dictate his decision, 
and even argues with them, and that in a way which declares that he 
regards their decision as iniquitous. He says, ‘‘ You are sentencing 
an innocent man to crucifixion,’’ and their only answer is to shout 
the iniquitous decision again with vehemence. See crit. note and cf. 
x. 26 and Acts xxvi. 11. 

15. td ikavdv rouoat. Satisfacere,a Latinism found in Polybius 
and other late writers, but nowhere else in N.T., and perhaps no- 
where in LXX. Pilate is cowed and becomes the henchman of the 
hierarchy. 

drélucev adtois tr. BapaBBav, kal rapéSaxev tr. “Incotv. This 
contrast is in all three Synoptists and was evidently part of the 
primitive tradition; and all four Evangelists have wapédwxev of this 
last step in the great rapddoc.s. Judas delivers Him up to the guards, 
the guards to Annas, Annas to Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin, the 
Sanhedrin to Pilate, Pilate to Herod, Herod to Pilate, Pilate to the 
executioners. And all these details are part of God’s delivering up 
His Son for the redemption of mankind. 

dpayedAAdoas. Another Latinism (¢A\ayeA\doas, D): in x. 34 and 
Jn xix. 1 we have the usual wagrvydw. In Mk and Mt. the scourging 
is closely connected with the crucifixion, and capital punishment 
often included both; Livy xxii. 13, xxxiii. 36; Cie. In Verr. vy. 62; 
Joseph. B. J. um. xiv. 9, v. xi. 1. In Jn the scourging is one more 
attempt made by Pilate to save at least the life of Jesus; he hopes 
that the Jews will be satisfied with this; see on Jn xix. 1. 

Mk and Mt. have no dat. after rapédSwxev, but va oravpw6f implies 
‘*to the soldiers.’’ Jn says avrois, viz. to the priests. Lk. says r@ 
Oedjwar. adr&v, which means to the will of the people. Pilate de- 
livered Jesus up to both priests and people when he handed Him over 
to the soldiers to be crucified. In the Gospel of Peter Herod gives the 
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sentence, and the guilt of the execution is attributed to him and the 
Jews. In the Acta Pilati (B. x.) the Jews execute the sentence as 
soon as Pilate has pronounced it. 


16—20a. THe Mockery py Pruatz’s Sorprers. 
Mt. xxvii. 27—31. Jn xix. 2, 3. 


16. Oi 8 orpatidrar. Some of the troops under the command of 
the Procurator, brought to Jerusalem to maintain order during the 
Feast. Again we haye dé to mark a change of subject; see on vii. 24, 
Ke32)Xvo 0. Xve 16% 

trw ths addys. This implies that the scourging had been inflicted 
elsewhere; but whether inside the building, or outside, is not clear. 

6 éotw mpattwptov. This loose conversational statement is quite 
in Mk’s style, and Blass’ proposal to substitute rod mpa:twplov is not 
needed. Whether the a’\7 was partly or wholly roofed, or not roofed 
at all, it is strange that it should be identified with the whole building. 
Probably the atA/ was the only part that was open to the public, and 
therefore, when people spoke of the Praetorium, they meant its add. 
Or Mk in his conversational manner may be stating ‘‘I mean the 
praetorium-court’’; but, even if we were sure of this, we should not 
be justified in altering his wording. It is perhaps possible that the 
soldiers’ quarters in the Procurator’s palace is meant. In A.V., 
mparrwpiov is translated in five different ways. In the Gospels it 
seems always to mean the residence of the Procurator. See on 
Jn xviii. 28. 

éAnv tHv ometpay. Again a loose conversational expression; it 
obviously means all the members of the cohort who were within 
hearing at the moment. The men on duty in connexion with the 
trial and the execution summon all who are near at hand to come 
and make sport of ‘‘ the King of the Jews.’’ Possibly ozetpa does not 
mean a full cohort of 500 or 600 men. 

17. évdi8toKovo.v avtov tmoppipav. Double acc. both here and 
vy. 19. Cf. Lk. xvi. 19 of Dives. Mt. for roppipay has yAapida 
xoxkiynv, Jn has iudriov wopdvpodv. All three mean some bright 
coloured garment to represent a royal robe; see on Jn xix. 2, 3 and 
cf. the Gospel of Peter iii. 7. There are parallels in the Testaments 
Zebulon iv. 10; Benjamin ii. 3); and the behaviour of pirates to their 
captives, as described by Plutarch (Pomp. 24), is a striking illustra- 
tion. Several others are quoted by Lagrange. 

d&kdvOwov orépavoy. It is impossible to determine what plant 
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was used for this purpose, and conjectures are very various. But 
the use of orépavos instead of d:ddnua does not prove that the soldiers 
mock Him as conqueror rather than as king. The whole context 
indicates mock homage to royalty. 

18. Xatpe Bactrkcd trav Iovdalwv. The soldiers are playing at 
Ave Caesar and mingling brutal outrage with it. In the Gospel of 
Peter the formula is ‘‘ Judge righteously, O king of Israel,’ and the 
title on the cross is ‘‘ This is the king of Israel’’; see on v. 32. Lk., 
having given the mockery by Herod and his guards (xxiii. 11), omits 
the mockery by Pilate’s troops, and the one incident may have led to 
the other, for some of Pilate’s soldiers probably accompanied Him 
and witnessed Herod’s brutality. But Pilate did not join in the 
mockery, as Herod did. Herod was exasperated with Jesus for not 
gratifying his curiosity. Pilate was exasperated, not with Jesus, but 
with the priests, for preventing him from setting Jesus free. On the 
voc. Bacted (not 6 Bacideds) see J. H. Moulton, p. 70. 

19. riévtes td yovara. Possibly a Latinism; ponentes genua. 
Cf. Lk. xxii. 41; Acts vii. 60. Note the imperfects. ; 

20. éeéSvcav airov THv tropdtpav. The double ace. is classical. 
The change from the imperfects in v. 19 to the aorists in v. 20 has 
point. Nothing is said about the crown of thorns, but it was probably 
taken off when other signs of mock royalty were removed. The 
centurion would not have allowed the mockery to continue when the 
march to the place of execution began. Pictures are misleading in 
this respect, as in various details of the crucifixion. In the most 
ancient representations of the crucifixion the Saviour does not wear 
a crown of thorns. The verse should haye ended at ra iudria adrod. 


20b—22. Tue Roap ro Canvary. 
Mt. xxvii. 31b—33. Lk. xxiii. 26—33a. Jn xix. 16, 17. 


Kal é{dyovoww. The change of tense and of behaviour point 
to a change of nominative. The soldiers off duty are left behind, 
while the centurion and his assistants take charge of the Prisoner 
and add neither insult nor brutality to what they are bound to do in 
their treatment of Him. At first, according to custom, Jesus bore 
the cross, or at any rate the cross-beam, Himself (Jn xix. 17). The 
soldiers seeing that it was more than He could carry transferred the 
burden to Simon. Place a colon after cravpdcwow adbréy. ‘ 

21. dyyapevovetv. Originally a Persian expression of impressing 
people into serving the couriers of the Great King (Hat. viii. 98), 
similar to the cursus publicus in the Roman Empire. Cf. operae 
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publicae and the French corvée. But papyri and other evidence show 
that as early as B.c. 250 the word was used in a more general sense 
and at last was applied to compulsory service of any kind. Deiss- 
mann, Bibl. St. pp. 86, 87; Hatch, Hssays, p. 37. Cf. Mt. v. 41. 
N*B* read éyyapevovow, which probably represents local pronunciation 
and is thought by some to point to an Egyptian origin for those two 
MSS. 
Twapdyovrda twa. Elsewhere in the Gospels the verb is used only 
of Jesus ‘‘ passing by’? (i. 16, ii. 14; Mt. ix. 9, 27; Jn ix. 1); and 

outside the Gospels only in the sense of things ‘‘ passing away”’ 
(1 Cor. vii. 31; 1 Jn ii. 8, 17). Syr-Sin. omits the word. 

Zlwova Kupnyaiov. In all three Synoptists; his name and origin 
were well remembered. There was a strong colony of Jews in Cyrene, 
planted there by Ptolemy I. They had equal rights with the citizens 
and often gave trouble (Joseph. Apion. ii. 4, Ant. xtv. vii. 2, xvt. vi. 
Ly yD. SieVite Xie) eV ita 16>) Huss. E)v,)2;) ef, a) Mace. *xve 23 
2 Mace. ii. 23). Simon may have been a member of the Cyrenean 
synagogue (Acts vi. 9). It is unlikely that he is the same as 
‘‘Symeon that was called Niger’’ who is mentioned with ‘‘ Lucius of 
Cyrene”’ (Acts xiii. 1). 

épxdpevov amr’ &ypotd. Coming from the country. This need not 
mean that he was coming from work in the country, and it certainly 
was not a case of coming home from work in the evening. If he was 
an inhabitant of the district, he may have come to buy or sell, or in 
connexion with the Passover; but he may have been a pilgrim come 
up for the Feast. We cannot use this statement as evidence for 
determining the day. 

rov watépa AdeEdvSpou kal “Povdov. Mk only. When he wrote, 
Alexander and Rufus were known to many for whom he wrote, and 
Simon was not. Mk wishes to interest his readers in the narrative. 
For the purposes of the narrative it is of no moment whether Simon 
had sons or what their names were. Cf. xiv. 51, 52. There may 
here be confirmation of the tradition that Mk wrote in Rome. 
Alexander is not to be identified with any other Alexander in N.T, 
The name was very common in the Hast, and no Alexander otherwise 
known to us is likely to be the same man. Rufus, on the other hand, 
is a rave name in the Hast, though not rare in Rome, and he may be 
the Rufus of Rom. xvi. 13, in which case his mother was well known 
to St Paul. He may also be the Rufus of the Ep. of Polyearp (ix.). 
But this conjecture is of as little value as that of Origen, who thinks 
that Simon of Cyrene may have been converted by St Mark. 

dn tov oravpdy. In viii. 34 the same expression is rendered 
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‘“‘take up his cross’’ (A.V., R.V.), but here ‘‘ bear his cross.’? Why 
not ‘take up’’ in both places? Vulg. has tollo in both, and Mk may 
have intentionally used the same verb in both passages. We need not 
be afraid of apparent discrepancy from Lk., who says that the soldiers 
laid the cross on Simon, éré@nxav airg@. What Christ had hitherto 
carried was transferred to Simon. Pictures sometimes represent 
Simon as merely helping Christ to carry the cross. 

22. épovew aitév. This may mean that He was so exhausted 
that the soldiers had to carry Him for the remainder of the way 
(i. 32, ii. 3); but it probably means ‘‘ bring, conduct” (vii. 32, 
viii. 22, ix. 17, 19, xi. 2, 7). Latin versions have perducunt, ad- 
ducunt, duxerunt; k has ferunt illam, ‘‘ bring the cross.” 

Kpaviov rémos. Mk, Mt., and Jn give this as the meaning of 
Golgotha, while Lk. has simply Kpaviov, which favours the view that 
it was so called from the shape of the rock. That Jews allowed the 
skulls of criminals to lie there unburied is incredible, though Jerome 
seems to accept it: in that case it would have been called the ‘* place 
of skulls.’? The legend that Adam’s skull lay there, thus bringing 
the fatal death of the first Adam into connexion with the lifegiving 
death of the second Adam, appears to be believed by Ambrose. But 
Chrysostom gives it as a mere report, and Jerome rejects it as an 
attractive interpretation of the name and mulcens aurem populi, nec 
tamen vera. The Ethiopic Melchisedek legend makes Golgotha itself 
to be Adam’s skull. Golgotha is not a pure transliteration, but is a 
Greek modification, for the sake of euphony, of Goulgoltha, Gougaltha, 
and Gogoltha, The familiar ‘‘ Calyary’’ comes from Vulg. Calvariae 
locus, Lk. Calvariae. We have not sufficient evidence to decide either 
the site or the origin of the name. The literature is large. Sanday, 
Sacred Sites, pp. 54, 68—77; D.C.G. art. ‘‘ Golgotha.’? Nor is the 
rotite through the city to it known. What is called the Via Dolorosa 
is a mediaeval conjecture. 


23—32. Tur CrucirixioN AND THE FIRST THREE Hours. 
Mt. xxiii. 84—44. Lk. xxiii. 33b—43. Jn xix. 18—26. 


23. e&iSovv alto. They offered Him (R.V.). ‘‘ They tried to 
give Him’’; the conative imperf. Cf. éxwAtouer adréy (ix. 38). Mt., 
as often, has the aor. where Mk has the imperf., and in this case is 
less accurate. 

éopvpvirpévoy olvov. Wine medicated with myrrh and perhaps 
other drugs, to act as an anaesthetic. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ sweetened with 
spice.”? Mt. has xod}, ‘ gall,’’ instead of myrrh; both were bitter, 
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and Mt. may have wished to recall Ps. lxix. 22, Euthymius 
erroneously suggests that a nauseous drink was offered to Him in 
mockery to increase His sufferings. It is said that there was a 
women’s guild in Jerusalem which supplied condemned criminals 
with potions for deadening pain before execution. ‘‘Give strong 
drink unto him that is ready to perish, and wine unto the bitter in 
soul; Let him drink and forget his poverty, and remember his misery 
no more’’ (Proy. xxxi. 6, 7) may have suggested this custom. Christ 
refused to be stupefied and have His mental faculties obscured; His 
mind must be free to surrender His life by an act of will. Had He 
drunk the potion, Christendom might have lost the Words from the 
Cross. When Dr Johnson was told that without a miracle he could 
not recover, he said that he would take no more opiates, ‘‘ for I have 
prayed that I may render up my soul to God unclouded.”’ 

24. otavpotow airéy. All the Evangelists pass over the horrors 
of the process of crucifixion in reverent silence. There is no attempt 
to excite emotion by detailing them. We have no means of deter- 
mining whether our Lord’s feet were nailed or tied, for Lk. xxiv. 39 
is not decisive. In the Gospel of Peter, before the burial, nails are 
taken from the hands only, which indicates that ‘‘ Peter’’ knew the 
Fourth Gospel. The Synoptists say nothing about the nailing, and 
Jn speaks only of the hands (Jn xx. 25, 27). Writers and painters, 
perhaps influenced by Ps. xxii. 17, have commonly assumed the nail- 
ing of the feet, and this is probably correct (see Meyer on Mt.). In 
that case each foot would almost certainly be nailed separately. 

Stapep(tovra td india. This was not an exceptional brutality ; 
the clothing of an executed criminal was a perquisite of the execu- 
tioners. All four call attention to the parting of the garments in 
wording which is influenced by Ps. xxii. 18, which Jn (xix. 24) quotes 
verbatim from LXX. The Hebrew distinguishes the upper and under 
garments, as does Jn in his narrative; LXX. and the Synoptists 
do not. 

BddAovres KArpov er’ aird. Here again the Evangelist who was 
present is more definite than the Synoptists. He records how lots 
were cast for the under-garment only, while the upper was divided 
into four. 

ris tl dpy. Lit. ‘‘Who should take what,’’ quis quid tolleret 
(Vulg.). The double question occurs nowhere else in N.T., though 
some authorities have it Lk. xix. 15, wa yv@ rls Tl demparyparedoaro, 
Syr-Syn. omits it here. It is not rare in class. Grk. 4 low rl dro- 
Sidodca réxvn Stxacoctyn dy Kadotro (Plato Rep. 3382p). Similarly més 
rt; Field, pp. 43, 44, quotes other instances, 
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25. "Hv 8 dpa tplrn. Mk alone gives this note of the hour, which 
creates a difficulty with Jn xix. 14, where the Ecce Homo is placed at 
the sixth hour. Suggestions of a false reading in either place may be 
rejected, and forced interpretations of plain language are unsatis- 
factory. The least unsatisfactory solution is the not quite baseless 
conjecture that Jn reckoned time as we do, and that his sixth hour is 
our 6.0 a.m., but it can hardly be called probable. See notes ad loc. 
On a day of exceptional excitement, with prolonged darkness at mid- 
day, traditions as to the time of day might be very confused and 
divergent; but a difference of two or more hours can hardly be 
explained in this manner. 

kal éoravpwoav aitéy. The xai couples the fact of crucifixion 
already mentioned with the time of day, so that xal=ére, which 
some cursives substitute. We sometimes use ‘‘ and”? in the sense of 
‘*when’’; ‘‘it was noon and he arrived.’’ 

26. rv  émypady THs airlas atrod émiyeypappévn. A titulus, 
stating the crime for which he was to suffer, was commonly fastened 
to the criminal’s neck before he was taken to execution, but we lack 
evidence as to its being fastened to the cross. The space above the 
head would be likely to be used in this way. 

Just as no two authorities agree as to the words used at the 
Institution of the Eucharist, or as to the prayers in Gethsemane, 
or as to Peter’s denials, so no two Gospels agree as to the wording 
of the title on the Cross. All four, however, have ‘0 Baci\eds trav 
Iovdalwy. St John had gazed at it and read it repeatedly, and he is 
doubtless accurate in stating that these words were preceded by "Incods 
6 Nagwpaios, and that the inscription was in the two languages of 
the country, Aramaic and Greek, as well as in the official Latin. 
The Gospel of Peter gives the improbable wording, ‘‘ This is the 
King of Israel.’? Pilate would know no such expression; cf. v. 
32. 

27. 80 Apyords. Two robbers (R.V.); see on xi. 17, xiv. 48, 
They may have taken part in the insurrection in which Barabbas had 
shed blood; but no hint is given of any such connexion. More pro- 
bably they were bandits, and may have been some of those who caused 
the road from Jerusalem to Jericho to be notorious for danger (Lk. x. 
30). They had probably been condemned at the same time as Jesus, 
for they know how His case differs from theirs (Lk. xxiii. 40, 41, 42). 
The names of the two robbers are given with extraordinary variety in 
the Apocryphal Gospels and other legendary sources; but, on the 
whole, Dismas or a similar name is given to the penitent robber, and 
Gestas or a similar name to the impenitent. Titus and Dumachus 
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(Gcoudxos), Joathas and Maggatras, Zoatham and Chammatha, Matha 
and Joca, are other variants. 

tva éx Seftov. Such are the right and left hand places for which 
James and John had asked (x. 37). 

28. See crit. note. The interpolation is based on Lk. xxii. 37 
and Is. liii. 12. It is not Mk’s habit to point out the fulfilment of 
Scripture. See WH. App. p. 27. 

29. oi maparopevopevor, Syr-Sin. omits. Cicero (In Verr. v. 66) 
says that public places along the highways were chosen for cruci- 
fixions; that the sufferers might serve as scares to criminals and 
warnings to passers by. The executed were treated as vermin, nailed 
fo a tree or door. To this public place outside Jerusalem ‘passers 
by’’ would be brought by animosity, curiosity, business, or accident. 
The expression at once recalls Lam. i. 12, ii. 15; but Ps. xxii. 8 may 
also be in the minds of the Synoptists. In O.T. ‘‘shaking the head ”’ 
is often given as a sign of mock pity or derision; 2 Kings xix. 21; Ps. 
xxii. 7, cix. 25; Job xvi. 4; Is. xxxvii. 22. 

éPracdypovv. Cf. Acts xiii. 45, xviii. 6; Rom. iii. 8. 

Ova. Here only in Bibl. Grk. It expresses respect or amaze- 
ment, genuine or sarcastic, while oval, which is frequent in LXX. and 
N.T., expresses pity. There is much the same difference between vah 
and vae. 

6 xatraAvwv. Nom. with art. for voc., as often; cf. v. 8, 41, 
ix. 25; and especially Rev. xviii. 10. 

30. cacov ceavtév. These words are inall three. Lk. attributes 
them to the soldiers, who may have caught them from the passers by. 
They are the gibe of men who discredited Christ’s wonderful works. 
If it was really true that He could raise the dead, of course He could 
come down from the cross. 

31. of dpxtepeis...merd Tov ypapparéwv. On such a day, the eve 
of the Passover and of the Sabbath, these priests and scribes must 
have come on purpose to mock. Judges capable of striking and 
spitting at their Prisoner (xiv. 65) would be equally capable of making 
derisive remarks in His hearing. They talk at the dying Sufferer, not 
like the passers by, to Him, Their scornful remarks to one another 
are meant to be heard by Him and by others. See on x. 34. But the 
Evangelists let the malignity of the hierarchy speak for itself; they 
record it without denouncing it. Loisy remarks that it is improbable 
that the majority of the Sanhedrin would be present at the cruci- 
fixion, Perhaps so, but Mk does not say that they were. Enough 
were there to justify the statement that the priests and the scribes 
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"Adous trwoev. These words also are in all three. He healed 
others; Himself He cannot heal. This is a freq. meaning of the verb 
in the Gospels (iii. 4, v.23, 28, 34, vi. 56, x. 52; etce.). The prince of 
the demons, they said, helped Him to heal others (iii. 22), but He 
can get no such help for Himself. In the Gospel of Nicodemus the 
saying is expanded thus: ‘‘ Others He saved, others He cured, and He 
healed the sick, the paralytic, the lepers, the demoniacs, the blind, 
the lame, the dead; and Himself He cannot cure.’’ His enemies had 
never been able to deny the fact of His miraculous healings. 

32. 6 Xptords. Alluding to His declaration before the Sanhedrin 
(xiv. 62). 

6 BactAreds "Iopand. Alluding to the title on the cross. It is 
probably from this expression (Mk, Mt.) that the Gospel of Peter gets 
the idea that the wording of the title was ‘‘This is the King of 
Israel.”? Jews would say ‘‘of Israel,’’ but Pilate would write ‘of 
the Jews.”’ 

Wa...mirrevoopev. Mt. has xal micredcowery, turning the saying 
into a promise to believe. They failed to understand Moses and the 
Prophets, and they did not believe Him of whom they wrote, even 
when He raised the dead. But when He Himself rose, many of the 
priests became obedient to the faith (Acts vi. 7). 

évelSifov. As in vv. 29 and 31, the imperf. expresses continued 
action. Mt. retains the imperf. in all three places. We may suppose 
that Mk and Mt. were ignorant of the subsequent conduct of the 
penitent robber. The frequent reviling of the other robber was much 
better known and was commonly spoken of as done by ‘ the robbers.’” 
So Cyril of Jerusalem, Ambrose, and Augustine. Origen, Chrysostom, 
and Jerome suppose that both robbers at first reviled, and that after- 
wards one of them changed and rebuked the other. This is less 
probable, Much less satisfactory is the suggestion that dveldifov (Mk, 
Mt.) means much less than ¢B\ac¢rjue (LK.); both reproached Jesus, 
but only one railed on Him. There is little difference in meaning 
between the two verbs (Lk. vi. 22; Rom. xv. 3; Heb. xi, 26; 1 Pet. 
iv. 14), and they are sometimes coupled (2 Kings xix. 22), Vulg. here 
has conviciabantur, in Mt. improperabant. 


33—41. THe Last Turee Hours anp THE DratH. 


Mt. xxvii. 45—56. Lk. xxiii. 44—49. Jn xix. 29, 30. 


33. The divergence in the records here and at v, 36 need not 
surprise us. Eyewitnesses in a time of excitement seldom agree 
exactly as to what they saw and heard, and exact agreement is a 
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reason for suspecting collusion. Reports of what was said and done 
at the execution of John of Leyden at Miinster in Jan. 1536, written 
by eyewitnesses immediately afterwards, differ widely as to what took 
place. 

Spas trys. All three Synoptists say that the darkness began at 
the sixth hour and lasted till the ninth; and ‘‘over the whole land’’ 
(A.V., R.V.) is doubtless the meaning of é¢’ odnv rhv yfv. As in the 
case of Egypt (see Driver on Exod. x. 23), the darkness was local, and 
it may be ascribed to natural causes. At the Paschal full moon an 
eclipse would be impossible, and we need not suppose that Lk. xxiii. 45 
means this. An eclipse is given as the cause in the Acta Pilati, but 
Origen points out the impossibility. Extraordinary darkness at noon- 
day, extending for miles, is not a very rare phenomenon, and there 
is no sound reason for doubting the fact on this occasion, although 
some critics suggest that Amos viii. 9, quoted by Irenaeus (rv. xxxiii. 
12) as a prediction of it, caused the midday darkness to be imagined. 
The Gospel of Peter enlarges upon the completeness of the darkness. 
Granting the fact, it was inevitable that Christians should believe 
that in this case Nature was expressing sympathy with the sufferings 
of the Redeemer, or pronouncing the infliction of them to be a work 
of darkness, or predicting the fate of those who had tried to extinguish 
the Light of the World (Origen), or refusing to look upon a crucified 
Lord and aid by its light those who blasphemed Him (Jerome). We 
have no right to condemn such beliefs as certainly untrue. ‘‘If He 
thunder by law, the thunder is yet His voice.’? See on Amos viii. 9 
and Godet on Lk. xxiii. 44,45. Syr-Sin. omits é¢’ Sdn r. yh. 

34. éBénoev. Like the cry with which He expired, this utterance 
was a dw) weyddn (v. 37). It is the only Word from the Cross 
recorded by Mk and Mt, , and in both Gospels it is given in the original 
Aramaic, but texts vary somewhat as to the transliteration. Whether 
Jesus uttered the first word in the Aramaic or the Hebraistic form is, 
as Dalman remarks, of little moment. ‘‘The latter appears to have 
the greater probability in its favour, as being the less natural in the 
Aramaic context. It is conceivable that, to secure greater uniformity, 
one copyist corrected dei to éAwel, so that the whole should be 
Aramaic, while another changed Acud ceBaxdavel into Aaa [d]fad- 
Oavel, so as to have the whole in Hebrew’ (Words, p. 54). Here D has 
jrel, and it would be easier for 7Aei than édwel to be twisted into 
’"HAetas. Allen thinks ‘‘it is difficult not to believe that Christ quoted 
the Psalm in Hebrew, Eli Eli lama azabhtani’’ (Studies in the Syn. 
Prob. p. 305). In that case the Aramaic form in Mk is given for the 
sake of those to whom Aramaic was more familiar than Hebrew. But 
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even if é\wel be original, there is no difficulty. It was not a case of 
accidental mishearing. The man, in derision, purposely misquoted 
the word which Christ had uttered. As to the next word we have 
Aaa (BD), A\ewa (NCLA), Xue (AKMPXIM), and Aecua (EFGHSY) as 
variants, and there are as many of ca8ax@avel. But the asabtani in 
German Bibles has no MS. authority, any more than Bnehargem for 
‘*Boanerges’? (iii. 17). 

“O @cds pov. LXX. also has the nom. with the art. (see on v. 29), 
while Mt. has Gcé wov. In N.T. there is perhaps not much difference 
in tone between the two usages; cf. v.18. On the other hand, LXX. 
and Mt. have iva rt, while Mk has els ri. In Mk and Mt., though not 
in LXX., the pov is repeated; even in this time of apparent desertion, 
Christ recognizes God as His God. And both Mk and Mt. omit 
mpboxes ot, Which is in LXX. but not in the Hebrew. The character 
of the cry is full guarantee for its historical truth. No Christian 
would have attributed such words to the Messiah, had He not uttered 
them. It is possibly because of their perplexing mystery that Lk. and 
Jn omit them, and that the Gospel of Peter changes them into # évJ- 
vals pov 7) Stvauts, KaréXeWas we. This is one of the Docetic traits 
in that book, which treats the crucifixion as if it were devoid of 
suffering. There is a passage in the Testaments (Joseph ii. 4—7) 
which might serve as a moral drawn from this ery of mental agony. 
Od yap éyxaradelre: Kupios rods PoSousévous adrév...’Ev Bpaxe adl- 
orarat els 7d Soxiudoa THs PuxFs 7d SuaBobdor...“Ore uéya Pdpuaxdy éorey 
H maxpoduula, Kai wodda ayabd SlSwow 7 drouov}. On the reading 
dvldioas (D) for éyxaré\ures see crit. note. In the Defence of Christi- 
anity generally attributed to Macarius Magnes (a.v. 400) ‘‘it is 
remarkable that the objector knew both dveldicas and éyxaré\ures and 
regarded them as distinct utterances ’’ (Swete). 

35. ’"Hdclav povet. This is ironical and means ‘The helpless 
Messiah wants the Messianic Forerunner to come and help Him,”? or, 
more simply, ‘‘ wants Elijah to succour Him.’ Itis said that Elijah 
was regarded as the helper of the helpless. 

36. yeploas omdyyov Sfouvs. Lk. omits this, having mentioned 
at an earlier stage that the soldiers mocked Him by offering Him 8£os, 
i.e. the posca or sour wine provided for them, and possibly for the 
sufferers. The sponge and the stalk may have been ready for the 
latter purpose, or the sponge may have been a stopper for the jar. 
Sponge is mentioned nowhere else in the Bible, but its use is often 
mentioned elsewhere, and it would be common in places near the 
sea. Jn says that it was Christ’s ‘‘I thirst”? which led to this inci- 
dent, and again he has the definiteness of an eyewitness. He remem- 
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bers the jar of wine and that the ‘‘reed’’ was a stalk of « hyssop,”’ 
which was not our Hyssopus officinalis, for that does not grow in 
Palestine. A stalk of two or three feet long would suffice. Pictures 
with the feet of the Crucified above the heads of the spectators are 
misleading. So tall a cross would be troublesome to carry and diffi- 
cult to fix upright. 

The accumulation of participles is characteristic (see on i. 15) and 
mepiGels is exact, the sponge being round the top of the stalk and 
crowning it (v.17; cf. xii. 1). Ps. lxix, 22 perhaps suggested é7é- 
tigev, which is the conative imperf., like é6{6ow in v. 23. Mt. here 
retains the imperf. 

Aéywv “Agere tSapev. Here Mt. differs completely. He says that 
it was the companions of the giver of the wine who cried,”Ages tOwuer, 
i.e. ‘Let Him alone’’; or ‘‘Leave off; let us see whether Elijah is 
coming to save Him,’’ Apparently Mt. had some authority which he 
preferred to Mk. In each case there is a doubt as to “Agere or “Ades, 
whether it means ‘‘ Let be”’ (A.V., R.V.), or coalesces with Yéwuer, as 
in des éxBddw (Mt. vii. 4). “Agere might mean, ‘‘Let me alone,’’ 
‘Don’t stop me.’? But, whatever rendering we adopt, it is evident 
that Mk and Mt. follow different traditions as to what took place. 
“Ages t6w occurs Epict. Dis. iii. 12 sub fin. 

37. adels hovrv peydAnv. The recurrence of the verb is purely 
accidental. The great cry is in all three Synoptists, and it shows that 
Christ did not die merely of exhaustion. 

éEérrvevoev. The change from imperfects to aorists is accurate. 
No Evangelist says that Christ ‘‘died’’?; He gave up His life by an 
act of will, He yielded up His spirit; kar’ ééovolay, bre HOé\noe, 
dmoOvncke. (Huthym.). Mk and Lk. say ééémrvevoey, Mt. addfxey 7d 
mvetua, In mapédwkev To wvedua. The last expression indicates that 
this ‘‘ great cry’’ is to be identified with the last Word; Ildrep, eds 
xelpds cov maparlOeuar 7d mvedud mov (LK.). See on Jn xix, 30. The 
Gospel of St Peter has dvedjudbn, ‘‘He was taken up,’’ another 
expression with a Docetic tinge. A discussion of the physical causes 
of the death of Christ is unnecessary, and lack of evidence precludes 
the attainment of any satisfactory result. We may abide by the 
words of Scripture that He ‘‘ lay down His life that He might take 
it again’? (Jn x. 17). 

38. 1d Kkararéracpa.t.A, All three mention the portent of the 
rending of the Temple-veil, about which we have no further informa- 
tion. Possibly the Evangelist regards it as the Temple rending its 
clothes in grief for the death of the Messiah, a death which sealed its 
own doom, lamentans excidium loco imminens (Clem. Recog. i. 41), 
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The Gospel of Peter has it, and there is a passage in the Testaments 
(Levi ix. 3) which predicts that ‘the veil of the Temple shall be rent, 
so as not to cover your shame’’; but in the latter passage &duua may 
be the true reading rather than xararéracua. Jerome says that in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews there was a statement that 
superliminare templi infinitae magnitudinis fractum esse atque divisum, 
which points to a tradition of some extraordinary occurrence. The 
veil in question is that between the Holy Place and the Holy of 
Holies, and it is mentioned nowhere else in N.T., for Heb. ix. 3 
refers to the Tabernacle. Its rending might signify that by the death 
of Christ the exclusiveness of the Jewish religion was done away, and 
that even the Holy of Holies was now accessible to all who desired to 
enter. 

am dvwlev. Mt. omits the superfluous dé. See on dd uaxpiber 
(vy. 6). 

39. 6 Kevrupfwy. One of Mk’s Latinisms, already used by Poly- 
bius. In Mt., Lk., and Acts we have éxarovrdpyns or -xos. All three 
call him ‘the centurion,’’ the one whose duty it was to see the 
sentence of execution carried out, swpplicio praepositus. Legend gives 
the name of Longinus (\éyx7, Jn xix. 34) to him and to the soldier 
who pierced the Lord’s side, apparently identifying the two. Bede 
calls him Legorrius. He was standing close by, opposite the middle 
cross, and it was his duty to keep strict watch, which would be all 
the more necessary during the darkness, and what he had noted 
greatly impressed him. Legend says that he was healed of sore eyes 
by Christ’s blood, which fell on him during his watch, and that he 
became a Christian martyr. The Gospel narrative is very different. 

&ru ovTws eérvevoev. The manner of Christ’s death, especially 
the confidence with which He committed His spirit into His Father’s 
hands, completed the conviction which had been growing in him. 
All three Evangelists endeavour to describe this heathen soldier’s 
attitude towards Christ’s death. He was awe-struck. This was no 
dangerous or despicable criminal, This Man was not merely innocent 
but righteous (Lk.), and he was quite right in claiming God as His 
Father (Mk, Mt.). In this way Mk confirms Lk.’s report of Christ’s 
last Word, which Mk himself does not record. He also, in recording 
the centurion’s comment, reveals his own feeling about the Gentiles. 
The moment after the death of the Messiah the power of that death 
is recognized by a heathen who had taken part in inflicting it. This 
heathen echoes the exordium of the Gospel. See on i. 1. The 
centurion had perhaps been told that Jesus had supernatural powers 
and claimed to be Divine. But he had himself heard Him, with His 
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dying breath, address God as His Father, and he knew that dying 
men do not tell wanton lies. The centurion, no doubt, meant far less 
than the truth when he called Jesus ‘‘a son of God.’’ But at least 
he meant that he had never seen a better man die a nobler death. 
Lk. says that in this confession the centurion ‘glorified God’’; 
i.e. he unconsciously did so. Augustine (De Cons. Ev. iii. 20) treats 
the differences between the narratives well. The good character of 
the centurions in N.T. has often been noticed; cf. Mt. viii. 5—13; 
Acts x. 22, xxii. 26, xxiii. 17, 23, 24, xxiv. 23, xxvii. 43. Roman 
organization produced and promoted men of fine character. See 
Polybius vi, 24. 

40. 1oav 8 kal yuvaikes. The centurion was not the only person 
who regarded the death of Christ with reverence and awe. There were 
also women beholding from afar (R.V.). Cf. v. 6, viii. 3, xi. 18, xiv. 
54. They had no mind to see more of the horrible details of the 
crucifixions, still less to hear the derisive language of Christ’s 
triumphant enemies. His Mother and her sister, Mary of Clopas, 
with Mary Magdalen, had been near the Cross for a time, but they 
had come away, and the beloved disciple had taken the first to his 
own home; but the two others with Salome had joined a group at a 
distance and still remained. Lk. gives no names, but says that ‘‘all 
His acquaintance ’’ were there also, Are the disciples included in oi 
yvwotol aitg? John had probably returned to the cross; but where 
were the Ten? 

M. 7 MaySoAnvy. Mary of Magdala. Mk has not mentioned 
her before, but assumes that she is known to his readers. Gratitude 
for her great deliverance (xvi. 9; Lk. viii. 2) had made her a devoted 
follower. The common identification of her with the ‘‘sinner’’ of 
LE. vii. 37 is a monstrous error, which ought never to be repeated. 

M. 4 IaxéBov r. puxpod x. Iworros prnp. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ Mary 
the daughter of James the less, the mother of Joseph’’; but Mary the 
mother of James the less (little) and of Joses (A.V., R.V.) is right. She 
was the wife of Clopas (Jn xix. 25), who is certainly not the same as 
Cleopas (Lk. xxiv. 18) and cannot with any certainty be identified 
with Alphaeus. See on iii. 18. James and Joses are mentioned, not 
as being famous, but in order to distinguish their mother from other 
Marys. They are not the James and Joses of vi. 3. James was 
called 6 puxpés probably because of his stature, but Deissmann (Bib. 
St. p. 144) suggests age. ‘‘The younger’”’ would probably have been 
6 puxpérepos (Gen. xlii. 32), or 6 vedrepos (Gen. xlii. 34; Lk. xv. 12), 
or 6 éddcowy (Gen. xxv. 23). 

LYoAdpy. Mk treats her also as known to his readers. Mt. gives 
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no name but substitutes ‘‘ the mother of the sons of Zebedee,’? who 
has been previously mentioned by him (xx. 20). She was probably 
the sister of Christ’s Mother. See on Jn xix. 25. 

41. & rq Tadtdalg. This limitation is in all three. These 
numerous women were pilgrims who had come from Galilee for the 
Passover; they were not ‘‘ daughters of Jerusalem.”’ 


42—47. THe Burtt. 
Mt. xxvii. 57—61. Lk. xxiii. 50—56. Jn xix. 38—42. 


42. diplas. A vague word, here used of the time between 3.0 p.m. 
and sunset. 

érel jv twapackevy. This is pointed out by Lk. also. The 
Sabbath began at sunset, and there must be no delay. If Joseph 
had not been prompt, Christ’s enemies would haye had His Body 
put, with those of the two robbers, into the grave where criminals 
were interred (Jn xix. 31). Even if the Sabbath had not begun that 
evening, it would have been contrary to Jewish law to allow the 
bodies to remain unburied after nightfall. See Driver on Deut. xxi. 
22, 23; Joseph. B.J. rv. v. 2. Iapacxevn is the regular name for 
Friday in the Greek Church. Mk explains the term for Gentile 
readers; nowhere else does he use érei. Ipood8Sarov occurs Judith 
viii. 6 and in the title of Ps. xcii. (xciii.). 

43. 6 dro ’"Apipabelas. The site of Arimathaea is unknown. 
It has been identified by some with Ramah, the birthplace and burial- 
place of Samuel. Its full name was Ramathaim-zophim, ‘‘ Double 
Height of the Watchers”? (Stanley, Sin. and Pal. p. 224). The dré 
suggests that Joseph had ceased to reside at Arimathaea, and his 
having a tomb at Jerusalem and being a member of the Sanhedrin 
shows that he had settled in the city. Mt. says that he was r\ovctos, 
Lk. that he was dya0ds Kat dfxatos, Which may all be summed up in 
Mk’s edoxnuwv. Only a person of good position and bearing would 
have had much hope of at once being admitted to an audience with 
Pilate. 

Vv mpooSexdpevos, Of. Lk. ii. 25, 38. 

Torpyoas, Took courage; see Field, p. 44. It required courage 
to go to the Procurator on such anerrand. He was no relation of the 
Crucified, and therefore had no claim to this favour, and his being a 
member of the Sanhedrin might be fatal. The Sanhedrin had that 
day driven Pilate to condemn an innocent person to death,—a 
humiliating and exasperating thought for a Roman judge, and Pilate 
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would know nothing of Joseph’s having taken no part in this crime. 
Above all, there was danger as to what the Sanhedrin would do, when 
they heard of Joseph’s visit to the Procurator. But reverence and 
affection for the Master gave him the necessary courage. 

44, aipacev. Pilate’s astonishment and questioning of the 
centurion are in Mk alone. Pilate would suspect an attempt to get 
possession of the Body before death had occurred. Death in a few 
hours was rare, and Eusebius (H.Z. viii. 8) says that martyrs, even 
when nailed to the cross, sometimes were guarded till they died of 
hunger (see Heinichen’s notes). Josephus (Vita 75) tells us that 
among a number of crucified captives he found three of his ac- 
quaintances still alive, and got Titus to have them taken down. 
Two died under medical treatment, but one recovered. In the Digests 
(xlviii. 24, Ulpian) it is ordered that the bodies of the executed are 
not to be buried without permission, that permission may be refused, 
and should be refused in cases of high treason (majestatis). See 
Lagrange. 

45. @wpiycato ro mrapa. He granted the corpse (R.V.). The 
verb occurs again 2 Pet. i. 3, 4, of Divine favours, and nowhere else 
in N.T. In LXX. it is used of Divine (Gen. xxx. 20) and royal 
(Esth. viii. 1) favours. Nowhere else is Christ’s Body called a rrGya, 
cadaver, a word which has a contemptuous sound, like ‘‘ carcase”’ ; 
cf. vi. 29; Mt. xxiv. 28; Rev. xi. 8,9. Hence Mt., Lk., and Jn use 
oGua, which many texts have here. But to Pilate Christ’s Body was 
a mréua or cadaver; and after his pitiable conduct in surrendering 
Jesus to the priests he may have been glad to make some amends by 
granting Joseph’s request without a fee, as édwpjcaro rather implies. 
On the other hand, d7o0d00fva: (Mt.) might imply that it was given in 
return for something paid. See on xii. 17. 

46. dyopdcas owSdva. Joseph may have done this and made 
arrangements with Nicodemus before going to the Procurator. Both 
were members of the Sanhedrin and had agreed to act together. This 
swddv might make the strips (406v.a) which were wound round the 
Body along with the spices which Nicodemus brought. Ea simplici 
sepultura Domini ambitio divitum condemnatur, qui ne in tumulis 
quidem possunt carere divitiis (Bede). For évelycev cf. 1 Sam. 
mde Os 

AeAaropnpéevov. Rock-hewn tombs are common round about Jeru- 
salem, and would commonly be used for well-to-do persons. Like the 
colt and the gravecloths, the tomb had not been used before, for 
Joseph had had it made for himself. See on Jn xix. 41. One wall 
would be cut with a stone shelf, on which the Body was laid, and a 
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large stone, circular like a millstone, would be lying flat against the 
outside rock, ready for closing the opening. Two men might roll it 
into its place, but to roll it back would be a difficult task for women 
(xvi. 4). A globular stone would be much heavier, and it would 
' not so completely close the opening as to exclude wild animals. 

pvnpelov. This is the word most frequently used of the sepulchre 
by all four. It perhaps has no shade of difference in meaning from 
pvjya. In the Byzantine sepulchral inscriptions at Jerusalem the 
usual word is 67«y, from the use of ri@mu:, as here, of burial. See 
crit. note. 

47. M. 1 ’Iwowros. This probably means ‘‘ the mother of Joses”’ 
(v. 40); if she had not been mentioned before, ‘‘the daughter of 
Joses’’ would be the probable rendering. D, fing and Syr-Sin. have 
‘the daughter of James.’’ These two women had watched the pious 
work of Joseph and Nicodemus, who may have had assistants, but 
might wish to do without them. They desired to see the last of the 
Master, and to know exactly how to arrange for their own pious work. 
Apparently, after the men had departed, the two women still sat on 
and gazed. 

Some critics suggest that all these details have been invented in 
order to make a foundation for the theory of the Resurrection. Such 
criticism renders history impossible. The strongest evidence can be 
shown to be possibly untrue by such methods. Mk’s simple narrative 
is thoroughly coherent. The women witness the hasty burial before 
sunset on Friday. When the Sabbath is over at sunset on Saturday, 
they buy spices. Very early on Sunday they set out to use the spices, 
evidently without any hope of a Resurrection. Their experiences at 
the tomb lead them to believe that Jesus is risen. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


2. Ty pig Tav caBBdrwv (NBLA 33) rather than 77s jas caBBdrwv 
(ACLII). Bomits7p7. D has was caBBdrov. 

4. dvakextAorat (NBL) rather than droxext\uora (ACXTAII). 

8. NABCD omit raxv. 

9. map’ 7s (CDL) rather than dd’ 7s (AXT'AII), an obvious cor- 
rection. 

17, C*LAY omit cawais. 

18. AD omit kal év rats xepoiv. 

The question of the genuineness of the last twelve verses is dis- 
cussed in the Introduction (pp. xliii ff.). The time has come when 
discussion ought not to be necessary. Writers and preachers might 
be allowed to assume that these verses are no part of the Gospel 
according to St Mark with as much freedom as they assume that the 
words about the Three Heavenly Witnesses are no part of the First 
Epistle of St John. There are cases in which the evidence on one 
side is so strong that no amount of evidence on the other side, how- 
ever voluminous and imposing, can shake it; and this is one of them, 
The interesting facts pointed out by Professor A. C. Clark (The 
Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts, pp. 73 £.) do not make the 
genuineness of these verses more probable. 


1—8. Tue Visit or THE WOMEN TO THE Toms. 
Mt) xxvii 1--S" Lk. xxiv. 1—-10.' Cf. Jn xx 118: 


1. Stayevopévov tot caBBdarov. When the Sabbath was past (A.V., 
R.V.). The verb is used of passing intervals of time in Acts xxv. 13 
and xxvii. 9; cf. 2 Macc. xi. 26. After sunset on Saturday they 
bought dpdmara, a comprehensive term for sweet-smelling substances, 
whether solid or liquid. They proposed to pour these over the Body 
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as it lay wrapped in gravecloths. Christ’s words to Judas (xiv. 8) 
might suggest this. When they had finished their preparations it 
was too dark to do anything at the tomb; they must wait till dawn 
on Sunday. 

2. dvare(N\avros rot nAlov. When the sun was risen. Mk’s fond- 
ness for fulness of expression (xiv. 58, 61, 68) here leads him into 
inconsistency. If the sun had already risen, it would not be Nay 
mpwt. Mt. becomes still more confused about the time of day. Else- 
where (i. 32, ii. 20, vi. 35, xiv. 30), when Mk gives two notes of time, 
Mt. omits one (viii. 16, ix. 15, xiv. 15, xxvi. 34). Here he gives two 
which are even less harmonious than Mk’s two. Mk confuses the time 
of the women’s leaving home with the time when they reached the 
tomb. Mt. confuses the time when they bought the unguents with 
the time of their setting out to use them. At the latter hour it was 
still dark (Jn), which agrees with Nay rpwi here. Even if diay rpwl 
means only ‘‘as early as they possibly could,’ it does not harmonize 
with ‘‘ at sunrise.’? 

TH pa Tov caBBdrev. So also Lk. and Jn. Lit. ‘‘ On day one of 
the week,’’ not (as Coverdale in Lk.) ‘‘ upon one of the Sabbathes.’’ 
Here and in Jn, Vulg. has wna sabbatorum, in Lk. and Acts xx. 7 
una sabbati. This is a more important point than the hour of starting 
or of reaching the sepulchre. All the Evangelists agree that the tomb 
was found empty on the morning of Sunday. 

3. Aeyov mpds éavtds. Cf. xi. 31, xiv. 4. Two of them had seen 
Joseph and Nicodemus, possibly with assistance and a lever, roll the 
stone to close the tomb, and they began to discuss among themselves 
whom they could get to open it. Here k has a strange interpolation 
about a sudden darkness at the third hour and Angels coming down 
from heaven and going up again with the risen Christ. 

4. dvakextAtrrat. Is rolled back (R.V.), has been rolled back 
and remains so. Rolled back é« ris @vpas, as Mk accurately says, 
rather than dd rod pynuelov (Lk.). It was probably rolled sideways 
and was leaning against the rock. The dva- implies that it had gone 
back to the place whence Joseph and Nicodemus had moved it. See 
crit. note. Mk may have believed that the risen Christ had moved 
the stone, but he gives no hint of this belief. He states what those 
who were there reported; dvaxext\uora is their exclamation. 

av yap péyas opoSpa. It was so large that they could see at a 
distance that it had been rolled back. But the words may be a be- 
lated remark to explain why they were anxious about the matter; 
and D with other authorities have the remark at the end of v. 3. 
All four Evangelists state that the stone had been removed. Mt., as 
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at the Crucifixion, mentions an earthquake about which the other 
three say nothing; also that an Angel rolled away the stone and sat 
on it. This looks like conjectural explanation of a well-known fact. 
In Mk the Angel is found inside the tomb. Lk. and Jn mention two 
Angels. What is said about Angels is in harmony with Jewish modes 
of thought, but it may also be substantially in harmony with fact. 
We cannot safely attribute all the details of the narrative to Jewish 
ideas of what would be likely to happen rather than to experience 
of what did happen. We Imow so little about the nature of Angels 
that it is rash to be peremptory as to what is credible or not. On 
the whole subject see Swete, The Appearances of our Lord after the 
Passion; also the introductory note to Jn xx. Jn mentions only one 
of the women mentioned here, and his narrative about her is quite 
different. 

5. veavicxov. Mk leaves us to infer that this was an Angel. 
The sobriety of all four narratives is in marked contrast to the 
grotesque story in the Gospel of Peter, and it leaves us with the 
impression that there is a basis of solid fact. Cf. 2 Mace. iii. 26, 33, 
x. 29, xi. 8. We must allow (1) for the intense excitement of the 
women at finding the sepulchre open and empty, (2) for the diversity 
of the impressions which each of them received, and (3) for the 
difficulty which each of them would have in describing her own 
experiences. We must also allow (4) for the unintentional inaccuracy 
with which those to whom they told their experiences would repeat 
what they had been told. It is more reasonable to believe that facts 
have been misunderstood and misreported, than to believe that there 
are no facts, but that all the narratives are the outcome of delusion 
or deliberate fiction. The substantial facts, common to all the 
narratives, are that early on Sunday morning women went to the 
tomb to see the Body which had been placed there, and that what 
they sought was not found; the tomb was empty. The explanation, 
slowly grasped at the time and confirmed afterwards, was that He 
had risen. All this is more like sober history than myth. 

orolyyv Aevkynv. See on xii. 38. 

€cOapPriOqnrav. See onix.15. They were amazed (R.V.), but no 
doubt something of fright (A.V.) was mingled with their astonishment. 

6. 6 8& Aéyer adrais. As on the Lake (vi. 49, 50), the figure 
which they see shows by addressing them that he is no mere phantasm ; 
and he addresses them in much the same way. 

My éxdapPetcbe, Cease to be amazed,=Oapccire, ‘‘Be of good 
cheer.’? What follows may be taken interrogatively, ‘‘Is it Jesus 
that ye are seeking? That is useless labour.”’ 
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tov Nafapnvov. Mk alone has this touch; it would appeal to 
Christ’s friends from Galilee. See on i. 24. 

rov éoravpwpévov. Cf. 1 Cor. i. 23, ii. 2; Gal. iii, 1; He is now 
permanently ‘‘the Crucified.’’ 

ayyép0n. ‘‘ You are too late; He is already risen.” Hence the 
aor. rather than the perf. That He remains raised is not here the 
main point. One might have expected otx éorw Gde to have come 
first, as in Mt. and Lk., but Mk puts the supreme fact first and then 
gives the evidence for its truth. ‘‘Heisrisen. Do you doubt that? 
The tomb is empty; look at the place where the Body was laid.’”? As 
we know from Jn, the gravecloths were lying there, but the Body 
had gone from within them. The Angel speaks with marvellous 
simplicity and directness. The short sentences, without connecting 
particles, are very impressive, and his calmness is in marked contrast 
to the women’s excitement. 

7. @AAd tmdyere. Mk only. ‘Do not linger here wondering, 
but go to those who greatly need the knowledge of this fact.”? We 
may say that the Apostles needed the glad tidings even more than 
the women; but it was those who sought that were the first to find. 
The energy of the women had its reward. : 

kal to Ilérpw. ‘‘And in particular to Peter.’? Here again we 
seem to have Peter behind the Evangelist. This special encourage- 
ment, sent to the chief Apostle, who was still lamenting his threefold 
denial, would be treasured and repeated by him. Vocatur ex nomine 
ne desperaret ex negatione. No other Evangelist reports this mention 
of Peter, but it is in harmony with St Paul’s statement that there 
was a special manifestation ‘to Kephas’’ (1 Cor. xv. 5), and with the 
report quoted by Lk. (xxiv. 34), that Christ had appeared ‘‘to Simon.”’ 
The three statements mutually confirm one another. 

TIpodye ipas els r. Todalav. This seems to look back to 
xiv. 28. The predictions that He would rise again had made too 
little impression on the Apostles; and it was therefore all the more 
necessary to remind them that He had appointed a meeting-place in 
Galilee. They might be sure that all would be done even as (xa@ds, 
as in i. 2, ix. 13, xi. 6, xiv. 21) He said to them. In iv. 33, xiv. 16, 
and here, R.V. has simply ‘‘as”’ for ka@ds. The appendix (vv. 9—20) 
contains no note of this appearance in Galilee. 

8. e€eModoar Upvyov...<clxev. The change from aor. to imperf. is 
impressive. Their flight from the tomb was instantaneous; the 
trembling and astonishment were lasting. Terror at the supernatural 
utterance had held them fast for a few moments. As soon as the 
utterance ceased, their first impulse was to get away from the scene 
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of such awful experiences and from the cause of such unwelcome 
emotions. It is clear from what follows that it was not eagerness to 
deliver the Angel’s message which made them fly in such haste. 

elxev ydp aitds tpdpos kal exoracts. This use of éyw of the grip 
of fear and pain is common; éxovow dé pov Tas cdpxas ddvvar (Job xxi. 
6), ddives airovs eEovow (Is, xiii. 8). Cf. Job xxxi. 23; also Hom. Il. 
iv. 79. Hlsewhere in N.T. rpéuos is always connected with éBos 
(1 Cor. ii. 3; 2 Cor. vii. 15; Eph. vi. 5; Phil. ii. 12). Mk seems to 
wish to show that fear was not the only emotion. See on v. 42. 

ovdeyl ovdty eltov. The double negative again; cf. xiv. 60, 61, 
xy. 4, 5, ete. At first their tremor was so great that they were unable 
to think of the gracious and joyous contents of the Angel’s utterance, 
and they quite forgot to communicate the glad tidings to others. 
They were too frightened to think of anything but escape; all which 
is true to nature. Mt. records the later stage, when ‘‘ great joy’’ 
was mingled with their fear, and then they ran to tell the disciples. 
Lk., with his fondness for was, says that they told ‘‘all these things 
to the Eleven and to all the rest.’’ We may reasonably suppose that, 
if we had the conclusion of this Gospel, we should have some account 
of the transition from a terrified silence to a joyous eagerness to 
communicate the good news, and also perhaps some report of the 
delivery of the special message to Peter. 

éhoRotvto ydp. It is difficult to believe that Mk intended to end 
his Gospel at this point and in this exceedingly abrupt way. It is 
possible that époBotvyro ydp is not even a finished sentence, but that 
the words introduce a statement as to what it was that they feared 
when for a time they told no one what they had seen and heard. 
Still, as ix. 6 shows, this need not be so; but ix. 6 does not support 
the theory that époBoivro yap is meant to close even the section about 
the visit to the tomb. The words give us the impression of a ragged 
edge to an imperfect document. 


9—11. Tur AppmarANnce To Mary MaGpaten. 
Jn xx. 11—18. 


9. ’Avacrds 8 mpwl mpory caBBdrov épdvy. These words 
again give the impression of a ragged edge. The preceding passage 
has no proper conclusion. This passage has no proper beginning, for 
there is no nom. to épdvy. Evidently something has preceded in 
which Jesus has been mentioned. The two edges do not fit one 
another. Whatever these twelve verses may be, they were not written 
ag a conclusion to Mk’s account of the first hours of the first Haster 
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Day. Instead of giving the sequel of the first visit to the tomb, they 
begin with another account of the first visit to the tomb, agreeing 
with that of Jn, but not agreeing with that of Mk. Mary Magdalen, 
one of the three women mentioned by Mk, is here quite alone, and 
she is introduced, not as a person who has just been mentioned, but 
as a person who needs to be described. In xy. 40, 47 and xvi. 1 she is 
named as one about whom the reader is sure to know; here she is 
introduced as a stranger. We should probably take zpwi with 
dvaords rather than with éddvy. 

mpdéty caBBdrov. The expression is found nowhere in Mk, who — 
never uses either od8Barov or oa8Bara in the sense of ‘‘ week.” 
Contrast v. 2 and parallels. Excepting Lk. xviii. 12, ‘*the week”’ 
in N.T. is generally plural, rév caS8arwy. The nearest parallel to 
mpory caBBarov is kata ulay caB8drov (1 Cor. xvi. 2). 

épdvy. Another expression not found elsewhere in N.T. In 
Lk. ix. 8, é¢dvn is used of the reappearance of Elijah, but nowhere is 
this verb used of an Appearance of the risen Lord. Contrast Lk. xxiv. 
34; Acts xiii. 31, xxvi. 16; 1 Cor. xv. 5—8. 

wap ws ékBeBArjke. A third expression not found elsewhere. 
The usual constr. is éx8d\\w ék. Where éx is not suitable we have 
a6, a8 in Acts xiii. 50; Exod. x, 11, xxiii. 31; Lev. xxi. 7, ete.; 
mapé is not suitable. 

érrd Saypdvia. Lk. states this in his first mention of Mary 
Magdalen (viii. 2); it indicates an obsession of special malignity. It 
is out of place to suggest a parallel with the ‘‘seven other spirits 
more evil than himself’? (Mt. xii. 45), or a contrast with ‘the seven 
Spirits which are before His throne’? (Rev. i. 4, iii. 1). We have no 
ground for thinking that Mary of Magdala had been exceptionally 
wicked, or that demoniacs generally were persons of very vicious lives. 
See on xv. 40. Seven is a typical number, as made up of two other 
typical numbers, three and four. These ideas about numbers are 
widely spread, and there is no need to suppose any borrowing from 
astrology, or Mazdeism, or other foreign sources. Plurality on an 
impressive scale is meant. The demons could not be counted. 

10. ékelvn ropevdetoa. This use of éxetvos, merely to recall the 
main subject, is very freq. in Jn (i. 8, 18, 33, v. 11, 87, 39, 43, etc.), 
but is not in Mk’s style; yet we have it three times in this appendix 
(10, 11, 20). And opevoua, so very freq. in Mt., Lk., Jn, and 
Acts, occurs only once in Mk (ix. 30), and then with the definite 
meaning of travelling; yet we have it three times in six verses (10— 
15). 

rots pet’ avrod yevopévors. This periphrasis for the disciples is 
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found in no Gospel; it is as comprehensive as Lk.’s ‘‘to the Eleven 
and to all the rest.’ 

tevBotowv Kal KAalovow. This was an early fulfilment of what 
had been foretold (Jn xvi. 20). The disciples were mourning and 
weeping while the world was rejoicing in keeping the Feast; but the 
Sorrow was soon to be turned into joy. The two verbs are often 
combined (Lk. vi. 25; Jas iv. 9; Rev. xviii. 11, 15, 19). The Gospel 
of Peter has éxAalouev cai éXvrovue0a, but there is reason for believing 
that the Mk known to that writer ended at v. 8. 

11. kdketvor. Here and v.13 the crasized form is found in the 
best MSS. ; «at éxeivox (iv. 20) is a very rare exception. 

€BedOn. Like éxetvo. as here used, this is a Johannine word 
(1 Jn i. 1, iv. 12,14; Jn i. 14, ete.), and it occurs nowhere in Mk. 
It was the persistent testimony of those who had had this experience, 
that they had seen the risen Lord with their own eyes; and few 
believed that He was alive again until they had seen Him. That the 
confident expectation of seeing Him again led the disciples to believe 
that they had seen Him is quite contrary to clear evidence. 

ytlotnoay. Unbelief was the general result when the testimony 
of others was received; Thomas was only one of many sceptics (v.16; 
Lk. xxiv. 11, 41; Jn xx. 24). “Asworéw (here and v, 16) is not found 
in Mk. 

Whether or no we regard the narrative about the visit of the 
three women to the tomb (vv. 1—8) as referring to the same event as 
that which is recorded here and Jn xx. 11—18, it is remarkable that 
Christ’s Appearance to Mary Magdalen, with or without other women, 
is not mentioned by St Paul, when he enumerates those who, from 
personal experience, could be cited as witnesses for the reality of 
Christ’s Resurrection. Jn also, when He calls the Appearance at the 
Sea of Tiberias ‘‘the third time’’ of Christ’s manifesting Himself 
(xxi. 14), does not count the Appearance to Mary which he himself 
records. "Women were not official witnesses; and perhaps from the 
first it was noticed that, owing to emotion and excitement, the story 
which they told was not coherent. St Paul begins with the ‘‘first”’ 
of the Apostles and ends with the ‘‘least’’ of them, giving six 
Appearanees in all. St John gives three Appearances, at all of which 
he himself was present. But, if in examining the witnesses for the 
Resurrection ‘‘the believer is confronted with details that do not 
harmonize, the unbeliever has to explain away the triumphant progress 
of the new sect’? (Burkitt). Can the success and vitality of the 
Christian religion be explained, if Jesus of Nazareth died on the cross 
and never rose again? 
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12,13. APPEARANCE To Two DiscrPLes. 
Lk, xxiv. 13—22. 


12. Merd 8 tratra. Mera raira or rofro is a Lukan and Johan- 
nine expression, but it is not found in Mk. The two are the two who 
were walking to Emmaus on the evening of Easter Day. 

éhavepoOy. Inhas the same verb in the same sense (Jn xxi. 1, 14). 

év érépa poppy. The meaning is not clear. It cannot mean that 
He was glorified as at the Transfiguration. It might mean that He 
was in a form different from that in which He appeared to Mary; she 
took Him to be a gardener, the two regarded Him as an ordinary 
wayfarer. It probably means that His form was different from that 
in which He had previously been known to them; but it has little 
point unless one knows that the two disciples failed to recognize 
Him. 

els dypév. The position of Emmaus is unknown. El Kubeibeh 
about seven miles N.W. of Jerusalem is perhaps the most probable 
conjecture; but either Kulonieh or Beit Mizzeh nearer to Jerusalem 
on the W. may be right. Amwdés, about twenty miles N.W. of 
Jerusalem, is impossible, although Christian writers from Eusebius 
to the Crusades take the similarity of name as decisive. 

13. Kdketvor. See on vv. 10 and 11. 

ot8t exelvors érlorevoay. This does not agree with Lk. xxiv. 34, 
where the two, on their return from Emmaus, are greeted with the 
news that the Lord is risen and has appeared to Simon. But Thomas 
did not believe this, and there may have been others who were 
convinced neither by these two nor by the Ten. The compiler of 
these notes is evidently not copying from Lk., and what follows seems 
to show that he had been told that the Apostles had refused to believe 
the evidence from Emmaus. The Apostles may haye been allowed to 
hear of the Resurrection before seeing the risen Christ in order that 
they might know from personal experience what it was to have to 
depend upon the testimony of others, as would be the case with their 
converts (Jn xx. 29, 31). See Hort on 1 Pet. i. 8. 


14—18. Tur APPEARANCES TO THE ELEVEN. 
Lk. xxiv, 36—43. Jn xx. 19—23. Of. 1 Cor. xy. 5f. 
14. “Yorepov. These verses seem to be a summary of what the 


writer had heard or read respecting manifestations of the risen Lord 
to the Apostles on and after Easter Day. What may have been said 
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on different occasions is strung together and assigned to a single 
occasion, the scene of which seems to be Jerusalem, But the 
narrative does not seem to be dependent on the Canonical Gospels, 
although the language is less unlike the language of those Gospels 
than vv. 9—13 are. “Yorepov, seven times in Mt. and once each in 
Lk. and Jn, is found nowhere in Mk, who prefers éoyarov. 

avrots tots tvBexa. To the Eleven themselves (R.V.), ipsis wndecim 
(Beza), i.e. to the official body as distinct from Mary Magdalen and 
the two unnamed disciples. ‘‘The Eleven’’ proves nothing as to the 
presence of Thomas; both ‘‘the Hleven’’ and ‘‘the Twelve’’ are used 
to designate the Apostolic College, independently of the exact number 
(Jn xx. 24; 1 Cor. xv. 5). The terms Decemviri and Centumviri were 
used ina similar manner. Cf. the English ‘‘hundred.’’ 

avelSicev. Nowhere else is this verb used of Christ’s rebuking 
His disciples, not even when Peter ventured to rebuke Him (viii. 32, 
33). R.V. renders ‘‘upbraid’”’ here and Mt. xi. 20, but ‘‘reproach”’ 
xv. 32; Mt. v. 11, xxvii. 44; Lk. vi. 22. Vulg. commonly has 
eaprobro, but also convicior (xy. 32), inpropero (Mt. xxvii. 44), and 
dico omne malum adversus (Mt. y. 11). 

amotlay Kal ckAnpoxapSlay. Nowhere else is either of these grave 
faults laid to the charge of the Apostles. They had shown éAryoriorta 
(Mt. xvii. 20), had had rerwpwpévyy riw kapdlav (viii. 17); but they 
were neither unbelieving nor impenitent. We conclude that the 
words are not Christ’s but the narrator’s, who seems to have been 
much impressed by the fact that many of Christ’s disciples treated 
the report of His Resurrection as something too good to be true. He 
emphasizes this (vv. 11, 13, 14; cf. 16, 17). 

It was probably because the change from this severe rebuke to the 
commission in v. 15 appeared to be intolerably abrupt that an insertion 
was made of a reply on the part of the disciples. Respecting this 
interesting interpolation, of which we have now recovered the whole 
in the original Greek, see Appendix. But there is point in the abrupt 
change which this interpolation seeks to mitigate. The disciples are 
told, not merely to believe, but to preach to all the world, what they 
themselves had doubted. In a similar way Christ shows to Saul of 
Tarsus, not merely that he must cease to persecute Him, but how 
great things he must suffer for His sake (Acts ix. 16). __ 

15. Kal elrey airois. This introductory formula intimates that 
there is some break between v. 14 and v. 15. What follows was 
probably said on a different occasion, perhaps a week later. Between 
Lk. xxiv. 43 and 44 there is a similar break. 

TlopevOévres. See on v. 10. This is their primary duty, to go 
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into all the world and proclaim the good tidings. Note the strong 
form drayra, and cf. Rom. x. 18 and Rev. xiv. 6. 

“mdoy ty KtTloe. To the whole creation (R.V.). Contrast the 
limitation when the Apostles were first sent out, Mt. x. 5,6. Except 
in the phrase dm’ dpxfjs xricews (x. 6, xiii. 9), in which it means the 
creative act rather than the sum of that which is created, «riots is not 
found elsewhere in the Gospels. It is fairly freq. in Paul, esp. in 
Romans. 

16. 6 morevoas. It is no longer faith in the Resurrection that 
is specially emphasized, as in vv. 11, 13, 14, but faith in the Gospel 
message, in Christ, the Son of God, who had died and risen again, as 
the Saviour of the world. 

Barricbels, Baptism involves profession of the necessary faith; 
but quisquis credidit, baptismum suscepit (Beng.), just as in the 
Eucharist, erede et manducasti (Aug.) holds good. Baptism is re- 
quired where it may be had, and it is regarded as part of the means of 
salvation (Tit. iii.5; cf. Gal. iii. 27). See esp. 1 Pet. iii. 21, duds owfe 
Bdrricpa, 0 dvacrdcews "Incod Xpicrod, we are saved through baptism 
by virtue of the Resurrection. The disciples were already accustomed 
to baptize (Jn iv. 2), but their main duty was to preach, as here 
stated, for it is by the word of God (1 Pet. i. 23) that men are saved. 

cobricerar. In the spiritual sense. Just as faith is necessary for 
the healing of the body (ii. 5, v. 34, ix. 23, x. 52), so also it is 
necessary for the healing of the soul. This higher meaning of cofw 
is found viii. 35, x. 26; also in xiii. 13, which guards against the 
supposition that if one has but believed and been baptized one is safe ; 
there must be ‘‘ endurance to the end.’’? The meaning in xiii. 20 is 
different. 

68 amoriocas Karakpibyoerar. But he that disbelieveth shall be 
condemned (R.V.), condemnabitur (Vulg.). The rendering ‘shall be 
damned”? is seriously misleading. Whatever may be the authority of 
this appendix to Mk, it gives no sanction to the damnatory clauses of 
the Quicunque vult. The error begins with Wiclif, and although it is 
corrected in the Rhemish Version, it is retained in A.V. Cf. 6 ph 
miorevwv Hon Kéxprrat (Jn iii. 18), where the #5 and the use of xéxperar 
rather than karaxékperac (a verb found in no Johannine writing) are 
safeguards against misinterpretation. In the case of 6 dmorioas there 
was no need to say anything about baptism; that of course was 
rejected. 

17. tots moredoacw. The writer does not say ro miredoavrt, 
nor does he add waow. His own experience must have taught him 
that not each individual believer, but only some of those who believed, 
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had these yaplouara laparwv (1 Cor. xii. 30); woddd Toradra modXols 
mapykohoOncay aylos (Huthym.), and even that may be too strong. 
In any case, the promise was to the Church collectively. The writer 
would not have put into the mouth of Christ a prediction which 
everyone knew had not been fulfilled. On the other hand, both in 
1 Cor. xii. 10 and Gal. iii. 5, St Paul treats the possession of extra- 
ordinary powers by some of his converts as a well-known fact. Cf. 
Jn xiv. 12. 

év to dvépart pov. These words are placed first with great 
emphasis. The power is not their own to be used for their own 
agerandisement, Cf. ix. 38; Actsiii. 6, xvi. 18, xix. 13. The disciples 
had already exercised this power (iii. 15; Mt. x. 1; Lk. ix. 1, x. 17). 
Justin repeatedly testifies that in his day the power of thus exorcizing 
demons was possessed by Christians, who were more successful with 
the Name of Jesus Christ than Jews were with the Name of the God 
of Abraham (Try. 30, 85, Apol. ii. 8). Tertullian bears similar testi- 
mony (Apol. 23, Ad Scap. 2, 4). Origen says, ‘‘ We ourselves, by the 
use or prayers and other means which we learn from Scripture, drive 
demons out of the souls of men”’ (Cels. vii. 67). Soon there arose 
the idea that the mere uttering of the Name of Jesus had a magical 
effect, which cannot have been Christ’s meaning. The exact mean- 
ing of ‘‘in My Name’’ depends upon the context; e.g. ‘‘ by My 
authority and power,’ ‘‘in My character,’’ ‘‘as My representative.’’ 
Cf. Jn xiv. 13, xv. 16, xvi. 24, 26. 

yAdooats Aadyoovow. Cf. Acts ii. 4, x. 46, xix. 6; 1 Cor. xii. 
10, 28, xiv. 5 f. Irenaeus states that this continued in his day (v. vi. 
1), as well as the driving out of demons (um. xxxii. 4). Thus far all 
that is mentioned in this summary of what Christ promised to the 
disciples is confirmed by statements in N.T. as well as by other 
evidence. In the next verse elements which seem to be akin to legend 
are mingled with well-attested facts. 

18. dders dpovow. Christ’s words to the Seventy (Lk. x. 19), 
which mean that they will triumph over fraud and treachery (cf. Ps. 
xci. 13), would easily be understood literally, and what is said here 
may be an inference from that, or from what happened to St Paul at 
Malta (Acts xxviii. 3—6). There is no need to think of Moses’ rod or 
the brazen serpent. Even if év rats xepolv be omitted (see crit. note), 
‘‘take up in their hands’? must be the meaning. ‘‘Remove”’ or 
‘drive away’? (Luther, vertreiben), as in 1 Cor. v. 2, or “kill” 
(Euthym., Theoph., dgavisev), as in Lk. xxiii, 18; Jn xix. 15; Acts 
xxi. 36, is certainly not the meaning. The extermination of snakes 
is not regarded as a special work of believers. The writer thinks of 
them as miraculously preserved from the bite of venomous creatures. 
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Cavaoipsy re miwoiv. The famous legend about St John drinking 
hemlock without being harmed (Hastings’ D.B. u. p. 682 a) may 
have grown out of this verse or x. 39. Eusebius (H.£. iii. 39) quotes 
from Papias a similar story about Justus Barsabbas, and there are 
many such. Nowhere else in Bibl. Grk is @avdo:pos found; in class. 
Grk it means ‘‘near death’’ of persons and ‘‘deadly”’ of things. The 
narrator understands the words literally in each ease. He is not 
thinking of spiritual serpents or spiritual poisons. The cessation of 
the power of serpents and poisons and wild beasts is often given 
as a feature of the Golden Age (Is. xi. 8, 9, xxxv. 9, lxv. 25; Ezek. 
xxxiv. 25; Job v. 22, 23; Hos. ii. 18). Virgil has the same idea 
(Eel. iv. 24, viii. 71, Geor. ii. 152). 

Xélpas émOycovew. The hands which can take up serpents with 
impunity can heal the diseases of their fellows. Christ Himself 
used this method of healing, and the Apostles did so also (vi. 5; Acts 
ix. 12, 17, xxviii. 8). It is remarkable that anointing with oil (vi. 13; 
Jas. v. 14) is not mentioned. It is perhaps accidental, but the order 
in which the signs are placed runs thus; casting out demons (time of 
Christ); speaking with tongues (Apostolic Age); taking up snakes 
and drinking poison (Growth of Legend); healing by laying on of 
hands (all ages). Contrast Mt. xxviii. 20. 

Kadds EEovotv. The expression is classical, but is not found else- 
where in N.T., but caxds éxovres is not rare (i. 32, 34, ii. 17, vi. 55). 


19, 20. THe Ascension or THE Lorp AND His CooPpERAaTION 
with His DiscrenEs. 


Lk. xxiv. 50—53. Acts i. 9 f. 


19. ‘O piv otv k¥pios. The ody (rare in Mk) refers to what pre- 
cedes, the xév (also rare in Mk) anticipates the 5¢ in v. 20. The Lord 
did one thing, those whom He had addressed did another. 

6 Kiptos “Incots. In Lk. xxiv. 3 this combination is possibly 
a very early interpolation; it is freq. in Acts and Epistles, but is 
found nowhere else in the Gospels. Even if we omit 'Incods we have 
an expression which is not found in Mk or Mt., but is coming into use 
in Lk. and Jn. The use in xi. 3 is different. 

perd rd AaAnoat avrots. This need not be confined to the con- 
densed summary of Christ’s farewell addresses given in vv. 15—17. 
It may mean ‘‘ After all His communications with them.’’ 

dveArphdyn. Cf. Acts i. 2, 11, 22 and 1 Tim. iii. 16, where the 
same verb is used; also Acts i. 9, where érap0fvac also regards the 
Ascension from the side of the Divine power rather than that of 
Christ’s own will and act. But the latter is also recognized; dva- 
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Batyw, In vi. 62, xx. 17 (bis), Eph. iv. 8; mopevouat, 1 Pet. iii. 22; 
dtépxouar, Heb. iv. 14. As we might suppose it is the former view 
that is taken of Elijah; he ‘‘ was taken up” (2 Kings ii. 11; Ecclus 
xlviii. 9; 1 Mace. ii. 58). In the Greek Church the regular name is 
9 AvadAnis, i.e. the Assumption rather than the Ascension. 

exdOioev ék Sefiav tod Geo. A highly metaphorical phrase to 
indicate the transcendent glory of the Ascended Lord. In this glory 
He was revealed to the dying Stephen, not, however, sitting to rule 
and judge, but standing to succour and save (Acts vii. 55, 56). The 
sitting is mentioned Eph. i. 20; Col. iii.1; Heb. i. 3, 18, viii. 1, x. 12. 
xii. 2. This session at God’s right hand signifies permanence, rest, and 
dominion,—in glory, majesty, and felicity (Ps. ex. 1)—after the toils, 
humiliations, and sufferings of life upon earth. Td uéev xabloa Snot 
dvamravow kal amodavow Ths Oelas Bacidelas: rd dé ex dekiay rod Ocod 
oikelwow Kal duorystay mpds Tov Ilarépa (Kuthym.). Excepting v. 5, 
the regular phrase in Gospels and Acts is éx defiav (x. 37, 40, xii. 36, 
etc.), but in the Epistles & def¢@, which CA have here, prevails. 
Pearson, On the Creed, Art. v1. 275 f., gives many quotations to 
illustrate the metaphor. 

20. ékeivor 8. The Apostles and their colleagues in the ministry 
of the word; ef. vv. 10, 11, 13. 

é€eOovtes. This shows how condensed this summary of Apostolic 
labour is. Much took place before there was a Church at Jerusalem 
which could send out missionaries to preach everywhere. 

cvvepyotvros. The verb is found nowhere in the Gospels, and it 
is used nowhere in the N.T. of Christ cooperating. In Rom. viii. 28 
it is used of the cooperation of God, if 6 Oeds is the right reading. 
In the Testaments we have 6 Qeds ouvepyet ry amhébrnrl pov (Issach. 
iii. 7; Gad iv. 7). 

BeBarotvros. Confirming. The verb is not found elsewhere in 
any of the Gospels, but it is often used of confirming a bargain. 
Deissmann, Bib. St. p. 109. 

éraxodovlovyrwy. This verb also is not found in the Gospels. 
The ért indicates the direction of the attesting signs; see on 1 Tim. 
vy. 10 and cf. 1 Pet. ii. 21. In papyri, émnKodovOynxa is found in 
accounts in the sense of ‘‘verified.’’? That may be the meaning here; 
‘«sions which authenticated the word ”’ (G. Milligan, N. 7. Documents, 
p. 78). Perhaps the best comment on the verse is Heb. ii. 4, a 
passage which ‘“‘is of deep interest as shewing the unquestioned 
reality of miraculous gifts in the early Church; and the way in which 
they were regarded as coordinate with other exhibitions of divine 

power ’’ (Westcott). 
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Apprttonan Nore on Mk xvi. 14. 


The now well-known interpolation in this verse was known to 
Jerome, who says that it existed in ‘‘some copies and especially Greek 
MSS.”? (Dial. c. Pelag. ii. 15), and he quotes a portion of the reply 
put into the mouths of the Apostles. His quotation runs thus: Et 
illi satisfaciebant dicentes; Saeculum istud iniquitatis et incredulitatis 
sub Satana est, qui non sinit per immundos spiritus veram Det appre- 
hendi virtutem. Idcirco jam nunc revela justitiam tuam. Instead of 
sub Satana est qui some MSS. have substantia est quae, which yields 
very poor sense and is now known to be certainly wrong. For in 1907 
Mr C. L. Freer bought in Cairo a very interesting MS. of the Four 
Gospels in Greek, and the text of Mk contains the whole of the inter- 
polation of which Jerome has given part in a Latin translation. This 
Greek MS. is believed to be of the fifth or sixth century; indeed some 
critics have thought that it may be of the fourth. The order of the 
Gospels is that of DX and the old Latin MSS., viz. Mt., Jn, Lk., Mk, 
and the MS. (or that from which it was copied) seems to have been 
made from different texts. The text of Jn is superior to that of Mt. 
In Jn it generally agrees with B, in Mt. generally with the later 
official or Byzantine text. In Lk. down to viii. 12 it agrees mainly with 
B, and for the rest of the Gospel mainly with the later text. These 
features, however, do not greatly concern us. In Mk the text varies, 
but it has one or two unique readings. In i. 27 it has ‘* What is this 
new, this authoritative teaching, and that He commandeth even the 
unclean spirits and they obey Him?’ In ix. 24 it has ‘‘the spirit of 
the child’? instead of ‘‘ the father of the child.’? But for us the most 
interesting feature is that it contains the appendix to Mk (xvi. 9—20) 
and after v. 14 has the interpolation in question. The text of it runs 
thus :— 

Kakewou daredoyodvr(o) Aéyorres bre 6 

alay otros rijs dvoulas kal ris dmiorlas 
bd rov Daravav éorw 6 ph éav ra bd 
Tov mve(unjdrwy axddapra ry adjdecav 
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Tod O(€0)5 kararaBéoOa (kal) Sivapev. did 
To0To aroxdAupoy cod THY SuKatocv- 

vyv Hn, éxeivor Exeyov TO X(pror)@ Kal 6 
X(pord)s éxelvors mpocéheyer bru memdihpw- 
Tat 6 Spos ruav éerdv rhs étovolas rod 
Zarava, adda éyylfe Gdra S(e)wa* Kal v- 
mép (r)Gy [éyu] duaprncdvrwy (ey) rapeddOnv 
els Odvarov Wa vroorpéywow els rhv 
adnbeav Kal unkére dpapricwow, 

va rhv & TE odpayg mv(evpar)iKyy Kal d- 
POaprov rhs Sixacoovyns Sdéav 
kKAnpovounowoww. add& mopevbévres 


This is evidently the work of a careless and unintelligent scribe, 
and the text here and there is evidently corrupt, but the disciples’ 
reply to Christ’s rebuke is clear enough, and what He said to them in 
resuming His address is also fairly clear. We may render the whole 
thus :—‘‘ And they excused themselves (Rom. ii. 15; 2 Cor. xii, 19), 
saying that this age of lawlessness and unbelief is under Satan, who, 
through the agency of unclean spirits, suffereth not the truth and 
power of God to be apprehended (Eph. iii. 18). For this cause reveal 
Thy righteousness now, they said to Christ. And Christ addressed 
them, The limit of the years of the authority of Satan has been 
fulfilled, but other terrors draw nigh. And for the sake of those who 
have sinned I was delivered over unto death, that they may return 
unto the truth and sin no more, that they may inherit the spiritual 
and incorruptible glory of righteousness which is in heaven. But go 
ye into all the world, etc.”’ 

When we had only the short extract in Jerome, Zahn was inclined 
to believe that it was not a gloss, but a bit of conversation handed 
down by tradition (Introd. to N.T. u. p. 472). The words attributed 
to Christ have not much resemblance to those which are preserved 
in the Gospels; they most probably represent what some Egyptian 
Christians of the second or third century thought that He might have 


said. 
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Abomination of desolation, 298 
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Alphaeus, 87 

Amen, 114 

Andrew, 68, 70, 108, 172 

Angels, at the temptation, 60; at 
the tomb, 367; Christ’s teach- 
ing respecting, 209, 281, 303, 
306 


Annas, 335 

Antipas, Herod, 102, 162, 198, 
232, 287, 350 

Aorist, timeless, 58 

Apocalypse of Baruch, 208, 284 

Apostles, lists of, 106; dulness 
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slow to believe the Resurrec- 
tion, 204, 216, 246, 371, 372, 
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Appuleius, 308 

Aramaic words, 107, 152, 183, 
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Aretas, 164 
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Article, errors respecting the 
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Ascension, 377 

Assumption of Moses, 303 

Asyndeton, 86, 136, 172, 224, 236, 
243, 307 


Attitude, in prayer, 266; in teach- 
ing, 223, 293 

Atonement, figurative language 
respecting, 251 

Augustine, 127, 137, 150, 361 

Authority, a mark of Christ’s 
teaching, 65, 90, 97, 106, 113, 
114, 287 


Baptism as a metaphor, 247 
Baptism of John, 53, 268; its 
import as applied to Christ, 


56, 58 

Barabbas, 346, 348 

Bartholomew, 108 

Bartimaeus, 252, 254 

Baskets, kinds of, 174, 196 

Bede, 64, 67, 71, 75, 78, 96, 111, 
115, 117, 125, 129, 142, 143, 
152, 158, 161, 167, 177, 198, 
205, 208, 219, 221, 223, 240, 
254, 269, 290, 297, 328, 329, 
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Beelzebub, 111, 197 

Bengel, 78, 84, 103, 128, 129, 
159, 165, 199, 200, 206, 237, 
284, 334, 374 

Bethany, 256, 260 

Bethphage, 255 

Bethsaida, 169, 175, 200 

Beza, 63, 124, 131, 164, 175, 249 

Blasphemy, 114, 187, 268, 356 

Boanerges, 107 

Brethren of the Lord, 118 

Briggs, A. C., 287 
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Brodrick, 338 

Burial, 315, 363 
Burkitt, 102, 121, 371 
Burton, 83, 198 
Bush, the, 281 


Caesarea Philippi, 201 

Calvary, 352 

Calvin, 140, 142, 145, 150, 161. 

Camel, 242 

Capernaum, 64 

Celsus, 90, 241 

Centurion at the cross, 360 

Chief priests, 263, 355 

Children, 223, 235, 237 

Christ, human emotions and limi- 
tations of, 73, 100, 124, 135, 
143, 149, 176, 185, 235, 240, 
306, 328; supernatural know- 
ledge, 84, 112, 153, 256, 318; 
tone of authority, 65, 90, 97, 
106, 114, 139, 267 

Chronology in the Gospels, 104, 
120, 256, 316 

Chrysostom, 150, 352 

Cicero, 171, 339, 355 

Clark, A. C., 355 

Cleansing of the Temple, 262, 
264 

Clemen, 60, 92, 127, 258, 291 

Clement of Alexandria, 70, 241, 
244 

Clothes, rending of, 161, 338 

Cock-crowing, 307 

Corban, or Korban, 183 

Corner-stone, 275 

Coverdale, 96, 110, 208, 285, 366 

Covering the head in grief, 342 

Cross, 207 

Crown of thorns, 349 

Crucifixions, 207, 361 

Cup as a metaphor, 211, 247, 328 

Cups at the Supper, 322 

Cyprian, 223 


Dalman, 115, 161, 196, 226, 303, 
357 

Dalmanutha, 196 

Daniel, 299 

Darkness at the Crucifixion, 357 
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Darwin, 130 

David and the shewbread, 95 

‘David’=the Psalter, 281, 286, 
287 

Decapolis, 190 

Deissmann, 52, 68, 90, 142, 191, 
226, 320, 330 

‘Deliver up,’ 60, 222, 320, 330, 
344, 348 

Demoniacs, 66, 70, 139 

Denarius, 171, 277, 314 

Devil, personality of the, 59, 112, 
125 

Didache, 224, 259, 298 

Diminutives, 147, 153, 189, 195, 
333 

Discrepancies and differences be- 
tween the Gospels, 91, 147, 
202, 215, 234, 238, 240, 252, 
274, 283, 286, 288, 297, 313, 
322, 325, 327, 332, 336, 341, 
346, 354, 356, 359 

Divine decrees, 203, 206, 295, 
296, 320 

Divorce, 164, 232 

Dogs, domestic, 189 

Doublets, possible, 195, 264 

Doves, 262, 263 

Dust, shaking off, 161 

Dysmas or Dismas, 354 


Earthquakes, 367 

Editorial comments, 115, 186 

Elders, 181, 204 

Elijah expected, 163, 214, 217, 
369 

Emmaus, 372 

Empty tomb, the, 366 

End of the world, 134, 295, 302, 
306 

Endings of this Gospel, 365, 369 

Enoch, Book of, 84, 227, 297 

Epictetus, 126, 132, 359 

Erasmus, 131 

Eternal life, 238 

Kternal sin, 115 

Eucharist, the, 173; institution 
of, 321; exploded theories re- 
specting, 322; Divinely ap- 
pointed ritual at, 322 
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Eusebius, 150, 157, 363, 376 

Euthymius Zigabenus, 56, 61, 
67, 70, 90, 102, 111, 117, 129, 
131, 143, 152, 158, 163, 173, 
189, 202, 206, 241, 252, 307, 
315, 337, 340, 359, 374, 377 

Expansions of Mk by Mt., 202, 
239, 243, 257, 301 


Faith, 158, 220 

False prophets, 301 

Fasting, 91, 221 

Fig-tree, the braggart, 260, 265 

Fire unquenchable, 227 

Five thousand, feeding of, 172 ° 

Flesh and spirit, 321 

Forgiveness, 83, 114, 251 

Four thousand, feeding of, 195 

Freer MS. of -the Gospels, 69, 
220, 378 


Galilee, 60, 324, 368; sea of, 62, 
139 


Galilean attitude towards Christ, 
102, 259, 276, 331, 341, 347, 
368; dialect, 341; women, 362 

Gamaliel, 282 

Gehenna, 227 

‘Generation, This,’ 197, 305 

Gennesaret, 177 

Gentiles, or Heathen, 144, 188, 
192, 245, 249, 263, 274, 296 

Gerasenes, 139 

Gethsemane, 326 

Golgotha, 352 

Gospel of Nicodemus, 356 

Gospel of Peter, 850, 354, 357, 
358, 359, 367 

Gould, 98, 232, 234, 302 

Grotius, 244, 245 


Hades, 148, 227 
Hausrath, 267 

Hawkins, 71, 96, 226, 319 
Heathen, see Gentiles 
Hermon, 213 

Herod Antipas, see Antipas 
Herod the Great, 252 
Herodians, 101, 276 
Herodias, 164, 166, 234 
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Herveius Burgidolensis, 229 

Highest, the, 141 

High-priest, 335, 337, 338 

Holy Spirit, the, 297; blasphemy 

inst, 114 

Hort, 91, 266, 308 

Hosanna, 259 

Housetop, 81, 299 

Hyperbole, 54, 78, 83; in the 
Sayings of Christ, 242, 265, 266 


Ignatius of Antioch, 224 

Imperative, aorist, 239; perfect, 
136; present, 151, 177, 225, 
236, 240 

Imperative or indicative, 305 

Imperfect, conative, 176, 225, 
352, 359; periphrastic, 63, 91, 
141 

Interpolations, 105, 138, 221, 
355 3 


Interrogatives, doubtful, 124, 269, 
330, 336, 340 
Iscariot, 109 


Jairus, 146, 152 

James, son of Zebedee, 63, 107, 
213, 246, 248 

James, brother of the Lord, 157, 
333 

James the Little (Less), 87, 361 

James of Alphaeus, 108 

Jeremiah expected, 202 

Jericho, 252 

Jerome, 60, 127, 158, 166, 215, 
236, 321, 324, 352, 360, 878 

Jerusalem, 111, 180, 244, 260, 
335; destruction of, 293, 301, 
309 


John the Baptizer, 53; death of, 
168, 217 

John, son of Zebedee, 63, 107, 
2138, 246, 248, 333 

Joseph, husband of Mary, 157 

Joseph of Arimathaea, 264, 339, 
362 

Joseph, or Joses, brother of the 
Lord, 157 

Josephus, 53, 68, 184, 273, 288, 
300, 311, 312 
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Joses, brother of James the Little, 
361, 364 

Judaea, 54, 231, 277, 299 

Judas Iscariot, 109, 241, 315, 320, 
330, 331 

Judas of Galilee, 277 

Jude, or Judas, brother of the 
Lord, 157 

Julian, Emperor, 151, 244, 293 

Jiilicher, 90 

Justa and Bernice, 188 

Justin Martyr, 107, 157, 225, 275 

Juyenal, 130, 141, 174, 325 


Kerioth, 109 

Kersa, or Gersa, 139 
Khan Minyeh, 64, 65 
Kingdom of God, 61, 211 
Korban, or Corban, 183 


Lagrange, 153, 205, 209, 212, 
214, 218, 253, 342, 347 

Lamb, Paschal, 317, 344 

Latinisms, 269, 348, 350, 360 

Law, Christ and the, 65, 90, 96, 
99, 183, 234 

Lawlor, 299 

Laying on of hands, 72, 147, 235, 
375 


Lazarus, 258 

Leaven, 198 

Leprosy, 75, 312 

Levi, 87, 89 

Levirate Law, 279 

Life, or Soul, 207 

Life, or Means of Life, 290 

Lightfoot, John, 148, 232 

Loisy, 81, 101, 209, 214, 2265, 
245, 272, 283, 298, 346, 355 

Longfellow, 253 

Longinus, 360 

Lord’s Prayer, 267, 328, 329 

Lord’s Supper, 321 

Love, 240, 284 

Lucian, 66, 67, 88, 191 

Luther, 107, 124, 183, 264 


Machaerus, 163, 166, 168 
Malchus, 332 
Maldonatus, 160 
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Martial, 82 

Mary, the Mother of Jesus, 116, 
117, 361 

Mary, sister of Lazarus, 312 

Mary, wife of Clopas, 361, 364 

Mary of Magdala, 361, 370, 371 

Matthew, identity with Levi, 87, 
108 


Menander, 148 

Megsiahs, false, 295 

Messiahship gradually revealed, 
57, 68, 72, 85, 202, 253, 259, 
263, 337 

Megsianic texts, collections of, 52 

Metaphors, inferences from, 251 

Milligan, G., 198, 309, 377 

Miracles, 75, 174, 176, 197, 222 

Moses, 77, 183, 214, 232, 233, 
280, 281 

Moulton, J. H., 128, 293, 342 

Mount of Transfiguration, 213 

‘Mountain, the,’ 104, 176 

‘Mountains, removing,’ 265 

Mustard-seed, 133 


Nazarene, 66, 340, 368 

Nazareth, 56, 156, 158 

Negative repeated, 77, 113, 140, 
152, 257, 261, 323, 336, 345 

Nestle, 76, 116, 165, 311, 342 

Nominative for vocative, 142, 
153, 358 

Non-Markan expressions in the 
last 12 verses, 370, 371, 373, 
376, 377 


Oaths, 167, 197 

Oil used in healing, 162 

O.T., quotations from, 52, 53, 
183, 323 

Origen, 52, 139, 158, 161, 166, 
206, 263, 266, 272, 330, 875 

Ovid, 226 

Oxyrhynchus Logia, 158, 199 


Pairs of workers, 160, 256, 317; 
of parables, 94 

Paneas, 201 

Parables, few in Mark, 94, 120, 
271 
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Paradoxes in Christ’s teaching, 
130, 238, 242, 243 

Participles, accumulation of, 61, 
68, 116, 147, 149, 283, 307, 359 

Passion four times foretold, 245 

Passover, ritual of the, 319, 322, 
323, 344 

Pella, 299 

Peter, call of, 62, 63; charac- 
teristics, 202, 215, 243, 246, 
265, 324, 333, 335; denials, 
340, 342; angelic message to, 
368 

Peter, Gospel of, see Gospel 

Petronius, 148 

Pharisees, 89, 94, 100, 231 

Philip the Apostle, 108, 171, 172 

Philip the tetrarch, 201 

Philip, first husband of Herodias, 
164 

Philo, 65, 94, 127, 243, 285 

Pilate, 344, 346, 348 

Plato, 338, 353 

Pliny, 148, 158, 229 

Plutarch, 290, 349 

Polybius, 169 

Polycarp, Ep. of, 223, 329 

Porphyry, 52 

Potion offered to Christ, 352 

Praetorium, 346, 349 

Prayer, 73, 176, 221, 266, 300, 
827, 329 

Present tense, historic, 59, 116 

Proverbs used by Christ, 90, 129, 
183, 158, 265, 322 

Psalm ex., the question about, 
286 

Psalms of Solomon, 187, 306 

Publicans, 89 

Punctuation, questions of, 51, 53, 
69, 102 

Purifications, 181 


‘Q,’ the lost document called, 
138, 208, 206 

Quintilian, 258 

Quotations from O.T., see O.T. 


Rabbi, 214 
Rabbinical sayings, 83, 97, 289 
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Raising of Jairus’ daughter, 153 

Ranke, 278 

Ransom, 251 

Release of a prisoner at the Pass- 
over, 345 

Remission of sins, 52, 83, 251 

Renan, 225, 263, 313 

Repetitions in prayer, 327, 329 

Resurrection, Christ’s teaching 
about, 282 

Resurrection of Christ, 204, 216, 
246 

Robber, the penitent, 356 

Robbers, 263, 354 

Robinson, J. A., 248, 264 

Rock-tombs, 139, 363 

Roofs, 81, 299 

Room, the upper, 318 

Rufus, 351 

Ruler of the synagogue, 146 


Sabbath, 64, 96, 99, 100, 365 

Sadducees, 278, 280, 282 

Sadler, 152, 247 

Salmon, G., 90, 176, 235, 264, 
288 

Salome, daughter of Herodias, 
166 

Salome, mother of James and 
John, 107, 246, 361 

Salt, 229 

Samaria not mentioned by Mark, 
103 

Sandals, 55, 160 

Sanday, 75, 266, 293, 352 

Sanhedrin, its composition, 204, 
267, 330, 335; hostility to 
Christ, 204, 259, 315, 337, 
339, 355, 362 

Satan, 59, 112, 113, 125 

Satan, the name applied to Peter, 
205 

Scourging, 348 

Scribes, 66, 83, 89, 218, 279, 288, 
355 


Second Advent, 294, 302, 303, 
806 

Seneca, 93, 166, 228, 240 

Septuagint, 58, 123, 124, 182, 
183, 275, 284, 287, 353, 358 
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Service the condition of great- 
ness, 250 
Session at the right hand, 247, 
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Shekels, 316 

Shepherd of Hermas, 187 

Shewbread, 96 

Sidon, 188, 190 

Signs, 197, 294, 301 

Silence, about the Messiahship, 
68, 72, 203, 216; enjoined on 
the healed, 77, 145, 201 

Simon Peter, 106, 329. See also 
Peter 

Simon the leper, 312 

Simon of Cyrene, 351 

Sin, an eternal, 115 

Sins, lists of, 186; forgiveness of, 
52, 83, 251 

Sisters of Christ, 118, 157 

Son of David, 188, 253, 259, 286 

Son of God, 49, 203, 209, 222 

Soul of Christ, 327 

Soul, or Life, 207 

Sowing, 121, 125, 130, 133 

Spirits, unclean, 66, 104 

Spitta, 52 

Spittle used in healing, 191, 200 

Stanley, 122, 256, 259, 293 

Stone to close the tomb, 364, 366 

Streeter, B. H., 308, 309 

Suetonius, 168, 226, 250 

Swete, 49, 93, 95, 104, 105, 115, 
153, 183, 220, 228, 236, 258, 
300, 358 

S ogues, 65, 99, 296 

Spring Version, Sinaitic, 68, 69, 
70, 93, 95, 104, 114, 124, 126, 
140, 142, 144, 165, 168, 189, 
191, 197, 208, 223, 236, 248, 
254, 279, 296 

Syro-Phoenician woman, 188 


Tabernacles, Feast of, 214, 259 

Tabor, 213 

Talmud, 83, 184, 242, 279, 288, 
334 

Tatian, 130, 181 

Tax-collectors, 87, 88, 89 

Taxes, 89, 262, 277 
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Tell Him, 64, 65 

Temple-buildings, 293 

Temple-market, 262 

Temptations of Christ, 58, 197, 
205 


Tense, accurate changes of, 70, 
71, 73, 122, 140, 145, 147, 243, 
257, 368 

Tenses, accurate use of, 52, 61, 
64, 78, 99, 100, 120, 135, 163, 
201, 217, 236, 265 

Tertullian, 67, 92, 375 

Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, 
57, 62, 69, 101, 137, 160, 229, * 
267, 284, 285, 349, 358, 360, 
377 

Tetrarch, 89, 162 

Thomas, 108, 372 

Thorns, crown of, 349 

Three days, after, 204, 246 

Title, of the Gospel, 49; on the 
cross, 354 

Titus, 326 

Toll-gatherers, 87, 88, 89 

Tombs, 139, 363 

Tradition, 181, 183 

Transfiguration, 214, 328, 329 

Treasure-chests in the Temple, 
289 

Tribute to Caesar, 277 

Triumphal entry, 258 

Twelve, the, 105, 159, 223, 245, 
315, 320, 336 

Tyre, 187, 190 


Uncleanness, Levitical, 150, 162, 
180, 185; moral, 186, 187 


Varus, 207 

Veils of the Temple, 359 

Veronica, or Bernice, 150 

Version, Authorised, eccentrici- 
ties of, 121, 127, 182, 201, 247, 
345; Revised, 123, 125, 129, 
132, 184, 306 

Via Dolorosa, 352 

Victor of Antioch, 99, 104, 113, 
228, 233, 295, 318, 320 

Virgil, 136 

Voice, the Divine, 57, 215 
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Vulgate, eccentricities of, 78, 88, | Widow’s mites, 289 
93, 103, 112, 124, 126, 132, Wilderness, 53, 59, 195 
166, 169, 204, 205, 218, 289, Woes, 300, 320 


290, 314, 373 Worm and fire, 228 
Words from the Cross, 357 
Walking on the water, 175 Wrede, 191, 253 


Washings, 180, 181 

Watches of the night, 176, 307 Young man, the rich, 237, 239; 
Watchfulness, 294, 296, 302, 307 in Gethsemane, 327, 333 
Westcott, 377 

Westcott and Hort, 201 Zahn, 226, 334, 379 

Wicked husbandmen, 273 Zealot, Simon the, 109 

Widows, 288 Zebedee, 63 


II. GREEK 


An asterisk denotes that the word is not found elsewhere in N.T., 
and such words are included in the index, even if there is no note on 
them in the commentary. A dagger denotes that the word is not 


found in LXX. 


taBBa xiv. 36 
* ABiabdp ii. 26 
dyaloroéw iii. 4 
aya0és x. 17, 18 
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The Gate Nicanor or the Beautiful Gate 
The Gate of the House Moked 
The Gate of the Offering 
. The Gate Nitsus 


. Court of the Priests . The Gate of Kindling 
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n. Gate leading to Herod’s Palace pp. Gates leading to Northern Suburbs 
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under porch to outer court. 


. The Holy of Holies 
. The Holy Place 

. The Porch 
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the Authorised Version. Edited by the Rev. J. R. Lumsy, 
D.D. Inone vol. With 5 Maps. 3s. 6a. met. 

The First Book of the Kings. In the Revised 
Version. Edited by the Rev. W. E. BARNEs, D.D. With 
Map. 25. 2e?. 

The Second Book of the Kings. In the Revised 
Version. Edited by the Rev. W. E. BARNES, D.D. With 
2 Maps. 25. met. 

The First and Second Books of the Kings. In 
the Revised Version. Edited by the Rev. W. E. BARNES, 
D.D. Inonevol. With 2 Maps. 35. 6a. net. 

The First and Second Books of Chronicles. 
Edited by the Rev. W. E. BARNEs, D.D. With 2 Maps. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Edited by 
the Right Rev. H. E. Rytze, D.D. With 3 Maps. 35. mez. 

The Book of Esther. In the Revised Version. 
Edited by the Rev. A. W. STREANE, D.D. 15. 6d. net. 

The Book of Job. Edited by the Rev. A. B. 
Davipson, LL.D., D.D. 35. mez. 

The Psalms. Edited by the Very Rev. A. F. Krrx- 
PATRICK, D.D. 

Book I. 1—41. 2s. met. 
Books ll. and Ill. 42—89. 25. mei. 
Books IV. and V. 9O—150. 2s. er. 

The Book of Proverbs. Edited by the Ven. T. T. 
PEROWNE, B.D. 25. met. 

Ecclesiastes; or, the Preacher. Edited by the 
Very Rev. E. H. PLumprre, D.D. 35. met. 

The Song of Solomon. Edited by ie Rev. ANDREW 
Harprr, D.D., Edin. 15. 6a. met. 

Isaiah. Vol. I. Chapters 1—xxxrx. Edited by the 
Rev. J. SKINNER, D.D. With Map. 2s. 6d. net. 

Isaiah. Vol. II. Chapters xL—Lxvi. Edited by the 
Rev. J. SKINNER, D.D. 25. 6d. net. 

The Book of Jeremiah together with the 
Lamentations. In the Revised Version. Edited by the 
Rev. A. W. STREANE, D.D. With Map. - 3s. mez. 

The Book of Ezekiel. Edited by the Rev. A. B, 
Davipson, D.D. 35. set. 

The Book of Daniel. Edited by the Rev. S. R. 
Driver, D.D. With Illustrations. 25. 6a. set. 

Hosea. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Curyne, M.A, 
D.D. 1s. 6a. met. 
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The Books of Joel and Amos. By the Rev.S. R. 
Driver, D.D. With Illustrations. 25. 6d. net. 


Obadiah and Jonah. Edited by the Ven. T. T. 
PEROWNE, B.D. ts. 6d. net. 

Micah. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Curyne, M.A., 
DD] as) 720. 

Nahum, Habakkuk and Zephaniah. Edited by 
the Rev. A. B. Davrpson, LL.D., D.D. 1s. 6d. net. 

Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi. Edited by the 


Ven. T. T. PeRownez, B.D. 25. et. 


The New Testament complete 


The Gospel according to St Matthew. Edited 
by the Rev. A. CARR, M.A. With 2 Maps. 2s. net. 
The Gospel according to St Mark. Edited by 
the Rev. A. PLUMMER, D.D. With 4 Maps. 25. met. 
The Gospel according to St Luke. Edited by 

the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. With4 Maps. 35. met. 


The Gospel according to St John. Edited by 
the Rev. A. PLUMMER, D.D. With 4 Maps. 35. med. 


The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Rawson LumBy, D.D. With 4 Maps. 35. met. 
The Epistle to the Romans. Edited by the Right 
Rev. H. C. G. Move, D.D. With Map. 25. 6d. net. 
The First Epistle to the Corinthians. Edited 
by the Rev. J. J. Litas, M.A. With 2 Maps. 1s. 6d. met. 

The Second Epistle to the Corinthians. Edited 
by the Rev. A. PLUMMER, D.D. 1s. 6d. net. 

The Epistle to the Galatians. Edited by the Rey. 
A, LUKYN WILLIAMS, B.D. 1s. 6d. net. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians. Edited by the 
Right Rev. H. C. G. Moutr, D.D. 15. 6d. met. © 

The Epistle to the Philippians. Edited by the 
Right Rev. H. C. G. Moutz, D.D. 15. 6d. net. 


The Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon, 
Edited bythe Right Rev. H. C. G. MouLE, D.D. 1s. 6d. met. 


The Epistles to the Thessalonians. Edited by 
the Rev. G. G. FinpLay, D.D, With Map. Is. 6d. mez. 
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The Epistles to Timothy and Titus. Edited by 
the Rev. A. E. HUMPHREYS, M.A. With Map. 2s. met. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews. Edited by the Very 
Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D. 25. 6d. net. 

The Epistle of St James. Edited by the Very 
Rev. E. H. PLumprre, D.D. Is. met. 


The Epistles of St Peter and St Jude. Edited 
by the Very Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D. 25. met. 


The Epistles of St John. Edited by the Rev. A. 


PLUMMER, D.D. 25. met. 


The Revelation of St John the Divine. Edited 
by the Rev. WILLIAM HENRY SIMCOX, M.A, 25. met. 





The Book of Psalms. With Introduction and Notes 
by the Very Rev. A. F. KrrKpatTricK, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top. 65. met. 

The edition of the Psalms prepared by Dr Kirkpatrick for 
the “‘ Cambridge Bible for Schools” having been completed and 
published in three volumes, the whole work is now also published 
in a single volume. The page is larger than in the separate 
volumes, and, a thinner paper being used, this edition will be 
found convenient in size, and it is thought that many readers 
will prefer it to the separate volumes. 


The Wisdom of Solomon. Inthe Revised Version. 
Edited by the Rev. J. A. F. GrecG, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach or 
Ecclesiasticus. In the Revised Version. Edited by the 
Rev. W. O. E. Orstertry, D.D. 65. met. 

The First Book of Maccabees. In the Revised 
Version. By the Rev. W. FAIRWEATHER, M.A. and ts 


SUTHERLAND Back, LL.D. With Map and Illustrations. 
2s. Od. net. 


In preparation (completing the series of the books 
of the Old and New Testaments) 
Deuteronomy. Edited by the Rev. G. Apam Smrru, 


D.D., Professor of Old Testament Language, Literature and 
Theology, United Free Church College, Glasgow. 


THE REVISED VERSION FOR SCHOOLS 


Ldited with Introductions, Notes and Maps. 
fap. 8vo. 1s. 6a. net each 


The Book of Judges. Edited by the Rev. 
H. C. O. LANCHESTER, M.A. 

The Book of Joshua. Edited by the Rev. P. J. 
Boyer, M.A. 

The First Book of Samuel. Edited by the 
Rev. W. O. E. OESTERLEY, D.D. 

The Second Book of Samuel. Edited by the 
Rev. R. O. HuTcHINSON, M.A. 

The First Book of the Kings. Edited by the 
Rev. H. C. O. LANCHESTER, M.A. ; 
The Second Book of Kings. Edited by the 

Rev. G. H. Box, M.A. 
Isaiah I—XXXIX. Edited by the Rev. C. H. 
THOMSON, M.A., and the Rev. JOHN SKINNER, D.D. 
Isaiah XL—LXVI. Edited by the Rev. W. A. L. 
ELMSLIE, M.A., and the Rev. JOHN SKINNER, D.D. 
St Matthew. Edited by the Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 
St Mark. Edited by Sir A. F. Horr, Bart., M.A., 
and Mary Dyson Horr (Mrs George Chitty). 
St Luke. Edited by the Rev. E. WitTon Soutu, M.A. 
St John. Edited by the Rev. A. Carr, M.A, 
The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by the Rt Rev. 
C. Wsst-WatTson, D.D. 
The First and Second Epistles to the Corin- 
thians. Edited by the Rev. S. C. CARPENTER, M.A. 
The Epistle to the Galatians and the Epistle to 
the Romans. Edited by the Rev. H. W. FuLForp, M.A. 

The Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, and to Philemon. Edited by the Rev. W. K. 
LOWTHER CLARKE, M.A. 

The Epistles to the Thessalonians, Timothy 
and Titus. Edited by the Rev. H. W. FuULForD, M.A. 
The General Epistle of James and the Epistle 

to the Hebrews. Edited by the Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 
The Epistles of Peter, John and Jude. Edited 
by the Rev. CLAUDE M. BLaGpEN, M.A. 
The Revelation of St John the Divine. Edited 
by the Rt Rev. G. H. S. WALPOLE. 


THE SMALLER CAMBRIDGE BIBLE 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Revised and enlarged edition 
With Introductions, Notes and Maps. 1s. net each 


The Book of Joshua. Edited by J. SuTHERLAND 
Brack, LL.D. 

The Book of Judges. Edited by J. SurHERLAND 
Brack, LL.D. And The Book of Ruth. Edited 
by the Rev. A. W. Streane, D.D. In one volume. 

The First Book of Samuel. Edited by the Very 
Rev. A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D. 

The Second Book of Samuel. Edited by the 
Very Rev. A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D. 

The First Book of the Kings. Edited by the Rev. 
T. H. HENNEssy, M.A. 

The Second Book of the Kings. Edited by the 
Rev. T. H. HENNEssy, M.A. 

The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Edited by 
the Right Rev. HERBERT EDWARD Ry tg, D.D. 

The Book of Proverbs. Edited by the Rev. J. R. 
CoatTEs, B.A. 

The Books of Joel and Amos. Edited by the 
Rev. J. C. H. How, M.A. : 

The Gospel according to St Matthew. Edited 
by the Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 

The Gospel according to St Mark. Edited by 
the Rev. G. F. Macigar, D.D. 

The Gospel according to St Luke. Edited by 
the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 

The Gospel according to St John. Edited by 
the Rev. A. PLUMMER, D.D. 

The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by the Rev. 
H. C. O. LANCHESTER, M.A. 


The Gospel according to St Mark. The Greek 


Text. Edited with Introduction and Notes for Beginners 
by Sir A. F. Hort, Bart., M.A. With 2 Maps. as. 6d. nev. 
The Gospel according to St Luke. The Greek 
Text. Edited with Introduction and Notes for Beginners 
by the Rev. W. F. BurNnsiDE, M.A. With 2 Maps. 35. veé. 


In preparation, uniform with the above. 


The Acts of the Apostles, in Greek for beginners. . 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT 
FOR SCHOOLS AND’! COLLEGES 


GENERAL EpiTor: R. Sn Joun Parry, D.D. 

With Introductions, Notes and Maps. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth 

The Gospel according to St Matthew. Edited 
by the Rev. ARTHUR CaRR, M.A. 35. 6d. met. 

The Gospel according to St Mark. Edited by 
the Rev. A. PLUMMER, D.D. 45. 6d. net. 

The Gospel according to St Luke. Edited by 
the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 45. 6d. met. 

The Gospel according to St John. Edited by 
the Rev. A. PLUMMER, D.D. 45. 6d. net. 

The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by the Rev. 
J. R. Lumsy, D.D. 45. 6d. net. 

The Epistle to the Romans. Edited by R. St J. 
PARRY, D.D. 35. 6d. net. 

The First Epistle to the Corinthians. Edited 
by the Rev. J. J. Lras, M.A. 25. 6a. met. 
The Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Edited by the Rev. A. PLUMMER, D.D. 25. 6a. met. 
The Epistle to the Galatians. Edited by the 
Rev. A. LuKYN WILLIAMS, B.D. 25. 6a. net. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians, Edited by the 
Rev. J. O. F. Murray, D.D. 35. 6d. net. 

The Epistle to the Philippians. Edited by the 
Right Rev. H. C. G. Moun, D.D. 25. 6d. net. 

The Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon, 
Edited by the Rev. A. LUkYN WILLIAMS, B.D. 25. 6d. net. 

The Epistles to the Thessalonians. Edited by 
the Rev. GEORGE G. FINDLAY, D.D. 25. 6d. net. 

The Pastoral Epistles. Edited by the Very Rev. 
J. H. BERNARD, D.D. 35. net. : 

The Epistle to the Hebrews. Edited by the 
Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 35. met. 

The General Epistle of St James. Edited by 
the Rev. ARTHUR CARR, M.A. 25. 6d. net. 
The First Epistle General of St Peter. Edited 
by the Very Rev. G. W. BLENKIN, M.A. 335. 6d. net. 
The Second Epistle General of St Peter 
and the General Epistle of St Jude, Edited by M. R. 
James, Litt-D. 25. 6d. net. ; 

The Epistles of St John. Edited by the Rev. A. 
PLUMMER, D.D. 35. 6d. net. 

The Revelation of St John the Divine. Edited 
by the late Rev. WILLIAM HENRY Simcox, M.A. Revised 
by G. A. Stmcox, M.A. 45. 6d. met. 


The Cambridge Companion to the Bible. 
Containing the Structure, Growth, and Preservation of the 
Bible, Introductions to the several Books, with Summaries 
of Contents, History and Chronology, Antiquities, Natural 
History, Glossary of Bible Words, Index of Proper Names, 
Index of Subjects, Concordance, Maps, and Index of Places. 

Pearl Type, 16mo. from 1s. net; Ruby Type, 8vo. from 
as. 6a.; Nonpareil Type, 8vo. from 3s. 6d.; Long Primer Type, 
8vo. 55., or without Concordance, 4s. 6d. 


A Concise Bible Dictionary, based on the Cam- 
bridge Companion to the Bible, and containing a Bible 
Atlas consisting of 8 maps, and a complete Index. 

Crown 8vo. t1s.net. (Post free, rs. 3d.) 

The Concise Bible Dictionary is based upon the Cambridge 
Companion to the Bible, the principal materials, which in the 
Companion are presented as a number of articles, written by 
different scholars, being rearranged in the form of a_ brief 
dictionary. 

The History of the English Bible. By Joun 
Brown, D.D. Royal 1r6mo. With 10 plates. Is. net in 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net in lambskin. 

The Bible of To-Day. By the Rev. Asan 
BLAKISTON, M.A. Demy 8vo. 35. mez. 

A Short History of the Hebrews to the Roman 
Period. oe R. L. OrrLtey, D.D. Crown 8vo. With seven 
maps. 

The Religion of Israel. A Historical Sketch. 
By R. L. Orr.ry, D.D. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 45. 

A Short Syntax of New Testament Greek. 
Second Edition. By the Rev. H. P. V. Nunn, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6a. net. 

The Elements of New Testament Greek. By 
the same author. 38. met. Key. 25. met. 

Scripture Teaching in Secondary Schools. 
Papers read at a Conference held in Cambridge 1o—13 
April, 1912. First Year. Edited by N. P. Woop, M.A., 
B.D. With a Preface by F. C. Burkirtr, M.A., F.B.A. 
Crown 8vo._ 15, 6a. net, 

Scripture Teaching in Secondary Schools. 
A Report of a Conference held at Oxford 22—23 April, 
193. Second Year. Edited by H. CrapocKk-Watson, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 15. 6a. met. 
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